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BEETHOVEN AND CHAMBER MUSIC 
DRAW BIGGEST LONDON AUDIENCES 


Three Famous Quartets on One Evening—Some Interesting 


Lonpon.—During the past few weeks London has had 
a run on chamber music in general and string quartets in 
particular. The recitalist’s bug- bear, conflicting concerts, 
has also been very much in evidence, and last week critics 
had the distracting experience of trying to hear three quartet 
concerts on the same evening. One of these was the Léner 
Quartet, which has moved from Wigmore Hall to the much 
larger Queen’s Hall for their complete cycle of the Bee- 
thoven quartets. Three of the proposed six concerts have 
already taken place and the steadily increasing audience is a 
high tribute to the exquisite musicianship of this body of 
players. Nevertheless, Beethoven would seem to be at least 
as great a public attraction as the Léners, 
and certainly the combination is rapidly 
coming to be one of the biggest drawing 
powers in London. 

The Zika Quartet, that excellent little 
band of players from Prague, made its first 
bow to London on the same evening. They 
played a program of Czecho-Slovakian music 
at the invitation of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation at one of their series of inter- 
national chamber concerts. Their program 
included works by Dv6rak, Karel B. Jirak, 
Vaclav Kapral and Erwin Schulhoff, who 
played his own Five Jazz Studies Concer- 
tantes, as well as Kapral’s piano sonata. 
The audiences are unfortunately not very 
large at these concerts, possibly because the 
music is intended primarily for broadcasting, 
but those who were present made up in 
enthusiasm what was lacking in numbers. 

The Hungarian Quartet, deservedly pop- 
ular here, chose a most interesting program 
for their second concert. A quartet by Géza 
Fried, new to England, opened the program. 

A well-constructed work, original in the 
working-out of its themes, and very pleasing 
to ears unaccustomed to ultra-radical music, 
it was very warmly received. Beethoven's 
op. 32 formed the clou of the evening, and 
here again it proved to be popular not only 
with the musicians but everybody else in the 
audience. 

Tue Last Worp 

The last word in modern music can usually 
be heard in the little hall of the Marylebone 
Court House—an ideal place for intimate 
programs under the auspices of the Contem- 
porary Music Center (the London branch 
of the I. S. C. M.). At the last concert we 
heard Stravinsky’s characteristically clever 
and amusing little Clarinet Pieces, admirably 
played bv Frederick Thurston. He also per- 
formed Arthur Bliss’ Andante for clarinet 
alone (specially composed for this occasion), 
an excellent example of logical melodic de- 
velopment, eccentric and sentimental by 
turns. 

Three Sacred Songs for voice, violin and 

clarinet, by Heinrich Kaminski, were the best 
works on the program. They were original 
and full of feeling, while their archaic flavor 
in a modern setting proved most effective. 
The concert closed with Herbert Howells’ 
Rhapsodic Quintet (op. 31) for clarinet, 
two violins, viola and cello. It is a well 
constructed work which derives its charm 
from rhapsodic passages and _ interesting 
modal treatment. 

It is a far cry from these concerts to 
Gerald Cooper’s one-composer series, to 
which nothing later than Brahms is admitted. 

The last two evenings were devoted to Pur- & 
cell and Schubert, respectively. They were Fi 
both up to their usual” high standard both I 
as regards programs and performance, and 
we were particularly grateful for the beautiful 
octet, so strangely neglected. 

CHAMBER Music Par EXCELLENCE 

A new trio, which first appeared on the musical horizon 
last November, has just been giving its second concert. It is 
the Pirani trio, of which Lelia Doubleday, Max Pirani and 
Charles Hambourg are violinist, pianist and cellist, respec- 
tively. Trios by Mozart, Beethoven and the Spanish com- 
poser, Joaquin ‘Turina, made up their program. Turina’s 
is a musicianly work, by no means ultra-modern, but it 
sounds better than it is. It was excellently played, as were 
the other two compositions, the trio showing fine ensemble 
work, a beautiful vigorous tone and sensitive artistic feeling, 
which the audience thoroughly appreciated. 

One more chamber music concert must be recorded, namely, 
the sonata recital of Myra Hess and Yelly d’Aranyi. Hall 
and stage were crowded for these two idols of London 
musical life. Their program comprised Bach, Schubert, 
Mozart and César Franck, each of which was applauded to 
the echo. 


Schubert 


Woop-ELGAr-WEINGARTNER 


There have been the usual orchestral offerings, namely, the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts on Saturday afternoons, 
under the direction of Sir Henry Wood, where Respighi’s 
Sinfonia Drammatica was first brought out a week or two 
ago; the London Symphony Concerts, at one of which an 
all-Elgar concert was conducted by the composer, and at 
another an all-Beethoven program was conducted by Wein- 
gartner, with Ignace Friedman as soloist: the Royal Philhar- 


new guest conductor of the 
American debut in Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoon, 


Novelties—A New Leonore Overture. 

monic series, during which Pierre Monteux conducted a 
fairly dull performance, and the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration’s National Concerts at the Albert Hall. And here 
again I must remark on the efficacy of Beethoven as a box 
office attraction; for the house was crowded—a condition 
that is difficult to bring about for even the finest artists 
(with two or three notable exceptions) when they offer even 
slightly inferior programs. 


A NEw 


Hermann Scherchen came 
most recent “National” concert, 


LEONORE OVERTURE 


from Frankfort to conduct the 
and brought with him a 


FRITZ BUSCH, 
New 
March 10. 
of the Dresden Opera House. 


surprise. It was the newly discovered Leonore overture 
which is now in the hands of Breitkopf and Hartel in Berlin. 
This manuscript, with corrections in Beethoven's handwrit 


York Symphony Orchestra, who will make his 
He is director 


ing, makes important and interesting alterations in the read 
ing of the score as well as cuts. This is the fifth version of 
the Leonore-Fidelio overture to be discovered. Schénberg’s 
Verklarte Nacht—arranged for chamber orchestra—was also 
in the nature of a surprise, for Schénbe rg’s early works are 
little known here and nothing so “tame” was expected. 
Scherchen, who conducted with his usual verve and 
artistry, won considerable personal success; likewise the 
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ARCHITECTS CHOSEN TO DESIGN 
NEW METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Otto H. Kahn Issues batevecting Announcement Prior to 
His Departure for Europe 

The following statement is authorized by Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company : 

“A satisfactory solution of the problem 
involved in the planning and erection of a 
new opera house suggests the coordinated 
services of architectural talents, embracing 
both a wide experience in architectural mat- 
ters on a large scale and an intimate knowl 
edge and experience in operatic production 
With this end im view, the board of di 
rectors has selected Benjamin Wistar Morris, 
as architect, and Joseph Urban, as associate 
architect, and are happy to announce that 
both these gentlemen have accepted. 

“Mr. Morris has achieved a position of 
great distinction in his profession. He has 
designed and executed works of first rate 
importance, which have received the com- 
mendation of the public and of his profes- 
sional colleagues. Among these are the 
Cunard Building downtown, and the Mor 
gan Memorial in Hartford, the latter erected 
by the late J. Pierpont Morgan in memory 
of his father. His work also includes the 
Baldwin residence at Mt. Kisco, awarded 
the Gold Medal by the Architectural League 
of New York in 1916, and the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, just Mga» at Wall 
and Pearl Streets, New York. He has been 
commissioned as architect for the large 
club house of the American Woman's As- 
sociation in West 57th Street, for which 
his plans are practically completed. Other 
works upon which he and his office are en 
gaged are the Annex to the Pierpont Mor 
gan Library and the new building for the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company 
Mr. Morris has recently been appointed by 
President Coolidge a member of the Na- 
tional Commission of Fine Arts. 

“Joseph Urban is possessed of a profound 
knowledge of all the elements of grand opera 
production and the technic of opera houses 
here and abroad. In addition to his high 
qualifications as a scenic artist, whose gen ius 
has been especially evident here in his long 
association with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, he is a talented architect of Euro- 
pean training. He has just completed the 
Ziegfeld Theater in New York, the Sun 
rise Theater in Palm Beach, and residences 
there for Anthony Drexel Biddle and E. F 
Hutton. 

“The architects will, of 
much reliance upon the 
vice, and consult the desires, of Mr Gatti 
Casazza, the general manager, and Edward 
Ziegler, the assistant general manager, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and a 
most thorough study will be made of the 
latest and best development of the world’s 
opera house designs. 

“The board of directors look confidently 
forward to a happy and successful achieve 
ment, simple and dignified in its aspect, 
American in character, suited to its purpose, 
affording excellent accommodations to opera 
patrons, and economically sound in its structure.” 

Mr. Kahn sailed for Europe last Saturday and made the 
above statement just before he departed. 


course, — 
experience and < 





LITTLE CONCERTS SPROUTING 


AS 


PARIS APPROACHES SPRING SEASON 


Many Orchestral Concerts But Few Rehearsals 


Musical Esperanto, and Some Novelties— 


Paris Gets Used to Brahms. 


Paris.—Spring is coming. I know it by the buds on 
the little shrubs and by the great quantity of little concerts 
by little artists. The big trees are still leafless and winter- 
like, and hardly any of the famous world artists have visited 
Paris yet. The grand season begins towards the very end of 
April and continues until July. 

Exception must be made of the regular orchestral con 
certs which have been in full swing for months. The orches- 
tra of the Conservatoire, the Colonne Orchestra, the Lamour 
eux Orchestra, the Straram Orchestra, and the Orchestra of 
the Société Philharmonique, supply the Parisian public with 
as much music as it can digest, and sometimes with more 
than it appears to be anxious to hear. The Conservatoire 
Orchestra has been in existence well on to a hundred years. 
Wagner thought it was the finest orchestra he had ever heard, 
some seventy years ago or so. 

The orchestra of the Philharmonic Society is made up of 
various players who are assembled for a rehearsal and a 


concert every two weeks. It is always conducted by a 
different conductor. The performances usually lack finish 
and precision, but the concerts are valuable in allowing us to 
see and hear the work of most if not all the great conduc 
tors of foreign parts. 


FRANCK A LA HOLLANDAISE 


At the last Concert Evert Cornelis, a young Dutchman, 
conducted a really impressive performance of Franck’s sym 
phony. Evidently most of the all too brief time for rehears 
ing had been given to the symphony, for the rest of the 
orchestral program was not exciting. Why was that tedious 
overture by Diepenbrook foisted on us? Perhaps it was 
not really long; it only seemed so. The concerto composed 
by Roters, and performed with the composer at the piano, 
was of much interest—that is to say, it was agreeable, clear 
brilliant, musical. But I could detect no note of originality 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VICTOR HERBERT 


By Ada Mae Hoffrek 


(Copyright, 


With the passing of Victor Herbert this country lost its 
sole exponent of pure comic opera of the present day. Since 
the death of Reginald De Koven there has been no other 
to take up the mantle of the composer of Robin Hood and 
Rob Roy. And now that the mantle has again fallen, we 
art wondering sadly whether it will ever be recovered and 
wrapped about the shoulders of a composer as worthy as 
Sullivan, De Koven, or Herbert, or, alas, become moth-eaten 
and lost amid the prevailing cataclysm of unworthier sounds. 

When P. S. Gilmore, of evergreen memory, passed 
away, and Herbert was offered the conductorship of the 
famous band that bore his name, no happier choice could 
have been made. Herbert succeeded in bringing that or- 
ganization to a high state of perfection as a military and 
concert band. At the same time, he did not neglect his 
favorite instrument, the cello, but used to play selections in 
between the band numbers. 

It was after success had crowned many of his operatic 
efforts, including the Wizard of the Nile and The Idol’s Eye 
(in beth of which Frank Daniels was the star) that Victor 
Herbert became conductor of the Pittsburgh Orchestra, a 
post which he held for several years with great distinction. 
He finally withdrew from the organization owing, so. he 
claimed, to the financial backing in Pittsburgh not coming 
up to expectations. When Herbert relinquished the baton, 
the orchestra was reorganized, and Emil Paur was appointed 
conductor. 

Mr. Herbert 
but not for long. 


then settled himself down to composition, 
His many admirers as a conductor, in 
New York especially, prevailed upon him to conduct an or- 
chestra of his own, and the Victor Herbert Orchestra was 
the result. But this orchestra also ceased to exist after a 
while, and, during the last days of Mr. Herbert's life, he 
wielded the baton of the orchestra in the Cosmopolitan 
Theater, New York, a cinema house controlled by W. R. 
Hearst's concern, the Cosmopolitan Productions. 

One might think this was rather a come-down for a 
musician of the calibre of Victor Herbert, and it is thus 
that a writer in the New York World explains it: “Only 
a few weeks ago, on the occasion of the premiere of a pic- 
ture play, he said to me, ‘I am immensely fond of them 
(the pictures) and I hope to see the day when other leading 
musicians lend a hand. They will be a tremendous influence 
in this country and in the world.’ And so the world of the 
films will feel that a very dear and helpful sympathizer 
has been taken away. The motion pictures need, and need 
badly, such magnificent support as he gave to them.” 

And therein lies the very reason—one of the reasons at 
any rate—why the work of Victor Herbert will not prove 
as enduring as that of Sullivan and De Koven. The lure 
of Broadway not only had cheapened his later musical work, 
but also cheapened his services. And this is the finest ex- 
ample of a paradox that I have ever seen or heard of, for, 
although his services were cheapened, in an artistic sense, 
he was probably making more money than ever the royal- 
ties on his operas brought nim. 


And this question brings to mind some of the bunk ‘and 
drivel that has been written by certain persons in the New 


York papers, whose hysterics al enthusiasm appears to be 
somewhat ill-advised. What has led some of these writers 
to make the statements referre d to is inconceivable to more 
than myself. We are told that Victor Herbert is “mourned 
by Broadway,” and then the same critic (who should know 
better) goes on to say: “He was far more gifted than Sulli- 
van,” and only needed a Gilbert to have far surpassed the 
British composer. 

Then again this very same critic continues: “There would 
be little use in pretending that his creative powers remained 
unimpaired to the end, for they did not. He showed signs 
of being, as they say, ‘written out.’” But, more of this 
later 

When The Fortune Teller and The Singing Girl were pre- 
sented, the critics all agreed that both were beautiful in 
musical conception, and far above the current offerings 
which went by the name of musical comedy. It was in these 
two operas that Eugene Cowles and Alice Neilsen scored 
pronounces d successes. Two songs from these operas bid 
fair to live for many a long day, though they may never 
become classics—The Gypsy Love Song (from the Fortune 
Teller) and Love, the Wondrous Magician (from the Sing- 
ing Girl), both sung by Mr. Cowles. 

Many music lovers gratefully remember The Red Mill, 
a beautiful thing, musically, and one of the vehicles of the 
marvellous success of Montgomery and Stone. Later there 
was a revival of this work, the roles of Montgomery and 
Stone being taken by Neil McNeil and. Walter S. Wills, 
while Stella Tracy played and sang Tina. 

Naughty Marietta was one of the most pretentious, as 
well as the most beautiful, works that Herbert ever wrote. 
No one who has ever heard Dream Love will be likely 
soon to forget its haunting melody. It was in this opera 
that Emma Trentini made one of the greatest successes of 
her career. The opera was such a success in New York 
that it was taken over to London, where Blanche Stewart 
took the title role in an all-Anglish company. 

Then came The Lady of the Slipper, which opened in 
Philadelphia, and was later presented at the Globe Theater, 
New York. The New York Mirror, at the time of the 
Philadelphia opening, said: “Tuesday night saw the opening 
of a great combination of stars, Montgomery and Stone and 
Elsie Janis in The Lady of the Slipper, a new musical play 
by Anne Caldwell and Lawrence McCarty, with music by 
Victor Herbert and lyrics by James O'Dea. . The Lady 
of the Slipper is one of the most pretentious productions 
Charles Dillingham has ever offered. Herbert’s music is 
far more tuneful than some of his recent attempts, and 
a cast of good singers and dancers is augmented by a pretty 
chorus.” 

Of the New York production the Mirror said: “The 
triple alliance of Montgomery and Stone and Elsie Janis 
was victorious all along the line in The Lady of the Slipper, 
and a packed house greeted the three favorites with every 
mark of affectionate demonstration. 

“To the happy result of the evening Victor Herbert con- 
tributed not a little, and when all four were called before 
the footlights after the second act, it was hard to tell just who 
came in for most of the enthusiasm. Mr. Herbert was so 
happy that he tried to make a speech, but his music was 
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much more eloquent than his words. It was a regular 
jubilee, commemorative of a signally successful performance. 

“The Lady of the Slipper is no other than our old 
friend, Cinderella, with Miss Janis in the role of the young 
lady who loses her slipper and her heart to Prince Charming. 
The whole performance is marked by an air of refinement 
and good taste, well in keeping with the bright music which 
Mr. Herbert has contributed.” 

Deems Taylor, critic of the New York World, stated: 
“There is more harmonic complication in a score like Algeria 
or Mlle. Modiste than there is in the entire output of Doni- 
zetti, Rossini, and Offenbach combined 

In that, I ‘shall not cross swords with Mr. Taylor, for 
whose opinions on matters musical I have the very greatest 
respect—as a rule. But, when the World critic compares 
Herbert to Sullivan and declares that the Irish-American 
composer was “more gifted” than the Anglo-Irish composer, 
then it is time to stop taking Mr. Taylor seriously. “Com- 
parisons are odious,” we are told. Why are they? Simply 
because somebody or something must suffer, and, in this 
instance, Herbert’s memory cannot help but suffer through 
such an ill-advised comparison. It were better to have 
remained silent on that score, for Mr. Taylor has aroused a 
perfect, storm of protest, not alone from New Yorkers, 
but also from music lovers in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
even San Francisco. One writer says: “It is absolutely 
foolish for anyone to place the late Victor Herbert above 
Sir Arthur Sullivan as a musical composer. Herbert's 
operatic successes have practically died with him, while 
Sullivan's cycle of masterpieces have never been equalled, 
and will live forever. Even now they are regarded as 
classics.” 

It is rather a significant fact that during the very week 
that Victor Herbert passed away, a dinner was given in 
New York in honor of the memory of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
by the Savoyards, a social and musical organization that 
takes its name from the Savoy Theater, London, the original 
home of Gilbert and Sullivan opera. And the Capitol 
Theater, New York, has been giving “tabloid” versions of 
these classics only recently. And, at this very minute, re- 
vivals of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas are being given 
in several countries within the British Empire, and a revival 
is promised for New York at an early date. 

Deems Taylor wails forth that Victor Herbert did not 
have a Gilbert to write his books and lyrics for him, and 
attributes to this cause the lack of enduring elements in his 
work. Well, everyone knows that Gilbert contributed in a 
large degree towards the marvelous success of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, but I could name numerous instances 
where the genius of Sullivan shone forth in the operas with 
absolutely no aid from Gilbert whatever. This is seen at 
times in both the Pirates of Penzance and in The Mikado, 
not to speak of others. There are some songs written by 
Sullivan that will live forever, and none of the three is in 
any of his operas. I refer to The Lost Chord, The Sailor's 
Grave, The Distant Shore and Onward, Christian Soldiers. 
Thus, it will be easy to conceive that Sullivan would have 
been great, without the aid of Gilbert. 

A well-known producer on Broadway was asked if he 
had thought of giving a Herbert Revival in memory of the 
dead composer. His answer was, “I would like to, but 
am certain it would be a losing transaction. Tabloid revivals 
are imminent, but, to give any of the Herbert operas a lavish 
presentation is out of the question, in my opinion.” 

When the same producer was asked, “What about Gilbert 
and Sullivan, then?” he replied, emphatically and with the 
greatest confidence, “Now you are saying something! Gilbert 
and Sullivan is a gold mine. Their operas will always be 
popular and I can promise you, right here and now, that you 
will see a grand revival within the next two years, equalling 
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and perhaps surpassing the revival now filling the Princess 
Theater in London at the present time.” 

And yet, there is no doubt that Victor Herbert’s work 
must have suffered immeasurably through having to com- 
pose music for a mass of absolute drivel at times. A writer 
in the New York World thus comments upon the subject: 

“It is amazing, to us at any rate, how many poor, weak, 
banal, prosy lyrics Mr. Victor Herbert had to set, and how 
few graceful, poetic ones. A few of Harry B. Smith’s, 
some of Henry Blossom’s, a few of Glen MacDonough’s, 
and some of David Steven’s (he wrote the Madcap Duchess) 
had distinction and verbal charm. Other librettists, as far as 
we recall, gave Mr. Herbert no_ inspirational help. Of 
course Mr. Herbert, unlike Sir Arthur Sullivan, was not a 
literary composer. If he had been, he would have been un- 
able to write to many of the words he was given to set. This 
lack probably was a great asset, for some of his loveliest mel- 
odies and harmonies were made to words that to call com- 
monplace would be to speak kindly of.” 

Thus, this writer would have us believe that all a com- 
poser of comic operatic music needs, in order to turn out 
something really beautiful, is a few inane lyrics that are, 
to speak most unkindly of them, absolute rubbish. That is 
exactly what he says. Read it over again and see for 
yourself. 

Victor Herbert is said to have inherited his musical 
talent from an ancestor, Samuel Lover, but there are many 
music lovers, who, even though they sincerely admire much 
that the former has written, do not think that Herbert’s 
operas, or even his songs, will endure with the ages, as 
have Lover’s Rory O’More to the strains of which Queen 
Victoria, at her coronation, was escorted to Buckingham 
Palace; “to the strains of which the peasant baby in its 
box cradle fell asleep, and to its strains Phelim O’Shea 
footed the reel at Limerick Fair and the ladies at Dublin 
Castle trod the quadrille.” So says Blackwood, who “discov- 
ered” Samuel Lover as a “new poet who is also musician, 
painter and novelist, and quadruply worth wondering at.” 
But it is doubtful whether Victor Herbert’s name will pass 
down to posterity as has that of his illustrious ancestor. 

Samuel Lover had no Broadway to lure him, with flattery 
and gold, to “write down” to the prevailing taste—or lack 
of taste—of the day. Victor Herbert was—latterly, at any 
rate—a slave to Broadway. He accepted without question 
the declaration that comic opera along the Great White 
Way was no longer wanted, and that “follies,” which is a 
mighty good name for the nondescript conglomerations 
with which Broadway is inundated, was the class of enter- 
tainment the people demanded. Herbert seemed to forget, 
or perhaps he never realized it, that it is the producers who 
set the people’s taste in matters musical, not the people’s 
taste that gives the producers their cue, as to what will prove 
most popular. Many persons will scarcely believe that, but 
I am absolutely positive of it. proof of my assertion 
witness the Gilbert and Sullivan revivals all over the 
country, and the many expressions of delight in the columns 
of the newspapers over the recent announcement that New 
York is to have a grand revival within the next two years. 

Allow me to quote from a recent letter in the New York 
press in which Frank Hanson Ordway points out a few 
truths that are worth pondering. Mr. Ordway says: “To 
be really enduring, an art form must be based upon some 
stronger principle than a mere desire for the attainment of 
popular favor, hence the modern revues and musical com- 
edies must give way sooner or later to comic opera built on 
patterns similar to those of a generation ago. Unfortunate- 
ly, most of the Herbert operas while possessing tunefulness, 
are without that literary flavor that would cause them to 
endure.” 

And, in saying this, Mr. Ordway has placed the status 
of the late Victor Herbert in a nutshell. There is no need 
for me to add to it. The late composer possessed the gift 
of pure melody and gave to the world some very beautiful 
things, but he pandered too much to Broadway. He was 
obliged to make his loveliest melodies fit in anywhere, oft- 
times with a book and lyrics of the veriest drivel. The 
artistic result was almost a foregone conclusion. 





HOW LATIN IS SUNG 


By Romualdo Sapio 


Of all languages used in song, Latin is perhaps the only 
one whose pronunciation is so widely discussed, and so dif- 
ferently treated. There are reasons why in Italy, France, 
Germany and England Latin is not pronounced alike, but as 
there is no doubt that the Romans of old pronounced it only 
in one way, it must be admitted that among all the present 
different ways only one can be right. 

Which is the right one? 
enigma. 

When the ancient Roman Empire spread its dominion over 
the world then known, the Romans took their idiom with 
them to the occupied lands, just as modern colonists do today. 
They did even more. Together with their laws and customs 
they forced the use of their language upon the conquered 
people, and the original Latin idiom suffered in consequence. 
The natives spoke it their own way and in that way they 
transmitted it to the following generations through centuries. 

Today all those nations, long free and independent, pro- 
nounce their Latin as it was handed down to them by their 
ancestors, and with all the peculiarities of their own idiom. 
They argue that as Latin is a dead language, no one can tell 
exactly how the Romans spoke it so long ago. 

The contention is groundless. First of all, Latin has never 
been a dead language. Although it was superseded by the 
Italian idiom in the fourteenth century, yet its use in civil 
acts lasted long after that, almost to recent time. It 
has always been spoken by the clergy as the official language 
of the Vatican and the Roman Catholic Church since the 
time of Peter and the first Pontifical Court. 

No interruption in its use has ever occurred, and the Latin 
of the Church is the Latin of Cicero and the Cesars. More- 
over, even if the continuity of its oral use were not so well 
established, why not accept the Latin pronunciation of the 
present day Italians as the nearest to the presumably extinct 
old one? Would it not be fair to assume that their Latin 
should resemble more closely the old one than that of the 
former British, Gallic and Germanic colonies of Rome? All 
this seems plausible enough but I doubt whether the argument 
has been set forth before with sufficient clearness, judging 
from the stolid attitude of the different schools and their 
stern opposition to any change in their oral delivery. 

They argue that the Italians do not know more about the 


History gives us the key to the - 


pronunciation of Latin prose than of the accents and rhythms 
of old Latin poetry. But they overlook the fact that while 
Latin prose has always been used in Rome (in the Vatican), 
old Latin verses have not been declaimed from time imme- 
morial and therefore, for this reason, their oral cadence was 
lost. The structure of modern verses is not derived from 
and Latin metre. Its rhythms and accents are a new creation. 
Latin verses had the, so called, feet, long and short, and were 
not regulated by the number of syllables and modern accents. 
They had no rhymes, either. 

Most of the sacred poems set to music are not old Latin 
poetry. After the long night of the Middle Ages during 
which Latin poetry was dead, a curious revival occurred 
about the sixteenth century which produced a large crop of 
sacred Latin poems garbed in Italian metres with rhymes 
et al. As an example, among the best known one can point 
out the Stabat Mater and the Requiem. Beautiful as these 
poems may be in the way of thought and devotional inspira- 
tion, they represent a period of decadent form of literature, 
and although written in Latin, they have nothing in com- 
mon with the glorious ancient form of Latin poetry. They 
are, however, well suited to musical settings, for they offer 
the composer the same accents of the Italian metres. A 
composer attempting to set to music the verses of Virgil and 
Horace would find himself confronted with the serious prob- 
lem of where to let the musical accents fall. 

Summing up, I will say again that while the accents of 
the old Latin poetry are lost, the pronunciation of the lan- 
guage is-not, and it would be highly desirable that, at least 
for what concerns the performance of musical works com- 
posed with Latin text. a general understanding could be 
reached to adopt the Roman pronunciation. 

If the different schools of learning would later fall in line 
and accept the oral traditions of Rome, we would see the 
end of the present ridiculous melange. 

Such a step might eventually lead to another event of 
greater importance. The Latin language, so rich, so concise, 
so beautiful, could be chosen to serve as the neutral idiom 
for verbal understanding between educated people all over 
the world. 

The study of Latin would be turned to practical use, and 
the dream of an ideal universal language thus realized. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


NEBRASKA M. T. A. CONVENTION HELD IN LINCOLN 


LincoLn, Nesr.—The eleventh annual convention of the 
Nebraska Music Teachers’ Association took place February 
8, 9 and 10. The officers who engineered the program and 
the convention were Adrian Newens, president, director 
of The University School of Music; ‘Albert Sievers, vice- 
president, head of the piano department of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan Conservatory of Music; Floyd Robbins, secretary- 
treasurer, private piano teacher, all of Lincoln. 

For the last three sessions of the association the master 
class idea has been in vogue. The two preceding sessions 
brought Oscar Seagle to conduct the vocal master class, 
Rudolph Reuter to conduct the piano master class, and 
Richard Czerwonky to conduct the violin master class in 
po in 1926 there were Herbert Witherspoon in voice, 
Lee Pattison in piano, and Victor Kuzdo in violin. This 
year the master teachers were Percy Rector Stephens in 
voice, Heniot Levy in piano, Hugo Kortschak in violin, and 
Rudolph Seidle in orchestral conducting. 

The orchestral conducting section was a new departure 
and proved to be very popular. A representative student 
orchestra, with one or two professional supports, played 
under the baton of Mr. Seidle, who illustrated many of his 
points on the art of conducting with the orchestra in the 
presence of the audience. Mr. Seidle discussed orchestral 
conducting, symphonic analysis, score reading and score 
writing for particular instruments. He also discussed the 
matter of balancing an orchestra as to its parts. The in- 
struments of the orchestra were given much attention. 

About 700 people were in attendance, many teachers from 
all over the state, and many students of music from Lin- 
coln schools and studios and some schools and studios in 
other sections. 

Percy Rector Stephens discussed the voice from a_his- 
torical point of view, giving much attention to tone, form, 
breath control, and for the most part followed the outline 
of the theory of teaching as is endorsed by the American 
Academy of Singing of New York City. Heniot Levy, 
during his first session, discussed piano technic with many 
references to scores and illustrations at the piano. In his 
second session he devoted his time largely to analysis of 


Beethoven sonatas and to different interpretations given by 
many artists to certain passages. Mr. Levy gave about thirty 
minutes of his time to a piano recital. Hugo Kortschak 
discussed material for violinists, violin technic, and gave a 
great deal of time to the discussion of chamber music. 
Each master teacher had two sessions and the time was so 
divided that there was no overlapping. For one master class 
ticket the holder could go to every master class. About 
fifteen hours was consumed by these artists. 

A great banquet was held on Wednesday evening at the 
Hotel Cornhusker. President Adrian Newens introduced 
Will Owen Jones, managing editor of the Nebraska State 
Journal and connoisseur of music, as toastmaster, who very 
graciously introduced Hugo Kortschak, who spoke on the 
subject, America’s Opportunity for Music; Edith May 
Miller, president of the Nebraska Federation of Music 
Clubs, who gave a toast to the Nebraska Federation; 
Rudolph Seidle, who gave a toast to the Symphony, Heniot 
Levy, on the subject, Something Else, in which he told 
of his personal contacts with great artists; Jane Pinder, a 
past-president of the Nebraska Association, who gave a 
toast to The Nebraska Association. The principal address 
was given by Rev. Paul C. Johnston, pastor of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Lincoln. He spoke on the subject 
As I See It, and gave a beautiful twenty-five minute revela- 
tion of the meaning of music to the public. He also spent 
time on the influence of the symphony, the influence of the 
organ and the influence of the choir upon the spiritual life 
of the auditor, and closed with an eloquent appeal to mu- 
sicians 'to stand by the established musical forms and not 
be led astray by the noise and rhythm of the popular. 

The officers for the ensuing year elected at the annual 
business session are Robert Cuscaden of Omaha, president ; 
Emily Cleave Gergerson of Omaha, vice-president, and Alice 
Musselman of Omaha, secretary-treasurer. ‘It was unani- 
mously agreed that the master classes should be continued 
for another year and the convention voted the required 
amount to make the Nebraska Association an associate mem- 
ber of the State and National Federation of Music — 





BENJAMIN GODARD’S MONUMENT 


By Clarence Lucas 


During the summer of 1926 I met a musical artist who 
knew some of the music of Benjamin Godard by heart. 
I thought that Godard’s name came on the list of things 
forgotten. The biblical description runs: “For the wind 
passeth over it and the place thereof shall know it no more 
forever.” The sun has set on Godard. He has passed into 
the twilight, and the darkness of oblivion is at hand. 

Yet I remember the day when Godard was an ultra mod- 
ern composer in Paris. I was in the audience at the Théatre 
du Chatelet when the conductor, Colonne, was interrupted 
by the shouts of the outraged musical amateurs who in- 
sisted on calling “Assez de Godard”—enough of Godard! 
But that was forty years ago. The present generation, with 
its taste for the acrid and acidulated discords of the dis- 
coverers of the New World of Music, would turn languidly 
away from the sweet and watery harmonies of the God- 
ardian libation to the gods of melody. 

e died at the age of forty-six in 1895. Eleven years 
after his death a monument was unveiled in Paris to per- 
petuate his name. When the monument was twenty years old 
{ went to the Place Lamartine to photograph it, taking with 
me the New York pianist, Louise MacPherson, who was 
passing through Paris to arrange for a series of orchestral 
concerts and recitals. She it was who knew the once popular 
and hackneyed Second Mazurka—which was not a mazurka, 
but a pot-boiler. 

Time has not dealt too kindly with the features of the 
composer as represented in stone at the top of the monu- 
ment. By far the most interesting part of the memorial is 
the figures of Elenora d’Este and the poet Tasso, which 
form a bronze group at the base of the stone column 
which supports the bust of Godard. 

Tasso was produced with brilliant success in 1877, Gounod 
himself leading the applause. The bronze group serves to 
recall the services the lovely princess Eleanora d’Este ren- 
dered the poet Tasso, who never would have undertaken 
his literary tasks without the sweet encouragement of the 
inspiring woman. But the memorial to Godard, bust, column, 


BENJAMIN GODARD 


by J. H. Champbeil. The bust in the artist’s studio. 
lished in August, 1906, in Musica.) 


(Pub- 


bronze group, and all, will not make popular the music which 
the admirers of Godard considered so wonderful and per- 
manent, thirty years ago. Does anybody play the Con- 
certo romantique? Where is the Symphonie légendaire? 
The berceuse from the opera Jocelyn has given pleasure to 
many thousand music lovers, but even it has at last been 
laid aside. La Vivandiére was very highly esteemed by 
the public which ignored the works of César Franck. It 
also has apparently had its day. Paris again says “Assez 
de Godard,” enough of Godard. But not because his music 
is too far in advance of the times. 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








Lonpon To Be ScENE oF INTERNATIONAL PAGEANT 
Lonpon.—A great Pageant of Nations is being organized 
by the League of Nations through the London Regional 
Federation. It will show the progress of education, music, 
sculpture, architecture, etc., through the ages. The effect 
of war upon progress will also be shown, and folk dancing 
will play a large part. The pageant will be held in the 
Crystal Palace on June 18 M. S. 
New Lazzart Opera To Have Paris PREMIERE 
Parts.—A new opera, La Tour de Feu, by Sylvio Laz- 
zari, will have its premiére at the Paris Opéra this spring. 
The artists participating are Fanny Heldy and Georges 
Thill. N. DE 
VIENNA Gets INTERNATIONAL Music COMMITTEE 
ViENNA.—A committee has been formed in Vienna for 
the creation of an international central office for the musical 
profession. The formation of such a bureau was advocated 
and accepted by the International Confederation of Intellec- 
tual Workers (a sub-division of the League of Nations) 
at its Vienna meeting some time ago. The aims of the new 
committee are principally practical in character. Among 
its members are Josef Marx, director of the State High 
School for Music, representing the creative musicians, and 
Robert Heger, conductor of the Staatsoper, representing the 
theatrical profession. P, B. 
Dirk FocH Marries ANOTHER AMERICAN 
Virenna.—Dirk Foch, having been recently divorced by 
his American wife, has just re-married. His bride is again 
an American, Mrs. Editha Simonds, a member of the Amer- 
ican colony in Vienna. When Foch quits his Vienna post 
at the end of the current season, he expects to make his 
home in Berlin. Nothing more has been heard of his forth- 
coming American tour which he announced in the Vienna 
press some time ago. 
Leo SLezAk’s DAUGHTER A VIENNESE REVUE STAR 
ViENNA.—Margarete Slezak (only daughter of Leo Sle- 
zak the famous tenor), who was a violinist prior to her 
marriage, has taken to the musical stage. She is playing a 
leading role in a revue now running in Vienna. Slezak’s 
young son, Walter, is a highly paid film star in Berlin. B. 
Paut von KLeNAvu AT BupAPEST 
Bupapest.—So enthusiastic were the reports about Paul 
von Klenau’s performance of Honegger’s King David in 
Vienna that he was immediately asked to Budapest to intro- 
duce the work here. This Hungarian premiére also won a 
tremendous success both for the composition and conductor. 
From here Klenau went directly to Munich to attend the 
last rehearsals of his comic opera The School for Scandal, 
which was so well received at Frankfurt. x 
CuHopin—OpereTta Hero! 
Buparest.—Frederic Chopin has not been spared the fate 
of appearing in an operetta based on his own music. In the 
new piece now running here Chopin is the central figure, 
and one of the leading characters is George Sand, who 
walks about in man’s dress. The music was compiled from 


PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS, 
well known vocal teacher, who addressed the Nebraska 
Music Teachers’ Association at the convention in Lincoln. 





Chopin by Farago and Bertha. (If memory serves, 
piece was done several years ago.—Ed.) 
Haypn MoNUMENT FoR EISENSTADT 
EIs—ENSTApT (AustrIA).—The city of Eisenstadt, where 
Haydn is buried, has resolved to erect a great monument in 
his honor. It will stand in front of the Mountain Church, 
where Haydn’s bones rest. Heretofore the only tribute 
to his memory was a small marble tablet inside of the 
church, near the composer’s grave. The new monument, 
which will be of large proportions, is being made by Pro- 
fessor Hannak, one of the greatest Austrian sculptors. The 
town will shortly issue a request to the entire musical world 
to contribute towards the erection of the monument. P. B 
A Dorer Opera (Or, Everysopvy’s Dorne Ir) 
HANNover.—Albrecht Diirer the most famous of old Ger- 
man painters, is the central figure in a new opera which 
the Landes Theater of Hannover has produced. The book 
by Artur Ostermann, is based on a novel by Karl Ginzkey, 
Viennese poet, and rather weakens the: dramatic effect of 
the original. The music is the work of Josef Gustav Mrac- 
zek, known for his earlier opera, Ikdar, and his symphonic 
poem, Max und Moritz, which has. been heard in. America. 
It is not of the “modern’” dr daring sort. Rudolf Krasselt 
conducted, Hans Winkelmann was the stage director, and 
Hertha Stolzenberg sang the leading soprano role. P 
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Jacob Eisenberg Pupils Give Musicale 


An interesting musicale was held at the Jacob Eisenberg 


studios on February 5. Among the artists presented were: 
Mrs. Clara Baechlin, who rendered Schumann's Novelette, 
and Soaring in a most musicianly fashion; Bernard Carmel, 
who played a group consisting of Debussy, Chopin and 
MacDowell in fine style, and who showed a subtle under- 
standing of these composers; and Charlotte Zevy, a ten- 
year-old student of Mr. Eisenberg, with only six months 
of piano study to her credit and who played “e three move- 
ments of the Clementi Sonatina, op. 36, No. 4, and Open- 
ing Petals by May, in a manner that ‘di splayed rare mu- 
sical understanding as well as extraordinary technical pre- 
cision. 





ELENORA p’ESTE AND TASSO 
in bronze, at the base of the monument to Benjamin Godard 
in Paris, with the New York pianist, Lowise MacPherson. 
(Photographed for the Mustcat Courter.) 
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Respicguit Conpucts Own Works witH Boston SYMPHONY 

Boston.—Ottorino Respighi, composer, conductor and 
pianist, was guest of the Koston Symphony Orchestra in 
all three capacities at the regular concerts of February 18 
and 19, at Symphony Hall. The distinguished Italian musi- 
cian presented a program drawn entirely from his own 
compositions, three of them heard here for the first time. 
He opened with his piano concerto in the Mixolydian Mode, 
playing the piano solo, while Alfredo Casella, another 
guest on this occasion, conducted. Aside from some lovely 
pages, the concerto did not disclose Mr. Respighi at his best. 
His gifts were displayed to much better advantage in a 
skillful arrangement of old dances and airs for the lute, 
his second suite of this nature. It proved altogether charm- 
ing music, testifying to the composer’s erudition, imagina- 
tion, and taste. Effective also, for its purpose, was the 
dramatic overture to his opera, Belfagor. 

A delightful feature of the concert was Il Tramonto, 
the music which Mr. Respighi wrote for Shelley’s poem, 
Sunset. Mme. Elsa Respighi, the composer’s wife, sang 
the solo portion with artistic restraint and a sensitive ap- 
preciation of poem and music. She was warmly applauded. 
The composer gave an illuminating and vivid interpre- 
tation of his Fountains of Rome for the closing number of 
this unusually interesting concert. 

Sunpay Concerts APLENTY 
another of those days that 
reporter physically fit. 


Sunday, February 13, was 
help keep the conscientious music 


MUSICAL COURIER 


There was Galli-Curci singing to a huge crowd at Sym- 
phony Hall in the afternoon. At the same time the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra was holding forth under the ex- 
pert baton of Stuart Mason at Jordan Hall, while the 
Flute Players’ Club was giving of its interesting concerts 
at the Boston Art Club, and Joyce Bannerman, soprano, 
mes raising her lovely voice in song for the pleasure of the 

Boltolph Club. Those music lovers who had not had 
nth fill in the afternoon were at liberty to go to the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel in the evening where a concert was given by 
Filix Fox, pianist; Jessie Symonds, violinist; Henri Mar- 
coux, baritone; Harrison Potter, pianist; or to the B. A. A., 
where Gertrude Ehrhart, soprano, and Vannini’s Symphony 
Ensemble were sharing a program; or to the Lecture Hall 
of the Public Library where the South Mountain Quartet, 
thanks to the generosity of Mrs. Elizabeth Shurtleff Cool- 
idge, was playing quartets by Beethoven, Chadwick and 
Wiener. All in all, an encouraging showing for a city 
whose detractors long ago announced with ill-concealed 
glee that it was on the down grade. 


DorotHy RAyNnor SoLoist witH Prop_e’s SYMPHONY 


Dorothy Peterson Raynor, soprano, was the soloist at 
the People’s Symphony Concert, February 13, in Jordan 
Hall. Miss Raynor revealed a voice of very pleasant qual- 
ity and generous range, as well as dramatic insight, in the 
aria Ritorna Vincitor, from Aida. She was vigorously 
applauded and recalled. For purely orchestral numbers 
Stuart Mason and his excellent orchestra gave a delightful 
performance of Haydn’s Symphony, No. 2, in D_ major, 
and an impressive reading of Chadwick’s symphonic poem 
in memory of a departed sculptor, The Angel of Death. 
Mr. Chadwick, who was present, bowed his acknowledg- 
ments in response to enthusiastic applause. Mr. Mason also 
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conducted Victor Herbert’s Serenade Suite and, for bril- 
liant final number, the familiar overture to Nicolai’s opera, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

ROSENTHAL Scores WITH Boston SyMPHONY 

Moritz Rosenthal, eminent pianist, was a welcome soloist 
at the Boston Symphony concerts of February 11 and 12, in 
Symphony Hall. When the pianist chose the second con- 
certo of Brahms as a vehicle for the display of his justly 
celebrated powers, Mr. Koussevitsky, with his customary 
passion for programs that hang well together, decided to 
treat his adoring public to a good dose of Brahms in the 
form of a program drawn wholly from the works of that 
composer. As Philip Hale (not noted for his championship 
of Brahms) observed in The Herald: “My darling, what 
woulds’t thou have more?” 

The Russian conductor opened with the Tragic Over- 
ture, portraying its solemn spirit with moving eloquence. 
There followed a higlily satisfying performance of the 
concerto, Mr. Rosenthal bringing out its lyrical and dra- 
matic qualities with compelling power. Not soon will we 
forget his expressive playing of the songful Andante, his 
stirring treatment of the Finale. The pianist was recalled 
many times by a warmly appreciative audience. 

For a closing number Mr. Koussevitsky chose the sec- 
ond symphony and proved himself again to be a great in- 
terpreter of Brahms, thanks in no small degree to his 
recognition of the romantic and lyrical elements in the 
works of that master. 

FLute PLayers GIVE 

The Flute Players’ Club gave the third of its series of 
concerts, February 13, in the Galleries of the Boston Art 
Club. A feature of the program was Otto G. T. Straub’s 
Cycle of Old German Love Songs, for soprano, baritone, 
piano, harp, violin, viola, cello, flute, clarinet, horn, and 
what have you? Mr. Straub chose his verses from the 
Minnesinger, usually from the celebrated Vogelweide, and 
provided a musical setting generally effective, although oc- 
casionally clouded through a multiplicity of instruments. 
He is to be praised for not attempting to clothe these simple 
lyrics in modern harmonic dress; but he might have omitted 
a few of the verses and several instruments without impair- 
ing the value of his composition. Be that as it may, the 
music was well received. 

The program opened with a very enjoyable perform- 
ance of Schumann’s songful quartet in E flat for piano (the 
admirable Heinrich Gebhard) and strings (Gaston Elcus, Al- 
fred Zighera and Jean Lafranc). There were also presented, 
for additional novel numbers, three well written pieces for 
clarinet, flute and bassoon by Walter Piston. 


INTERESTING CONCERT 


Liebling’s First Appearance in Minneapolis 


George Liebling, who has recently been added to the 
faculty of the MacPhail School of Music as guest teacher, 
appeared in that city as soloist on February 8. In speaking 
of the performance the Minneapolis Journal heads its 
article, “New Pianist Here Scores in Recital; Enthusiastic 
Audience Greets George Liebling,” and then further goes 
on to state: “In the Beethoven sonata Mr. Liebling at once 
revealed himself as a scholar who for technic and inter- 
pretation has drunk deep out of the wells of first class 
tradition and at the same time easily recognizable as an 
individual artist who is fully familiar with every phase 
of modern pianism as well. Of the performances by great 
pianists of the Walstein sonata, Mr. Liebling’s playing most 
directly recalls that of Eugene d’Albert. It had impetuosity 
and power and the warm glow of color that recalls the 
popularly made subtitle for the work of Aurora as well 
chosen. The Wanderer Fantasie of Schubert. ... Mr. 
Liebling interpreted with lyric intensity, and in the Adagio 
found exquisite expression for the variations upon the 
Wanderer song theme. The finale was very brilliantly 
played. Of the truly great music that Chopin wrote were 
selected, and in performance marvelously realized, the Bar- 
carolle and the last Ballade in F minor. The B flat minor 
scherzo . .. was very skilfully played, not the least the 
little charming episode which inspired Grieg for his song of 
the Princess. After this bulk of the program splendidly 
done, Mr. Liebling generously ceded to the demands for 
extra numbers and played the second nocturne of Chopin 
and the so-called Minute Waltz in D flat and further the 
Gounod Faust Waltzer transcription by Liszt, all most 
delightfully. In conclusion was given a very interesting 
performance of Liszt’s second ballade in B minor, for 
which Mr. Liebling had reserved some exquisite treble 
passages of purest crystal. Again enthusiastically applauded 
he happily combined Schubert with Liszt in Hark, Hark the 
Lark.” 

Minneapolis is to be congratulated on having acquired 
Mr. Liebling as teacher and recitalist for he is today one 
of the outstanding figures in the field of music who has 
a sound tradition coupled with the mastery and progress 
of the modern. 


Seattle Symphony Arouses Enthusiasm 


Nothing in music in the northwest for some time has been 
so notable as the success which the newly organized Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra is winning under the direction of Karl 
Krueger, ‘who is ably seconded by W. J. Douglass, his busi- 
ness manager, and supported by the Musicians? Association 
in Seattle. For many years nothing in Seattle has even 
remotely aroused so much enthusiasm as this organization. 
As one man facetiously remarked: “Two things have brought 
the Seattle public together; one was the Northern Pacific 
Railway, and the other, the new Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra in 1926-27.” 

Concerts have taken place invariably in sold-out houses 
with audiences so enthusiastic that they were loath to leave 
the theater at the end of the concert. The concerts for 
young people have aroused tremendous enthusiasm; in fact, 
hundreds were turned away at the second one. In these 
concerts M. Krueger makes no attempt to “educate” the 
children, but merely, by means of innocent devices, to make 
them feel thoroughly at their ease so that they listen to good 
music without feeling that it must of necessity be dull. 
Adults have been flocking to these children’s concerts in 
such numbers that a regulation has been made necessary to 
prevent them from entering until after the children have 
been accommodated. 

The orchestra, is being ardently supported by just those 
business men who were most severely stung in past orchestral 
experience in Seattle. They are most enthusiastic now and 
have assured Mr. Krueger that the organization may count 
on any guarantee fund it wishes. 
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**L_uscious” “Uncommon” 
“Splendid” “Exquisite” 
“Rare” “Brilliant” 
“Crystalline” “Clear” 
“Magnificent” “Fine” 
‘“‘Supreme” *‘Infinite”’ 


Were the Superlatives Used by the Critics in Their 
Reviews of Her First Recital in 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 1, 1926 


“A VOICE LUSCIOUS IN WARMTH.’—Eve. World. 
“A VOICE OF UNCOMMON BEAUTY AND POWER.” 
—W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 

“ONE KNOWS AS SOON AS SHE OPENS HER MOUTH THAT 
SHE IS FROM A SPLENDID SCHOOL.” 
—Staats-Zeitung. 

“CLOSING DIMINUENDI WERE OF EXQUISITE FINISH AND 
EXPRESSIVENESS.”—W . J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 
“SHE KNOWS WHAT A REAL LEGATO IS; SHE HAS A RARE 
COMMAND OF MEZZO-VOCE.” 

—Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. Telegram. 

“THE QUALITY OF THE VOICE IS BRILLIANT.” 

—W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 

“ENUNCIATION IS EFFORTLESS AND CRYSTALLINE.” 
—Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. Telegram. 

“HER VOICE HAS THAT BEAUTIFULLY CLEAR CAR- 
RYING QUALITY ASSOCIATED WITH UNIMPEDED 

VOCAL PRODUCTION.”—N. Y. Times. 
“MAGNIFICENT FINISH OF TECHNIQUE.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“SANG A REPRESENTATIVE PROGRAM IN FINE “SHE WAS RECEIVED WITH ENTHUSIASM BY A LARGE AND 
STYLE.”—N. Y. Eve. World. DISTINGUISHED AUDIENCE.’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 





“PUBLISHED WITH SUPREME SKILL A LIEDER GROUP ‘A DRAMATIC SOPRANO WHICH WILL GIVE_ IN- 
BY SCHUBERT, BRAHMS AND STRAUSS. INTERPRE- FINITE PLEASURE.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

TATIONS OF FRENCH SONGS BY CHAUSSON, DE- 

BUSSY AND FAURE WERE EQUALLY EXCELLENT.” “NEED SET NO LIMIT TO HER FUTURE ACHIEVE- 
—Brooklyn Eagle. MENT.”—Pitts Sanborn, 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


San Antonio, Tex.—The Manhattan Opera Company 
was presented in the Municipal Auditorium in four memor- 
able performances under the local management of The Gates 
Series. The operas given were Madame Butterfly, Pag- 
liacci, Namiko San and Rigoletto. Tamaki Miura gave a 
marvelous characterization of Butterfly and with her deli- 
cate grace and charm is unforgettable. She was also out- 
standing in Namiko San. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir, Basile Kibalchich, con- 
ductor, was presented in: the Municipal Auditorium as the 
fifth attraction in the All-Star Artist Series, Nat M. Washer, 
president; Morris Stern, vice-president; Edith M. Resch, 
secretary, treasurer and manager; and A. M. Oberfelder, 
booking manager. An enthusiastic audience greeted this 
splendid organization. The program consisted of sacred 
songs, Classical music and folk songs, many in each group 
having to be repeated so excellent was their rendition under 
Mr. Kibalchich’s splendid conducting. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was presented in recital in the 
Municipal Auditorium by the San Antonio Mozart Society, 
Mrs. J. M. Krakauer, president A large and enthusiastic 
audience greeted this artist with prolonged applause. Re- 
calls of course, were necessary during the course of the pro- 
gram. David L. Ormesher, director of the Mozart Society, 
with a short appropriate speech presented Mme. Schumann- 
Heink with a blue bonnet picture in the name of the Mozart 
Society and friends. At the conclusion of the presentation, 
Mr. Ormesher asked the audience to rise and sing one vers¢ 
of America. Hugh McAmis, municipal organist, played the 
accompaniment on the pipe-organ. The Mozart Society, aug- 
mented by twenty-two men, directed by David L. Ormesher, 
with Marguerite Scholz, accompanist, opened the program 
with America the Beautiful (Charles P. Scott), and later 
in the program gave Grieg’s beautiful Landsighting. Both 
numbers were most enjoyable. 

The Aztec Theater presented that marvelous invention, the 
Vitaphone, to the public in connection with the showing of 
John Barrymore in Don Juan. Vitaphone artists were the 
New York Philharmonic, under Henry Hadley; Mischa 
Elman, Anna Case, Giovanni Martinelli and Roy Smeck 
playing the banjo, ukelele and guitar. Public demand held 
the attraction over the second week. 

The programs given Wednesday and Sunday by 
Hugh McAmis, oe organist, are drawing large 
crowds. Teachers in schools and colleges bring their pupils, 
and after the recital they crowd around the organ and Mr. 
McAmis gives a short lecture on the mechanism of the in- 
strument. A recent program of interest was termed A Mu- 
sical Travelogue. 

The splendid orchestra of the Palace Theater, augmented 
to forty-five, of which Don Felice is conductor, is presenting 
Sunday afternoon concerts which are greatly enjoyed by the 
large audiences. 

Roy R 
moreland 
Texas State Music Teachers’ 
vention held in Austin. 

La Concepcion, a recent piano composition by John M 
Steinfeldt, founder and president of the College of Music, 
awarded first place by the committee of judges at the 
Texas State Music Teachers’ Association Convention in 
composition 1s one Oi a tone-poems 
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for piano called Romantic San Antonio. 
by the Association. 

Alice Mayfield, president of the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association and head of the music department of 
two academies, has been appointed chairman of the music 
department of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs. At 
the recent Made-in-San Antonio Products luncheon, spon- 
sored by the Federation each yaar she arranged the program 
which was presented by Mrs. F. L. Carson who led the as- 
sembly in singing; Roy R. Whe pianist, and Hugh Mc- 
Amis, who announced his municipal organ recitals. Oscar J. 
Fox was to have given a talk on Cowboy Songs, but was 
obliged to be out of the city. Miss Mayfield accompanied 
the assembly songs. 

Newly elected officers of the San Antonio Chapter of the 
American Guild of Oragnists are as follows: Walter Dun- 
ham, dean: Helen sam Bates, sub-dean; Estelle Jones, 
treasurer, and Mrs. C. Van Ness, secretary. Frederick 
King is the retiring i. 

The Palace Theater recently held a Southwest Texas 
Guest Week, when artists from that portion of the state 
presented musical numbers, following the regular direction 
of Don Felice. 

Helen Oliphant Bates, Ethyl Neal Matthews, and Mrs. 

1. Morgan Niggli recently presented their piano expression 
ra violin pupils respectively in an intere sting recital. 

American Composers was the subject studied at a meeting 
of the junior department of the Tuesday Musical Club, Lida 
Grosh, chairman. Composers represented were John M 
Steinfeldt, Thurlow Lieurance, Newland and Charlotte 
Davis, and Stephen Foster. Miss Gresh gave an interesting 
talk on the subject. 

Mrs. Paul Rochs was in charge of the program on the 
subject, Schubert and Schumann, following the business 
session of the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. 
president. Participants were Mrs, Eugene Staffel, pianist and 
accompanist; Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano; Mrs. Staffel, Effie 
Decuir, Pauline Stippich and Fern Hirsch in a piano en- 
semble; the Tuesday Musical Trio—Virginia Majewski, 
violinist; Gertrude Miller, cellist, and Grace Miller, pianist ; 
and Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto. 

Josephine Canfield arranged the program for the junior 
department of the San Antonio Musical Club, which was 
presented by students of the San Antonio College of Music, 
Westmoorland College; Mildred Johnston; M. Holcombe 
and Ernst Thomas. 

Mrs. A. McCollister recently presented a 
piano pupils in an entertaining recital. 

David L. Ormesher directed several productions of the 
sacred cantata, Ruth (Butterfield), which were greatly en- 
joyed. . Soloists were Mildred Ormesher, contralto; Mary 
Wilken, soprano; L. J. Kiertsberg, baritone; and A. D. 
Methrin, tenor, with a mixed chorus of forty voices. The 
accompanist was Mrs. M. J. Lorenz. 

Maunder’s Song of Thanksgiving was given at St. Mark’s 
Church where Oscar J. Fox is organist and choirmaster, 
with the following soloists: Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano 
(guest); Marie Watkins, contralto; William Irby, tenor ; 
Cuthbert Bullitt, baritone, and Milton McAllister, bass. 

Mrs. G. D. Robbins, chairman of the newly-organized 
dramatic department of the San Antonio Musical Club 
(Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president) was in charge of 
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program presented by that department for one of the club’s 
regular monthly concerts. 5 ee 


Hilda Reiter Wins Success in Opera 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company gave a perform- 
ance of Korngold’s opera, The Ring of Polycrates, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Philadelphia on February 10. 
Hilda Reiter was cast as Lieschen, and that she made the 
most of the opportunities offered her in the role is evi- 
dent from the tributes paid her by the press. Samuel L. 
Laciar declared in the Philadelphia Ledger that “The humor 
of the action was, perhaps, most skillfully carried out by 
Miss Reiter and Mr. Schmidt, both of whom have de- 
veloped so much under the training afforded by the com- 
pany that they can hold their own with almost any of their 
professional associates.” And according to Arthur D. 


HILDA REITER 

Pierce in the Camden Evening Courier, “Hilda Reiter 
was probably the most effective member of the cast dra- 
matically, a dainty and captivating Lieschen, and he 
vocal work was ot refreshing quality.” The Philadelphia 
Inquirer noted that “Hilda Reiter was a piquant and per- 
sonable maid,” and judging by the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence this opinion was verified. 


La Forge- Berdmen Studios 

A concert was given on February 15, at the Kew Gar- 
dens Country Club, Kew Gardens, L. I., under the direction 
of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Beriimen. Mr. Bertimen 
opened the program with numbers by Manuel de Falla 
and played with great warmth and brilliancy. His per- 
sonality revealed itself in all of his work and this, to- 
gether with the technical perfection which characterized his 
playing, made the performance a long remembered pleas- 
ure. Mr. Bertimen was heard in three other groups later 
in the program. Elizabeth Andres possesses a rich and mellow 
contralto voice which she used to advantage in an English 
group consisting of In the Silent Night,. Rachmaninoff, 
and Sleep Song and Hills, by La Forge. Hilda Holpeer 
accompanied with much style. Richard Miller, basso, sang 
a miscellaneous group ably accompanied by Alice Vaiden. 
His voice is deep and sonorous and he sings with depth of 
feeling. Perhaps the oy of his renditions was the aria 
from Simon Boccanegra, by Verdi, in which his coloring 
and phrasing were cibasialee Edna Bachman, soprano, gave 
a group in Italian and English, and displayed a beautiful 
voice, lovely stage presence and fine artistry. Her inter- 
pretation of La Forge’s Song of Love was brilliant. Miss 
3achman was fortunate in having the artistic assistance 
of Miss Holpeer at the piano. An interesting feature in 
the singing of all of these young artists was the perfect ease 
with which they gave their renditions. At no time was 
there any visible strain regardless of how high or how 
low the notes were. 


Jeannette V veslend Wins “First Mention” 


Vreeland’s recent appearance in Atlanta, Ga., 
inspired the Atlanta Journal critic to write as follows : 
“There certainly is an-amount of conjecture concerning a 
new and untried singer, and in the instance of the artist of 
Friday afternoon there was no exception, but what was 
exceptional and demonstrated at once was the fact that there 
had come to town a singer possessing youth, beauty, ex- 
traordinary musicianship, refinement of style. a soprano 
voice of appealing timbre, clarity and range, and one whose 
ideals did not permit her to present a program other than 
of the best and sung with utmost finish. This was the im- 
pression immediately given and substantiated by this artist 
as each number on her program was delivered.” 

Following an appearance in Minneapolis, the Journal critic 
stated that “First must be mentioned Jeannette Vreeland, 
whose exceeding high soprano seemed to find no unsur- 
mountable difficulties in the trying tessitura of the symphony 
music.” The foregoing refers to the soprano’s appearing in 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the direction of Verbrugghen. 


Jeannette 


Jeanne LeVinus Busy 

Jeanne LeVinus, artist-pupil of Hilda Grace Gelling, sang 
for the second time over WPCH (New York) on February 
3. Stations WDNN of Newark, and WARN of Brighton 
Beach also broadcast the program which consisted of Cuckoo 
(Martin Shaw), Come to the Fair (Easthope Martin) 
Smilin’ Thru (Penn), and two request numbers—the well 
known ballads, Regret and Can It Be Love, by Vanderpool. 

On Lincoln's Birthday evening, Miss LeVinus was en- 
gaged to sing at a reception given by the Social Demo- 
cratic Club of Woodlawn Heights. She will give her New 
Vork Recital at Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening, March 
29, the program for which will include Arias of Reger, 
Massenet, Fourdrain, Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky and 
American compositions by A. Walter Kramer, Richard 
Hageman and Walter Golde. 
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Po violin-pianoforte recital of Lea 
Luboshutz and Josef Hofmann at 

Carnegie Hall on January the 30th, 
received the following encomiums from 
New York critics: 

“There was, as might have been fore- 
seen,” said Olin Downes in the New York 
Times, “an exceptional ensemble. Both 
artists played from memory. ‘There 
was complete understanding—not merely 
agreement—understanding that only mu- 
sicianship and sheer hours spent with 
unanimity of purpose can achieve... 
Mme. Luboshutz played with fine taste, 
a warm and sensitive tone, and a beauti- 
ful treatment of phrase . . . There is 
no denying that Mr. Hofmann’s per- 
formance was hardly short of a revela- 
tion of what the finest ensemble playing 
can be . . . The two performances dis- 
pensed with ‘bars’ and made music . . . 
The clearness of exposition, on the part 
of both, which underlay playing that had 
true intimacy and imagination, was char- 
acteristic of a concert that will be remem- 
bered for a long time.” 

“A recital of unusual interest which 
taxed the capacity of Carnegie Hall,” 
wrote the New York Herald Tribune’s 
reviewer. “Mme. Luboshutz’s playing is 
zealous and impassionate. She commands 
a fine tone and her instrument speaks 
with authority. Mr. Hofmann’s co-oper- 
ation was remarkably deft and skillful.” 

The New York Evening Post commen- 
tator enthused over “the beautiful sym- 
phonic synthesis which Mme. Luboshutz 
and Mr. Hofmann evolved . . . There 
was that comforting sense of unity ‘of pur- 
pose, unity of interpretation and emotional 
sense which made the music transcend its 
own form.” 

“Both artists played with a bold vigor- 
ous style,” according to the Sun’s critic, 
“and showed a remarkable unity of spirit, 
and a whole hearted devotion and success- 
ful intent to portray the sheer music with 
surpassing clarity ahd warmth and under- 
standing.” 


Lea Luboshutz 
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FEBRUABY 20 
Holland Vesa! Trio 


; Else Letting, and Mary Bennett form 
the Holland Vocal Trio, which was heard at Town Hall, 
February 20, in a program of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century madrigals, part songs, and trios by the moderns, 
Schumann, Berger, Eichberg, Lachner, and the Ameri- 
cans, Hadley, Harris, and Deems Taylor. The charming 
appearance of the trio and their effective singing has been 
noted before; they dispense with the printed page, and 
sing with varied expression and clear enunciation. The 
Times is right in calling them “delightful and unconven- 
tional.” Some of this music was extremely difficult, yet 
all of it was flawlessly sung. Schumann’s Triolett and 
Berger's Summer Evening were repeated, and several en- 
cores were added after the fourth and fifth groups. Kurt 
Ruhrseitz was the capable accompanist and there was a large 
on hand. 


Josephine Kirpal, 


audience 


Germaine Schnitzer 


Germaine Schnitzer’s first local recital of the season was 
given on the afternoon of February 20, and in spite of the 
inclement weather drew a large and interested audience to 
hear her offerings. Mme. Schnitzer is a pianist who is 
heard too seldom in these parts, but whose reputation is 
long standing and _ reaching. Her two large numbers 
were the Beethoven A flat sonata and Schumann’s Carnaval, 
which renewed the impression that the artist is one who 
has a sensitive regard for the composer, this preventing her 
from falling into the extravagance which those less schooled 
are easily inclined to do. In the Beethoven there was por- 
trayed a deep, thoughtful mood in contrast to the Carnaval, 
which was given a truly lucid and brilliant delineation. 
The flavor of novelty was carefully carried out in the 
pianist’s selection of two sonatas by Padre Antonio Soler, 
as arranged by Joaquin Nin. These were not necessarily 
Spanish in character but seemed to possess a universal 
appeal, resembling somewhat in construction the works of 
Scarlatti. Mme. Schnit _ technical dexterity came to the 
fore in these. A sparkling fleetness and effervescent mood, 
for which the pianist has a strong leaning, made these two 
rare bits unusually attractive. One of the best numbers of 
the afternoon was Bach’s F minor prelude and fugue which 
opened the program. Here the artist combined a delightful 
tone and euphony with an individual eloquence which made 
of Bach an interesting figure from many viewpoints. Fried- 
man’s arrangement of Gartner’s Weiner Tanz and Saint- 
Saéns’ Toccata, op. 111, completed the printed program. 


sauiaaaaee 21 


Emanuel Zetlin 
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ample proof of his musicianly qualities and excellent taste. 
His playing of a well-balanced, agreeable program evi- 
denced warm, unclouded tone, skillful shading and an adap- 
tability to requisite moods that presented his offerings 
in a highly artistic light. Mr. Zetlin is a musician of sound 
attainments, possessing at all times technical proficiency 
combined with sensitive imagination and depth of emo- 
tional expression. Beginning with the Mozart A major 
concerto, given a reading worthy of the fascinating work, 
Mr. Zetlin continued with Bach’s Chaconne, interestingly 
rendered, and the suite, Much Ado About Nothing, of 
E. W. Korngold. This latter met with undenied success, 
Mr. Zetlin bringing forth all of its best features with his 
eloquent instrument. In conclusion came the Paganini- 
Kreisler Caprice No. 20; Spanish Dance, Granados-Kreis- 
ler; Milaud’s The Steering Wheel, from Longings For 
Brazil, and the Sarasate Habanera. The applause that fol- 
lowed each group was vigorous, recalling Mr. Zetlin for 
repeated acknowledgments. There was no doubt as to the 
audience’s enthusiasm over the outstanding gifts of this 
young artist. The accompanist of the evening was Harry 
Kaufman, who provided a pianistic background that was 
noticeable for its accuracy and unobtrusive ease, adding 
much to the general perfection of the whole. 


Gerster Scholarship Fund Recital 


A recital was given on February 21 at Steinway Salon 
for the benefit of the Etelka Gerster Scholarship Fund, by 
Idella Banker, Mildred Bartlett, Lydia Dozier and Verna 
Carega, pupils of Bertha Gardini Reiner of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, assisted by Florence Barbour, ac- 
companist; Miss Smith, violin; Miss Zelma, cellist, and 
Ary Van Leeuwen, flutist. The program given was alto- 
gether out of the usual run. Although some of the old war 
horses were in harness, there were also some fre and untamed 
steeds and some of the old ones that are far from being 
over-familiar. There were folk songs by Beethoven—O 
Sanctissima and Charlie Is My Darling, sung by the four 
singers and a trio, violin, cello and piano; there were songs 
by Louis Gruenberg; there were excerpts from Ariadne auf 
Naxos. There were also compositions of Haydn, Strauss, 
De Falla, Loewe, Donizetti, Mozart and Buys. Most in- 
teresting, of course, were the three first mentioned. The 
others, however, served to demonstrate the thorough com- 
petence of these young artists in the interpretation of vocal 
music of the traditional sort. 

No less competent did they show themselves in such wild 
humoresques as the Gruenberg songs, Animals and Insects. 
Miss Carega sang these with much humor, and the audience 
laughed heartily. And the Strauss music from Ariadne 
auf Naxos, done by Lydia Dozier, who sang the aria of 
Zerbinetta, and a trio (Miss Bartlett, Miss Banker and Miss 
Carega), which sang the trio of Najade-Echo-Dryade for 
the first time. And the Beethoven folk songs, so effective 
and so well done! 

There was a large audience, and the success of the affair 
was marked and must have been highly gratifying to the 
eminent teacher of these gifted young artists. 


Margery Maxwell 


Margery Maxwell, light lyric soprano, associated with the 
Chicago Civic and Ravinia opera companies, made her con- 
cert debut, February 21, at Town Hall before a large and 
distinguished audience in whom one sensed a decided personal 
note of interest. Miss Maxwell's program was of unique 
flavor. The literature for her type of voice, for which the 
fioratura music is best suited, is usually rather monotonous 
and of small scope, but her selections included rare speci- 
mens of the Italian, German, French and English schools. 
The singer has an excellent idea of the classic style, which 
was best depicted in Viardot'’s Fingo per mio diletto. In her 
German group the two Strauss songs were outstanding ; these 
were delivered with a simplicity, which fact added consider- 
ably to their appreciation as it is sometimes difficult to un- 
derstand the exact mood of this composer. The French and 
English groups called forth by. far the best of the singer’s 
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efforts. In these her diction was pure and her voice flowed 
freely. The lightness of quality, too, served her in good 
stead, but it was interesting to note, however, that it was 
the two numbers of quieter mood which brought the singer 
the most spontaneous approval. Her remarkable ability for 
phrasing and sustained passages aided her in giving one of 
the rarest interpretations of Massenet’s Crepuscule it has 
been the privilege of this reviewer to hear. Her English 
group was also a fine bit of artistic display, the oustanding 
offerings being the Secret (Frank La Forge) and Manning’s 
The Lamplighter. Miss Maxwell’s voice is of crystalline 
purity and has a considerable range; in the higher register 
it is particularly beautiful and she has an extraordinary 
capacity for diminuendos and crescendos. Her attacks are 
impeccable, and she has an excellent legato. The singer is 
at perfect ease and is complete mistress of the situation. 
Furthermore she knows how to sing, to give cadence and 
poignancy, and is blessed with a grace of figure and charm 
of manner. She presented a delightful picture amidst her 
flowers and with her exquisite costuming, and to add to all 
this artistic atmosphere she had the superb support at the 
piano of Walter Golde, who made one appreciate the diffi- 
culty of some of the modern accompaniments. Miss Maxwell 
had to add many encores, among which was an excellent 
rendition of the Caro Nome. 


Katherine Bacon 


The largest audience yet gathered to listen to Katherine 
Bacon’s Beethoven Sonata recitals at Steinway Hall was 
present on February 21, when she began the fifth program 
with the Sonata Pathetique, holding interest from the out- 
set with this popular work. The clear harmonic construc- 
tion and thematic material in the E major sonata, op. 109, 
was brought out in every detail, and especially enjoyable 
were the variations, with their contrasting figurations ; 
Fraulein Maximillio Brentano, to whom it is dedicated, 
must have been an excellent pianist! The ever-popular 
Waldstein Sonata, performed in splendid fashion, closed the 
program, to which a short Beethoven excerpt was added. 

The program for the last recital, March 7, is as follows: 
Sonatina in G major, op. 79; Sonata in C major, op. 2, No. 
3; Sonata in F major, op. 54; Sonata quasi Fantasia in E 
flat, op. 27, No. 1, and Sonata in C minor, op. 111 


American Orchestral Society 


Marion Carley, pianist, playing the. MacDowell concerto 
in D minor, was the feature of the American Orchestral 
Society concert in Aeolian Hall, February 21. She played 
with the absolute control and assurance which comes only 
from perfect confidence and wide experience; her driving 
force in the presto and the splendid climax in the finale 
brought her resounding recalls and beautiful flowers; orches- 
tral collaboration was excellent under conductor Chalmers 
Clifton. The 100 players, among them twenty young 
women, played with energy, expression and vigor; a solo- 
bit in the Haydn Symphony No. 9 (trio of the minuet) 
was beautifully played by cellist Willem Durieux, who 
happens to be the husband of Marion Carley. There was 
bite of bows in the strings, especially in the W agner Meister- 
singer excerpts, and it is evident that the energetic conductor 
is achieving excellent results with his young players. 


FEBRUARY 22 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


Fritz Reiner is a conductor who knows what he wants 
and how to get it. There was an elan and directness, 
coupled with quiet poise and suggestion to his players al- 
together refreshing at Carnegie Hall, February 22, at the 
concert of his Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. It began 
with Smetana’s overture, The Bartered Bride, in which 
splendid crescendi were noted; continued in Bartok’s Suite, 
op. 3, in F, and his frank and euphonious music was en- 
joyed. The oboe solo in movement II, the originality in the 
presto and moderato, the final movement, with its violin solo 
in highest position (by concert-master Heermann), and the 
complex syncopated rhythm- -all this brought warmest ap- 
plause, the orchestra rising in response. The same thing 
occurred after Stravinsky’s Nightingale’s Song, for con- 
ductor Reiner would not appropriate this applause to him- 
self. Casella’s brilliant Rhapsody Italia closed the very 
enjoyable concert, also attended by many leading orchestral 


conductors. 
The Musical Art Quartet 


The Musical Art Quartet consists of Sascha Jacobsen, 
first violin; Bernard Ocho, second violin; Louis Kaufman, 
viola, and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, cello. It is an ex- 
cellent organization which plays not only with pleasing 
restraint but also with great taste, unanimity of interpre- 
tation and unsurpassed tonal color and dynamic shading. At 
its concert at Aeolian Hall, February 22, it had the use of the 
four Stradivarii recently acquired by Felix Warburg—who 
should surely be commended for lending his instruments for 
practical public use instead of shutting them away in a 
museum. 

The program on this occasion consisted of Beethoven's 
op. 59, No. 1, and Gliere’s quartet in A major, op. 2. 
Both of these works were played brilliantly and they offered 
sufficient contrast not only to demonstrate the ability of 
the players but also to satisfy the demands of public taste. 
There was a fairly large audience and the applause was 
hearty and prolonged. 


FEBRUARY 23 


Mieczyslaw Horszowski 


This Polish pianist’s Town Hall matinee proved to be an 
afternoon of most enjoyable musical experiences. 

A most sympathetic reaction to various artistic styles 
and moods, is the keynote of the Horszowski interpreta- 
tions. Added to that dominant virtue, he also possesses the 
further advantages of a soulful and pliable tone, a brilliant 
technical equipment, and rare taste and temperament. 

His opening number, Beethoven’s B flat sonata, op. 22, 
was a fine example of his musical understanding, and his 
ability to make music take on a singularly intimate and 
personal touch, like a close artistic communion between 
player and listener. 

Chopin’s Polonaise-Fantaisie veritably the opposite ex- 
treme from Beethoven’s Sonata, showed Horszowski’s ver- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Press Comments 
With 
Philadelphia Opera Companies 
in 
American Premiére 
of Korngold’s 
“Der Ring des Polykrates” 


In role of Laura 

Altogether charming, vocally and 
in acting and appearance, was Irene 
Williams as the young wife. Her 
voice was crystal clear and her utter 
lack of affectation was irresistible. 
Feb. 11, 1927 

Linton Martin in Phila. Inquirer. 


In role of Micaéla in Carmen— 
Irene Williams made a graceful and 
appealing Micaéla, being ingenuous 
without over-emphasizing the simplic- 
ity of Don José’s country sweetheart. 
The famous aria in the third act re- 
vealed the purity and sweetness of her 
voice. She sang it in a manner that 
won her a real ovation. 
Jan. 28, 1927 


Evening Bulletin, Phila. 


In role of Marguerite in Faust-- 
Irene Williams made a very person- 
able heroine and sang the many arias 
well, notably the “Jewel Song.” Her 
acting was good throughout, but 
especially in the closing scene where 
she did her best singing. 
Dec. 22, 1926. 
Samuel L. Laciar in Philadelphia 
Publi Ledger. 


Address 15 West 74th St. 
New York City 


MUSICAL COURIER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The program presented by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at its concerts of February 4 and 5, 
under the leadership of Fritz Reiner as guest conductor, 
comprised the work of five different composers. The first 
number, the Overture to Centerentola by Rossini, was of a 
happy, humorous, jolly atmosphere and was followed by 
Concerto Grosso, No. 8 in G minor, by Corelli, written for 
two violins and ‘cello as solo instruments with accompani- 
ment of strings. This composition, “written for Christmas 
Eve,” is indeed beautiful, especially the Pastorale which 
comes near the close. The solo instruments were finely 
played by Michel Gusikoff, David Dubinsky and Willem 
Van den Burg. Variations on a Theme of Mozart, by 
Reger, also proved very pleasing, embodying many original 
and striking features. Mr. Reiner selected for this per- 
formance six of the eight variations which were originally 
written, closing with the complicated Fugue which was 
splendidly played. The tone poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
by Strauss, held much of interest. It is written to a definite 
program but notwithstanding this fact it is close to incom- 
prehensible to any but the experienced listener. It is also 
very long, but it was given an excellent and detailed reading 
by Mr. Reiner, while the orchestra surmounted the many 
difficulties admirably. Beethoven’s Leonore Overture, No. 3, 
formed a pleasing close to an unusual program. ‘ 

The Jacobinoff-Folgmann-Wissow Trio (consisting of 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist; Emil Folgmann, cellist; and 
Josef Wissow, pianist) provided the program for the meet- 
ing of the Chamber Music Association in the ballroom of 
the Penn Athletic Club on February 6. Three trios were 
included in the program—the Chausson trio in G minor; 
the op. 15, No. 1, by Mozart; and the B major trio by 
Brahms. A. large and enthusiastic audience thoroughly appre- 
ciated the good work done by this promising trio. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, added to his laurels when 
he gave a recital before the Penn Athletic Club Musical 
Association on February 6. His program included many 
favorites, notably the Prologue from Pagliacci, Vision 
Fugitive from Herodiade, Trees by Tours, Twickenham 
Ferry and Danny Deever. The other numbers were also 
pleasing, including aria from Zaza, Debussy’s Nuit D’Etoilles, 
Il Neige by Bemberg, and a Nocturne written by Curran 
for Mr. Thomas and dedicated to him. His voice is a mar- 
vellous organ, beautifully used, and when combined with 
such a pleasing personality as his, it makes an irresistible 
combination. The audience was hugely enthusiastic and Mr. 
Thomas was gratifyingly generous with encores, giving as 
many as five or six at the close. Francis De Bourguignon 
was the clever accompanist, also assisting on the program 
by playing a group of solos, Impromptu in B flat by Brenta, 
Romance by Sibelius, and Seguidillas by Albeniz. He gave 
us an encore, the E minor Waltz by Chopir. 

Club Composers’ Day was celebrated at the meeting of the 
Philadelphia Music Club in the Bellevue-Stratford Ball 
room on February 8. The program was intensely interesting 
and held many splendid compositions. A double trio con- 
sisting of Dorothy Fox, Minerva Kershaw Bower, Mar- 
guerite Barr, Ruth Montague, Mary Bray and Elsa Doughty 
Zollinger, sang Return of Spring and Chanson Sans Paroles 
by Ellen Vinton Ford, with the composer at the piano. A 
string trio composed of Mary Wharton, violin (the com- 
poser of these numbers); Nelle Walther, cello, and Helen 
Ferguson, piano, played Song of the Wig-Wam and Waltzes, 
Jardin D’Amour. Carroll O’Brien, tenor, accompanied by 
Loretta Kerk, sang Wanderer’s Night Song, Just in the 
Hush Before the Dawn, and The Lovers, by Raymond 
Vetter. A Quartet in D minor, written by Samuel L. Laciar 
was played by Florence I. Haenle, first violin; Helen Row- 
ley, second violin; Ella J. Rowley, viola, and Effie Irene 
Hubbard, cello. Wilbur Evans, baritone, sang three charm- 
ing songs, Down to the Sea, I’m Not Weary Yet and Vaga 
bond Song, by Elizabeth Gest, with the composer at the 
piano, Anna Noeskel, soprano, sang a setting of Joyce Kil- 
mer’s poem, Trees, and The Return, by Cosette Henderson 
Marvick, with the composer at the piano. Violin compo 
sitions, Romanza and Pierrette, by Carolina M. Birch, were 
well played by Florence I. Haenle, with the composer as 
accompanist. The closing number was The Singing Leaves, 
Ds Francis McCollin, a delightful choral composition, sung 
by the club chorus under the direction of Clarence K. Baw- 
den, with Caroline Wagner Green, soprano; Carroll O’Brien, 
tenor, and Fred Homer, baritone, as soloists. Myrtle C. 
Eaver was at the piano. All the compositions were pleasing 
and gave evidence of abundant talent among the club’s 
members. 

Louis Vierne, organist of Notre Dame Cathedral in 
Paris, oe heard for the first time in Philadelphia on Feb- 
ruary when he gave a superb recital on the organ in the 
Grand Goort of the Wanamaker Store. His program in- 
cluded the tremendous Bach Toccata and Fugue in D minor ; 
a group of three delightful numbers (Legende, Berceuse and 
Carillon) by Mr. Vierne; the Third Chorale in A minor by 
Cesar Franck; the first performance of Adagio by Lazare 
Levy, which was written for and dedicated to Mr. Vierne; 
Carillon de St. Paul d’Orleans by Alphonse Marty, and 
two movements (Adagio and Finale) from the First Sym- 
phony by Mr. Vierne. It was a raré opportunity to hear 
such a master of the organ and was enjoyed by a large 
audience. 

Concerts which will be long remembered by those present 
were given in the Academy of Music, on February 11 and 
12, by the Philadelphia Orchestra with Fritz Kreisler as solo- 
ist. The program held only numbers by Beethoven, the 
first being the second symphony in D in which the orchestra 
played as it never does under any other baton than that 
held by Leopold Stokowski. This was Dr. Stokowski’s first 
appearance after his winter “vacation” and he received a 
very cordial ovation when he stepped onto the stage and 
after the splendid reading of the symphony. The second 
number was Drei Equale for four trombones. These were 
extremely well played by Gardell Simons, Paul P. Lotz, 
C. E. Gerhard and Heinrich Wiemann. These men also 
received enthusiastic applause. The climax was reached with 
the final number which was the matchless D major con- 
certo for violin and orchestra, played by Fritz Kreisler. 

The Philadelphia La Scala Grand Opera Company pre- 
sented a splendid performance of Rigoletto at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, February 12, with Riccardo Stracci- 
ari in the title role. This well known Italian baritone created 
great enthusiasm by his splendid portrayal of the part. His 
singing was of a high order throughout and was fully 
matched by his fine dramatic ability. Following the third 
act he was obliged to repeat the Vendetta Scene, with Pina 
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Carvelli (as Gilda), before the curtain. Miss Carvelli was 
charming as Gilda, making a wonderfully fine impression 
by her singing of the Caro Nome, as well as the other high 
lights of the opera. Giuseppe Barsotti was excellent as the 
Duke and sang the well known arias most pleasingly. Henri 
Scott made a fine Sparafucile, while the lesser parts were 
well taken as follows: Anna lago as Maddalena, Luigi Dall 
Molle as Monterone, Preston Foster as Ceprano, Edith House 
as the Countess, Salomea Zbetniew as Giovanna, Millicent 
McCoy as the Page, Adolfo Calvetti as Marullo and Paolo 
Calvini as Borsa. Pirro Paci conducted well, and the stage 
management was in the competent hands of Alexander 
Puglia. 

Louise Hunter, coloratura soprano, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Paul Kochanski, Polish violinist, were the artists 
who appeared before the Penn Athletic Club Musical Asso- 
ciation on February 13. The beautiful, clear and flutelike 
tones of the young soprano and the usual fine playing of the 
violinist delighted the large and enthusiastic audience to the 
extent of recalling each artist after every group of numbers, 
which, with vivacious charm the former acknowledged with 
encores, while the latter with a dignified repose of man- 
ner was equally generous. Nothing, in these days, need be 
said of method and technic, for no artist would appear before 
an audience without this equipment, and, too, it must be so 
perfected that it is forgotten except as it forms a unity 
which one has a right to expect in a work of art. How- 
ever, special note may be taken of the power behind the 
production which is termed spirit or temperament on the 
joint action of both, and in this both artists bespoke the 
individual in no uncertain manner. Louise Hunter's Polo- 
naise from Mig non (Thomas) was an expression of the 
exuberance of joy; her Aprile (Tosti) showed a fine sense 
of deeper feeling one might not expect in so gay a singer, 
while her rendition of Les Filles de Cadiz by Delibes and 
La Girometta by Sibella gave this tees voiced coloratura 
a dramatic chance which she in no way missed. Mr. Ko- 
chanski’s selections were not just the stereotyped ones, but 
were interesting and pleasing. The Concerto in A minor 
(Vivaldi) was beautifully done. The Allegro was perhaps 
a bit slower than one would expect but when the Largo and 
Presto were added one felt the well considered and carefully 
maintained balance quite in keeping with the character of 
the composition and style of the composer. Other outstand- 
ing numbers were Hebrew Melody (in which the incredible 
beauty of tone was particularly notable) and Praeludium 
by Bach and the seldom heard Carnaval Russe (Wieniaw- 
ski) in which most marvellous effects were produced on the 
violin. Kochanski plays with reserved and well controlled 
medium, beautiful in tone and articulation no matter what 
the demands as to pitch or dynamics. Pierre Luboshutz was 
excellent as accompanist. M. M. C. 


Virginia to Offer Teachers’ Examination 

The first authorized examination of private teachers of 
applied music ever held in the history of Virginia will take 
place March 23, during the convention of the Virginia Music 
Teachers’ State Association which will convene at the State 
Teachers’ College at Harrisonburg, Va., on March 21. These 
examinations will be conducted by a committee of certificated 
teachers of Virginia Colleges under the personal direction 
of Thomas D. Eason, director of Teacher Training of the 
Virginia State Board of Education. The co-operative plan 
presented ‘in the form of a resolution which was endorsed 
and passed by the State Board provides that the Music 
feachers’ Association. shall examine all applicants who in 
turn shall receive certificates of professional recognition from 
the State Board of Education. The plan is nonco mmpulsory 
but is a definite step toward the standardization of musi¢ 
teaching in Virginia. 

Requirements are as follows: (1) All applicants must 
register two weeks prior to examinations; (2) registration 
blanks can be secured from Edwin Feller, president of the 
Music Teachers’ Association, Hotel Southland, Norfolk, Va., 
hy request; (3) Teachers’ examinations will be held March 
2, 1927, State Teachers’ College, Harrisonburg, Va.; (4) 
all applicants must present high school graduation or its 
equivalent; (5) examinations are classified as follows: 

(A) Piano—theoretical, pedagogical, and practical, practical har- 
mony, form and history of music. 

(B) Voice- 
history. 

(C) Violin—theoretical, pedagogical and practical, 
mony, form and music history. 

(D) Harmony for teachers of harmony. 


—theoretical and pedagogical, music theory, form, and 


practical har- 


Test Compositions 
Piano A three-part invention by Bach; 2. A first movement from 
1 sonata by Beethoven; 3. A nocturne; 4. A piece composed since 
Chopin’s time, selected by applicant; 5. A simple sight-reading test. 
Violin—1. A movement from a modern sonata; 2. Two movements 
from a standard concerto; 3. Kreutzer Etude No. 28, E minor; 
4. Simple test in sight reading. 


Purdon Robinson Gives Studio Recital 


Purdon Robinson gave the first of a series of musicales 
at his West Seventy-fifth street studio on February 10. 
Among the list of Mr. Robinson’s pupils, those who sang 
were Helen Gleason, soprano of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany; Mrs. William J. Wilbur, soprano soloist of the First 
Methodist Church at Mamaroneck; Mrs. R. D. Magraw; 
Barbara Hutchins; Mrs. Ernest Pope; R. Duane Hum- 
phreys, baritone soloist of the Mt. Kisco Episcopal Church, 
and William J. Wilbur, baritone and musical director of the 
First Methodist Church at Mamaroneck. At each of the 
musicales which Mr. Robinson is giving he has planned to 
have one of his professional friends as guest artist. On this 
occasion Doris Doe sang a number of songs in her delightful 
manner to the great ple: asure of the large audience. Flor- 
ence Adams, Mr. Robinson's assistant, was the accompanist. 


PARIS STUDIOS 
BYRNE STUDIOS for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 


gave 20 Operas in France during past season. 
Complete staff of instructors 
JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE, Director 
(Recommended by Jean de Reszke) 
157 Foubourg, St. Honore, Paris 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until May 
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BACHAUS 


Reappearance in London 


after Phenomenal Tour of 


© Muray Studios 


Crowded Balconies at First Appearance in Two Years 
Enthralled by Bachaus 


for half an hour, the audi- 
last some hundreds were 
Sketch. 


There was an extraordinary scene at the finish, when, 
ence clamoured for more and more encores, and at the 
grouped all around the platform and the pianist. Daily 


which proves 


that the musical 
excellence. 


Daily Express. 


There was a large and enthusiastic audience, 
public has a long memory and does not forget 


One came away from Queens Hall last night with regret that this was to be the 
only recital Bachaus is to give this season. Daily Telegraph. 


Bachaus had a large audience. His popularity is a good sign of sanity on the 
part of the public, for of all living pianists he is the healthiest and sanest. The 
total absence of violence and exaggeration in his playing is anything but a 
symptom of intellectual or emotional coldness. On the contrary, his crystal 
clear technique and his beautiful rich tone are always a pleasure to hear and are 
never used for unworthy purposes. His playing of the Waldstein Sonata of 
Beethoven was a model of style and his playing of a set of familiar small pieces 
by Schubert was delightful. The Star. 


Bachaus is quite undeniable. He has thought out every point and puts the 
whole thing before us without any sort of hesitation. He seems, in some curious 
way, to have thought of all the things that this piece of Brahms or Beethoven 
or Schubert might have meant and to have decided quite definitely for himself 
(and for us) which of them it does mean. Observer. 


are after all not difficult. 


He seemed to be proving that Chopin’s Studies 
Daily 


Mail. 


tained between the scale of the music 
in nothing did poetry “orem 
Times 


In everything there was a proportion mai 
and the dynamics employed in interpreting it; 
into rhetoric, expression into extravagance, nor tone into noise. 
Times. (E. N.) 


His playing is a joy. Sunday 


SYDNEY 


A crowded house, including parties from both Federal and Government Houses, 
paid tribute to a fine concert at the Town Hall—the first of the series by 
Bachaus. Had he granted the wishes of the audience, he would have played an 
encore to every number. Sun. 


In a crescendo of enthusiasm, due no less to his emotional power than’to his 
prodigious technique, Bachaus revealed his art as a great pianist to an Australian 
audience at the Town Hall. Morning Herald. 


Town Hall packed in every part 
Seldom has the big auditorium 
He literally 

Telegraph. 


A colossal audience and a colossal artist—the 
with many standing, to greet a Master Pianist. 
witnessed such scenes of enthusiasm as in the recital last night. 
brought the audience to its feet. Daily 


All the chairs in the Town Hall were occupied by eager listeners, who had come 
through one of the coldest nights in the year to listen to a one-man concert. 
It was not long before the musician had his audience in a state of aesthetic 
intoxication. Truth. 


Concerts in Australia 


and New Zealand 


Lovers of CHOPIN had a glorious treat. Sunday News 


3achaus is the greatest player of BEETHOVEN that we have heard. 


Sunday Times 


The memorable Bachaus season closed in a memorable manner. The big gath 
ering refused to leave. Throngtng up from the body of the Hall and down from 
the Organ Gallery until the pianist was completely surrounded by his admirers, 
the people stood while Bachaus played seven extra pieces. 


NEW ZEALAND 


A full realisation of what pianoforte mastery means 

It is indeed impossible to judge the performances of Bachaus by ordinary stand 
ards, his astonishing technical facility and the breadth of his readings cause the 
keyboard utterances of many of his contemporaries to dwindle into comparative 
insignificance. New Zealand Herald (Auckland). 


A very triumph of pianistic art, which tuned up the great audience to a pitch of 
genuine excitement. It was universally recognized that they had never heard 
his like. The best known of LISZT’S Hungarian Rhapsodies, and the 
impressive, was played with truly Herculean Power and dazzling technique. It 
will be sufficient to state that its performance by Bachaus compared well with 
Liszt’s own. It reached the highwater mark of pianistic attainment and 
edly he received a tremendous ovation that shook the house. To hear him once 
means one’s undoing; one cannot stay away. Press (Christchurch). 


most 


desery ° 


The distinguished visitor leaves behind him a reputation which it will be difficult 
for any following pianist to equal. Sun (Christchurch). 


MELBOURNE 


3achaus won all hearts by his affectionate treatment of the SCHUBERT num 
bers, then, with the “Waldstein,” and later with the Chopin sonata, he 
unqualified homage. An awestruck silence fell upon the 
“Funeral March” proceeded, and Bachaus succeeded, where many fail, in giving 
dignity as well as the note of pity and regret to the trio. A wonderful pre 
gramme wonderfully rendered by one of the world’s great masters of musi¢ 


earned 


vast audience as thie 


Eclipsed all SCHUMANN performances heard here in recent times. 


audience was stirred to a pitch of exceptional enthusiasm. 


beloved 
Argus. 


The true Mozartian magic was in the concert-giver’s rendering of the 


Sonata in A major. 


Like rustle of silk was some of the dainty playing of the Minuet measure 
Mozart’s A major Sonata. Sun 


A model performance for students and a delightful one for MOZART 


siasts. Age 


with beautiful 
to his reper 


Herald 


Though it was his ninth rec ital, Bachaus gave a programme replete 
works that he had not played before. There seems to be no limit 
tory. 


BACHAUS AND HIS TWELVE CONCERTS HAVE BECOME A MAT- 
TER OF HISTORY IN MELBOURNE. IT IS NO USE CASTING 
AROUND FOR COMPARISONS. Sun 


BACHAUS EUROPEAN TOURS 1927-28—NEXT AMERICAN TOUR 1928-29 


Duo-Art Rolls 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Address: Piccadilly Hotel, London 


























CLAUDIA 


MU LI 


Beloved on Three Continents 





February 23—Buffalo, N. Y., as 
Violetta in “La Traviata” 


February 24—Cincinnati, Ohio, 
as Mimi in “La Boheme” 


February 25—Chattanooga, 
Tenn., as Leonora in “II Trov- 
atore”’ 


(With the 
Chicago Civic Opera Co.) 


Excerpts from the Detroit, Mich., press on 


concert given there February 19: 
“Muzio’s ‘voice is one of dramatic expressiveness, 
powerful in its appeal. The singer combines warmth 
and feeling with a fine sense of proportion in her 
interpretations, and her instinct for rhetorical effects 
is one of the engaging characteristics of her work 
in recital.”—Detroit Free Press 

“Not many operatic artists are either able or wise 
enough to sing as well in recital as Muzio does. Ad- 
justing her lovely voice to the piano she sings with 
a golden purity of tone and a restraint of volume that 
surprising.” —Detroit Evening 


is as delightful as it is 


Star 


Management 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. 


DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, President 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


Baldwin Piano Used 
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WHAT IS VOICE CULTURE? 


What Does the Cultivation of the Voice for Practical 
Purposes Consist of in Our Day? 


BY ANNA E. ZEIGLER 











Goethe says: “Searching for truth will always bring a 
definite method of procedure, when coupled with clarity 
of mind.” 

The dictionary says: “Voice is the sound produced by the 
vocal organs of a person or animal, produced by the ex- 
pulsion ot a blast of air from the lungs through the glottis ; 
variations in loudness arise by varying the intensity of this 
blast.” 

Not being quite satisfied with these blasts against the 
glottis, we will look into earlier records, which may be found 
in The Library of Original Sources, 550 years before Christ, 
Herod visited Egypt, as did Plato 100 years later; both 
sages left writings about the voice culture of the Priests 
of Memphis and Theba. 

These priests had enormous vocal power, without the 
force which passionate utterance gives to the voice, for they 
had to.conquer their individual emotions before they were 
allowed to send out their voices to the multitudes. The 
effect was uncanny to the listeners; it gained unquestioning 
devotion, for none of the people had learned to conquer 
themselves, so that no human being could speak like the 
Oracles; therefore all who heard those deep powerful 
voices, speaking with superior wisdom, believed they heard 
their gods, and obeyed. (Oh! that we teachers were 
oracles to our students!) Incidentally there are authentic 
records that these priests studied breath control for many 
years. They repeated unbelievably long formulae on one 
breath; thus the control of the breath and voice con- 
sisted of “withheld” breathing. At a somewhat later 
period the Jewish Cantor made use oi the same principle. 

The next authentic records of voice culture occur in the 
days of early Greek civilization, Plato, and later Ruskin, 
left very definite descriptions of fine discriminations in 
the teaching of the voice. All the early Greek music was 
built up from singing; their instruments had many more 
strings than later ones, probably corresponding to all the 
tones in the voice. 

At this time voice development ‘and control were not only 
taught in the Priesthood, but also in the schools then 
existing for the aristocracy; caste made it impossible for 
any other persons to get this instruction. There were graded 
courses of voice treatment; the first of these, called “Voci- 
feraci” began when the children were very young (about 
the age of five); they were encouraged to shout during 
their play. (Some of our present-day singers seem to 
follow this method). 

As these voice students produced the marvelous Greek 
dramas, it is a safe conclusion that the natural shout can 
be made the basis upon which voice culture may begin; this, 
during swift motion, cannot be throaty, it simply must ex- 
pand the lungs. 

The second grade of the Greek culture was called Pho- 
nastici, and our system of phonetics is the equivalent. To 
shout and simultaneously phonate vowels gives the proper 
and indispensable reflex equipoise of tone and body. Wesley 
Mills writes ‘The purpose of all voice practice should 
be to establish those reflexes which attain the end, the ideal, 
and to form correct habits. A poem, properly recited, or 
a song, satisfactorily sung, implies a combination of certain 
reflexes or habits; some of these are in their main features 
common to all speech and song.” 

The proper guidance of the voice during cultivation may 
well follow the Greek example of phonation, or reflection 
of the outward streaming breath of the shout. This phona- 
tion was common to the later phase of voice culture known 
as the Italian bel canto school. The records of that time 
do not show articulation or diction as a factor during culti- 
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vation, but emphasize that there should be no flickering 
of a candle held before the singer’s mouth. This is the 
equivalent of the reflex action; it relaxes the muscular sys- 
tem and allows the softest tone to be carried a great dis- 
tance along the ether waves. (See the radio; just ask 
the shouters to do it). 

The third stage was called Vocalici; we might call it 
voice mastery. It is the cultivation of vocally expressed 
thought, and is the culmination of expressing human emo- 
tions in song and speech with such finish that complete con- 
trol is obtained. 

The open question is, does this third or finishing stage re- 
quire specific thinking or not? 

We have had actors, speakers and singers with the gift 
of glorious voices, well-used, who during performance did 
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not concentrate on the meaning; the bel canto school never 
aimed at bringing out the word- meaning. Shall we not 
then as voice cultivators mark a new era in voice culture, 
in which we insist on an awakening of a higher intelligence 
in our pupils, giving them a knowledge of underlying prin- 
ciples, combined with the modus operandi so well recognized, 
that nervous fear and hesitancy cannot prevail? 

It can be done; the autonomies or self-governing forces 
have been clearly described by the medical profession, and 
we understand at last where we can directly call upon true 
pitch, power, extended range, true feeling, expression in the 
eyes during singing, and all other phases that lead to super- 
lative vocal expression. 

Knowledge being the fountain-head of progress and of 
liberty, our new era clearly must include all the knowledge 
that has stood and will stand the test of time. 

The watch-word of the day for vocal teachers is Con- 
scious Control. 

It is our duty as progressive teachers, not to be conceited 
about our findings, but to show a vital interest in the special 
methods of other teachers. There are those who advocate 
falsetto training, training from frontal resonance, from 
head tones downward, from fundamental tone, from speech, 
from the glottis, from withheld breath, from applied breath, 
from relaxation, from body expression, etc. 

The Guild of Vocal Teachers should be interested in 
compiling contemporary specialties. Let us air all of them 
in conferences, for in that way we will surely find a stabilized 
standard for practical results in voice culture. 


Cellist Durioux | Wins Praises 


New York dailies, following the cello recital in Town Hall 
of Willem Durieux on February 15, praised him with unani- 
mous voice. The Herald-Tribune noted his ample me- 
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chanical skill and tone, expression and sympathy, while 
The Sun said his recital was most enjoyable, his musician- 
ship and style sound, warmth and flowing color being notable. 
The Post said “he drew a clear, sweet tone,” and mentioned 
the vigorous applause he received. “His fine, mellow tone, 
his mastery of tone-color, his agility’ were commented on 
by the Times, while the Telegram especially spoke of his 
intelligent and conscientious performance, and the favor 
gained on many occasions. 


Arturo Vita Pupil on Opera Tour 


Zara Lavell, soprano, a pupil of Arturo Vita, has been 
engaged for three years with the Scala Grand Opera Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, now on tour in the South. Miss Lavell 
has appeared as Nedda in Pagliacci, Marguerite in Faust, 
and has sung the title role in Butterfly. The tour in- 
cludes Lynchburg, Va., Durham, Greenville, Charlotte, Win- 
ston-Salem, Charleston, Jacksonville, Orlando and Tampa, 
and will conclude with a long engagement in Havana. 

Miss Lavell, whose voice is desc ribed by the critics as 
a warm and colorful lyric soprano, is a New England girl 
who returned a year ago from a series of successful en- 
gagements in Italian opera. Her American debut was made 
last spring at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in a pro- 
duction of Boheme by the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany. She has also been heard in concert. 


Heniot Levy a Busy Pianist-Lecturer-Teacher 


As pianist, lecturer and pedagogue, Heniot Levy is con- 
stantly in demand. Besides teaching large. classes at the 
American Conservatory, Chicago, Mr. Levy finds time for 
lecture recitals and master classes elsewhere. On January 
12 he gave a piano recital and held a master class at Lima, 
Ohio, and gave two lecture-recitals before the Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association at Lincoln on February 8 and 9. 


Rudolph Reuter Summer Classes 


Rudolph Reuter, now touring the Pacific Coast, where, 
among other dates, he is playing five concerts with the 
orchestras of Los Angeles and San Francisco, has an- 
nounced a summer master class to be held in Los Angeles 
this coming summer from the end of July until September. 
Mr. Reuter, as usual, will have his always popular Chicago 
summer classes in June and July. Sponsored by prominent 
pianists and teachers of the coast, and by the largest music 
house in the south of California, the class will attract the 
many followers of this popular artist. Climate and oppor- 
tunities for recreation are the chief claims for popularity 
of Southern Califronia for the music teacher who desires 
to further his or her knowledge during the summer with 
a master instructor. 
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RoMEo ET JULIETTE, FEBRUARY 19 

On Saturday evening, February 19, Gounod’s Romeo et 
Juliette was the attraction at the Metropolitan with a less 
familiar Juliette, Thalia Sabanieeva, who nevertheless made 
a favorable impression. Vocally she was equal to the de- 
mands of the role and‘her delineation was charming and of 
considerable appeal. Of course the Romeo of Edward 
Johnson was as successful as of old, for this is without 
doubt one of his finest roles. The artistic contributions of 
Lawrence Tibbett (Mercutio), Clarence Whitehill (Capu- 
let), Leon Rothier (Friar Laurent) and William Gustaf- 
son (The Duke of Verona) added to the general excel- 
lence of the performance, which was heard by a capacity 
house. Hasselman conducted. 

SunpAy Nicut Concert, Fresruary 20 

A fine array of artists was offered on Sunday night, 
February 20, and the program, all told, was admirably 
performed and enjoyed by a fair sized audience. The 
program opened with the Tannhaeuser overture, after which 
Gustav Schuetzendorf sang an aria from the Magic Flute 
and was cordially received. Ina Bourskaya, striking looking, 
gave a dashing rendition of the ever popular Habanera, 
after which Mario Chamlee, in fine voice, was a welcome 
addition in O Paradiso from L’Africana. Ellen Dalossy 
chose as her contribution, Czardas from Die Fledermaus, and 
Ezio Pinza, the new bass, made a hit with La Calunnia 
aria from The Barber. W hat could have been a lovelier 
number than the Depuis le Jour from Charpentier’s Louise 
for Lucrezia Bori? She sang it exquisitely. The Nutcracker 
Suite opened the second half of the evening, and Mario 
Basiola gave a good rendition of the prologue from Pagliacci. 
By way of contrast came the quartet from Boheme, sung by 
Mmes. Nanette Guilford and Grace Anthony and Messrs. 
pes on and Basiola. Leon Rothier sang Piff Paff from 
Les Huguenots, followed by a group of charming Spanish 
songs by Miss Bori. Roses from the South Waltz by 
Strauss brought, the program to an end. 

Tue Kinc’s HENCHMAN, FEBRUARY 21 

Another brilliant audience attended the second perform- 
ance of Deems Taylor’s The King’s Henchman at the Met- 
ropolitan on February 21. As on the opening night, there 
was much discussion during the intermission pro and con 
as to the merits of the work, but the fact is undeniable that 
the spontaneous applause given by the audience to Mr. 
Taylor and Edna St. Vincent Millay was not that of chauv- 
anism but was promoted by genuine appreciation of the 
work of these two collaborators. That two performances 
were given. within a few days before soldout houses is proof 
that there is a demand for opera in English and that it will 
be supported by New Yorkers. 

The cast for the second performance of Mr. Taylor’s opera 
was the same as on the csgomye | night, with Lawrence Tibbett 
again scoring decisively as the King. Edward Johnson, 
always a great singing-actor, made the most of his oppor- 
tunities as Aethelwold, and Florence Easton sang beautifully 
the ungrateful role of Aelfrida. The cast was an unusually 
large one, but special mention must be made of the inter- 
pretations of William Gustafson as Maccus; Merle Alcock, 
as Ase; and George Meader as Dunstan, Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted with authority. 

It TrovaTorE, FEBRUARY 22 (MATINEE) 

February 22, a holiday audience packed the Metropolitan 
to hear an excellent performance of Il Trovatore with 
Frances Peralta, rejoining the company, in the role of 
Leonora. True, ‘she has been heard in the role many times, 
but it is quite safe to say that never has she been heard to 
better advantage. She returns with her voice fresh and of 
noticeable richness after her absence in Europe. Miss Peralta 
sang well throughout the afternoon but did her most beauti- 
ful singing in her big moment of the opera—The Cloister 
scene—when she was accorded an enthusiastic reception. She 
looked lovely and acted superbly. Karin Branzell was the 
Azucena and a fine one. Hers is a beautiful voice and 
she showed it to advantage. Giovanni Martinelli appeared 
in his old role of Manrico. He was in unusually good 
voice and sang with an abandon and spirit that won him 
rounds of applause. Mario Basiola lent his rich voice and 
dignified style to the part of Count di Luna. The role of Fer- 
rando was in the capable hands of Ezio Pinza. Bellezza 
gave the score a worthy reading. 

PELLEAS AND MELISANDE, FEBRUARY 23 

Debussy’s master work, Pelleas and Melisande, was again 
given at the Metropolitan with the artistic cast which has 
been associated with the production since it was first given 
by this organization. This included Edward Johnson as 
Pelleas, Lucrezia Bori as Melisande, Clarence Whitehill as 
Golaud, Leon Rothier as Arkel, Kathleen Jioward as 
Genevieve, Louis Hunter as Little Yniold and Paolo 
Ananian as the Physician. This alone is a sufficient factor 
in justifying the statement that production was fine art, 
with the further backing that the Debussy opus is an out- 
standing record of genius in its musical conception and 
construction. It hardly seems possible that anyone else 
could have so beautifully grasped the elusive psychological 
mysticism of Maeterlinck better than this composer, even 
though at times this very quality leaves the hearer quite 
at sea. The allegories appear a little far fetched in certain 
instances but the ecstatic quality of the entire work puts this 
detail in the background. The Metropolitan has done all it 
could in the setting up of the work to maintain and even 
accentuate the subjectively sublimated moods of this opera. 
Mr. Hasselman gave a beautiful, subdued reading of the 
score. 

Das RHEINGOLD, FepruarRy 24 (MATINEE) 

Das Rheingold was the second opera given in the Wagner 
series and drew the usual large crowd of devotees of the 
famous composer’s works. The opera was given once be- 
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fore this season with one change in the cast, Michael Boh- 
nen on this occasion singing and interpretating in a mas- 
terly manner the role of Wotan. As in every part entrusted 
to him, Mr. Bohnen was impressive and dramatic, projecting 
the character realistically over the foot- lights. Walther 
Kirchoff was Loge, the role in which he made his debut at 
the Metropolitan this season, and duplicated his former suc- 
cess. Gustav Schiitzendorf again was one of the high lights 
of the opera as Alberich, and Nanny Larsen-Todsen was 
excellent as Fricka. Among the others in the cast who gave 
familiar portrayals of their various roles were George 
Meader, Adamo Didur, Maria Mueller, Karin Branzell, 
Phradie Wells and Marion Telva. 
La BoHEME, Fesruary 25 

Frances Alda made her farewell appearance of the season 
in the fifth presentation of La Boheme. . The soprano was 
in fine fettle and lent pathos to the wistful Mimi. Mme. 
Alda has now left for a tour of New Zealand, which coun- 
try she has not visited since her coming to the Metropolitan. 
Nanette Guilford, in the favorite role of Musetta, was a 
brilliant contrast to Mme. Alda; she delivered the Waltz 
song with the true spirit of the flirt and besides was a de- 
lightful figure to behold. She was given loud applause. 
Mario Chamlee was an impassioned Rodolfo; his voice had 
color and warmth. The others of that lovable Bohemian 
crowd were impersonated by Millo Picco as Schaunard, An- 
tonio Scotti as Marcello and Ezio Pinza as Colline. The 
character work of this melange of pity and humor was hand- 
led by Paolo Ananian as Benoit, Paltrinieri as Parpignol, 
and Malatesta as Alcindor. Boheme has its appeal no mat- 
ter how often it is given; it always draws a huge house and 
arouses the listeners to a high pitch of enthusiasm. This 
occasion was no exception. Belezza conducted 

ANDREA CHENIER, FEBRUARY 26 

Giovanni Martinelli made his last appearance of the season 
in Andrea Chenier. It was also his first appearance in the 
role of the Revolutionary hero at the Metropolitan and it is 
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said to be by far his best role. That he brought to it a voice 
of golden beauty, and intense poignancy to the lyric and 
dramatic parts is something that all who heard him will 
have to acknowledge. In the Improvisation air in the first 
act he brought down the house, and the enthusiasm of the 
audience was only stopped at the end of the performance by 
the putting out of the lights. Mr. Martinelli presented a 
dignified and aristocratic figure, mingled with fire and fer- 
vor. Florence Easton was a convincing and refined Made- 
leine besides being also in excellent vocal form. Giuseppe 
De Luca, beautifully interpretated the part of Gerard, and 
Bourskaya, Alcock, Bada, Didur and others completed the 
cast. Serafin gave a vivid orchestral reading. 
Tue Bartered Brive, Fesruary 26 (AFTERNOON) 

A repetition of The Bartered Bride was presented at the 
Saturday matinee with the same cast as heard previously, in- 
cluding Maria Mueller, Rudolf Laubenthal, Michael Bohnen, 
George Meader, Marion Telva, George Cehanovsky, James 
Wolf, Louise Hunter and others. The entire performance 
was given with verve under the direction of Bodanzky, and 
to judge by the enthusiasm of the audience the humor of 
the opera was thoroughly appreciated. The dancing of 
Ruth Page, Giuseppe Bonfiglio, Muriel Halliday and the 
ballet added to the enjoyment of the performance. 


RiGoLetto, Fesruary 26 


On Saturday evening, February 26, Rigoletto was re- 
peated before the usual capacity house with a familiar cast 
which gave an admirable performance. Marion Talley, the 
Gilda, was in excellent voice and sang the Caro Nome beau- 
tifully, winning a well deserved ovation. She looked charm- 
ing and acted convincingly. Mario Chamlee was an ideal 
partner for Miss Talley, and did full justice to the music, 
sharing honors. De Luca re-appeared in his always popu- 
lar role of the jester, adding distinction to the performance. 
Merle Alcock was an attractive Lola, and lent her rich voice 
to the effectiveness of the scenes where she participated. The 
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small part of the Countess was well handeled by Louise 
Lerch. Bellezza conducted. 
Sunpay Nicut Concert, Fesruary 27 

On Sunday evening, February 27, a capacity audience gath- 
ered at the Metropolitan to hear a splendid array of artists, 
including Editha Fleischer, Elda Vettori, Marcella Roeseler, 
Vittorio Fullin, Giovanni Martinelli (who made his farewell 
for the season), Mario Basiola, George Cehanoysky, Adamo 
Didur, Giovanni Martino, and the entire Metropolitan Opera 
House orchestra. All of the singers were in excellent voice, 
and upheld their fine reputations. It was a benefit concert 
for the Metropolitan Opera House Emergency Fund. Paul 
Eisler conducted. 


Music in Honolulu, Hawaii 

Honotutu.—The Hawaii Conservatory of Music, under 
the co-direction of Glenna Padmore and Roxanna Weihe, 
has recently closed its first year under conditions that augur 
well for its future success and permanence. It includes com- 
petent instructors in piano, violin and voice in its faculty and 
frequently offers master classes in several branches under 
great virtuosos and masters of voice. At the opening of 
the present year, Jeanne Jomelli, who is staying in Honolulu 
for one year, was announced as head of the department of 
voice. Her classes are extremely popular, as naturally they 
would be among the large number of singers in Hawaii who 
have become advanced by studies on the mainland and 
abroad..: Jomelli mastered eighty-five roles in opera and can 
interpret in five languages. Louis Graveure is to conduct 
a five weeks’ master class beginning April 1, under the 
auspices of this institution. Embryonic artists who desire 
first-hand knowledge of South Seas chants and genuine 
polynesian folk song (not the atrocious music alle ged to be 
Hawaiian) can find ample reward for their efforts in a few 
months’ work under competent native Royal Hula chanters. 
Authentic Hawaiian music does not exist outside a dimin- 
ishing circle of erstwhile royal singers who served at the 
courts of former kings and queens and high chiefs of Kauai, 
Maui, Hawaii, Oahu and Samoa. It is unwritten music of 
weird beauty and well worthy of preservation. The Royal 
Hula is also much perverted on Broadway and is totally un- 
apprehended in its myriad forms and significances. Some 
high priest of Terpsichore might well explore this fertile 
field of original rhythm before the true hula becomes totally 
extinct. 

Charles W. King, a local Hawaiian composer, with a com- 
pany of fifty native Hawaiian singers, opened their main- 
land tour of one year in The Prince of Hawaii, at the Ma- 
jestic Theater in Los Angeles, where the operetta ran suc- 
cessfully for two weeks before beginning a longer engage- 
ment in San Francisco. 

Florence Booco Johnston, Mus. D., is probably Hawaii's 
busiest piano teacher. She personally instructs seventy-eight 
pupils each week and many more through her numerous as- 
sistants. 

Honolulu has a symphony orchestra of fifty pieces under 
the directorship of Rex Dunn, formerly of Seattle and San 
Francisco. It is composed of army and navy officers and 
men and women prominent socially. Each season its offer- 
ings show real progress both in performance and selection 
of works. 

The ukulele is not a native Hawaiian instrument as many 
suppose, but is a modification of the Spanish guitar intro- 
duced into these Islands by early Portuguese mariners navi- 
gating Spanish ships. The gourd drum is the only instru 
ment used by the aborigine inhabitant of Hawaii. 


R. J. 
Orpheus Delightfully Given 


The Intimate Opera Company’s second production at the 
Mayfair Theater was Gluck’s Orpheus, which had its initial 
hearing on February 21, with Richard Hale in the title 
part. Mr. Hale had previously appeared as Orpheus when 
it was given at the Provincetown t’layhouse, at which time 
Macklin Marrow was also musical director. Elsa Ward 
sang the music of Eurydice, and to Master John Gaunt 
fell the part of Eros. 

When the curtain 
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rose on the first act—the tomb of 
Eurydice—the setting and lighting effects proved to be 
effective and artistic, with the chorus grouped on either 
side of the stage in various postures. The whole first act 
was finely sung, the voices in the ensemble being nicely 
balanced and of fresh quality. Mr. Hale sang his music 
(originally allotted to a contralto) sincerely and with 
dramatic style, but it cannot be said that his singing was 
always true to pitch. Mr. Hale’s middle register is rich 
and well produced, but some of his top notes could be 
improved upon. However, as a whole his delineation was 
praiseworthy and he was cordially received. Miss Ward 
sang extremely well as Eurydice, but Master Gaunt was 
not so happy. His diction was poor and his voice toc 
childish. The ballet work in the Underworld scene was 
excellent, the rhythm of the music being unusually well 
synchronized. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Marrow, played well, and the 
score was given a charming reading. In, fact, while there 
were many things about the performance that could have 
been improved upon, on the whole it was generally well 
done, and this opera company should be encouraged. With 
time its performances should become worthy of permanent 
consideratiom 


Miura in Namiko San at Academy of Music 


On the evening of April 5, at the Brooklyn Ac mary of 
Music, Tamaki Miura, Japanese soprano, will be heard in a 
performance of Franchetti’s Namiko San, in which she has 
been touring the country this season with much success. 
Mme. Miura appeared in the world premier of this opera 
last season with the Chicago Civic Opera. Much interest 
naturally surrounds its first appearance in New York. 
Cavalleria Rusticana will be given with the Franchetti 
opera. 
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Richard Hageman—No Idler 
4 number of vocal teachers and 
coaches complain that this season has 
been a rather slow one for them. On 
the other hand, Richard Hageman has 
had almost more than he could do. 
His present season began early, and he 
told a MusicaL Courier representa- 
tive that he did not know where all 
his pupils came from. The list in- 
cludes artists and students who have 
worked with him season after season, 
as well as some fresh material, some 
of which is very promising. 
Among the younger artists to be 
launched from his studios is Louise 
Lerch, young coloratura soprano, who 
impression this season (her first) at 
‘House. Two Sundays ago, at the 
vening concert at the Metropolitan, after her beautiful 
of The Shadow Song from Dinorah, she was 
an ovation, which was justly merited. Mr. Hage- 
Ss a promising career lor this young artist. 
a week Mr. Hageman goes to the Curtis In- 
*hiladelphia to teach, and the rest of his time 
at his New York studio is well booked. According to Mr. 
Hageman he rarely knows what kind of a day it 1s before 
seven in the evening, when he seeks a little relaxation. 
[his steady stream of pupils will continue until the mid- 
dle of May, when he will close his studios and, with Mrs. 
Hageman, go to Europe for about five weeks. During that 
time he will visit his brother in Holland, not having been 
1922, and also look for some new there 
On his return the middle of June, he will 
ie Chicago Musical College, following which 
iil probably three weeks at Fairmont 
Philadelphia been for three seasons 
Hageman is very enthusiastic about this work. The 
I collect as early as four in the after 
seats, as they are absolutely free to the 
His programs vary; night it may be a Rus 
) program; the next a German, and the next a French, 
Soloists, particularly local participate 
Sunday. 
he close of the Philadelphia season, he will 
probability to Europe for a couple of weeks, 
back Mrs should she stay there 
mer, returning in time open his fall season in 
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IRENE PecKHAM AT BARRINGTON SCHOOL 

Irene Peckham, fourteen-year-old piano prize winner of 
New York’s Music Week of 1925, gave a piano recital at 
the Barrington School, Mass., which brought her much praise. 
The sincerity and grace of her appearance and her poise 
were noted in print. “Unusual understanding, classic sim- 
plicity and dignity marked her playing of Bach and Beethoven 
works; Chopin and MacDowell works displayed great tech- 
nical ability, delicate and poetic beauty and dazzling bril- 
liancy,” said a local paper. This pupil of Carl M. Roeder 
has extraordinary technic, intellectual grasp and promise of 
emotional intensity. 

CEHANOVSKA-THOMAS Honors 

Mme. Cehanovska shares in the praises given Helen 
Thomas for the latter’s singing, having developed her voice 
and singing ability. Miss Thomas has appeared before audi- 
ences in Atlantic City and elsewhere with fine success; a 
private gathering recently heard and admired her splendid 
singing of Santuzza’s aria (Cavalleria Rusticana), in which 
her dramatic tones and musical warmth were notable. Her 
teacher played an accompaniment of unusual orchestral effect ; 
“Anybody can sing well to such an accompaniment,” said a 
listener. 
CHATTERTON Is ACCOMPANIST 

Just engaged as organist of the Greenwich Congregational 
Church, having a large class of pupils in New Haven, Mr. 


FRANK 








“The audience recalled 
Miss Peterson so many 
times that one might have 
thought the afternoon was 
one of opera and not an 
orchestral concert.’ 

said the 


rano, for- 
etropolitan 


The Chicago Daily Journal 
above about May Peterson, so 
merly Opera Comique and & 
pera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-V ocalion Records 








Chatterton is also an expert, experienced accompanist; his 
playing for Mme. De Kyzer at a studio musicale was much 
admired 

Society CONCERT 


WomMeEN’s PHILHARMONK 


The concert of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Leila H. Cannes, president, took place at Steinway 
Hail, February 6. Hubert Linscott, baritone, sang Schubert 
songs, followed by a group of American songs, with Harold 

Genther, accompanist. 

Jeannette Schneider, a highly accomplished pianist, ren- 
dered magnificently the Toccata-Etude (Bach-Taussig) ; 
3 tudes op. 10, Nos. 4 and 12, Nocturne (Chopin), and Valse 

Caprice (Strauss-Taussig). George W. Hammond gave an 
interesting talk (begun at the December concert): on Music 
and the Drama. Miguel Castellanos was guest of honor, 
Charlotte Manning, hostess, and those receiving were Jewel 
B. Hughes, Mrs. William Crossby, Mrs. Jeanne Roche and 
Mrs. William Wirme. 

EpytH May Cover Pays 


Edyth May Clover was dinner guest and piano soloist at 
a musical at Dr. Thum’s residence, February 10, receiving 
many compliments. 


February 


GRAND Opera Society PERFORMANCES 
_Zilpha May Barnes and the Grand Opera Society of New 
York broadcasts grand opera over WMSG, the Marriage of 
Figaro being the last. 


Hart House Quartet Now in United States 


The 
United 


House 
for its 


Hart 
States 


returned to the 
After 


Quartet has just 
second tour of the season. 
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playing fifty-four concerts to date this season in Canada, 
the quartet is now to appear in Washington, Boston, And- 
over, Worcester, Springfield, Cambridge, Mass., Providence, 
R. L, and Pittsburgh, Pa. Programs will include works 
by Bartok, Debussy, Schubert, Beethoven, Malipiero and. 
Bridge. As many as ten dates have been already booked 


for 1928. 


Albert Berne Pleases the Intelligencia 

Albert Berne gave a program before the Cincinnati 
College Club on February 12 as a tribute to this representa- 
tive circle of university graduates and as a compliment to 
Mrs. Berne, who five years ago was president of the organi- 
zation. The Cincinnati Inquirer reviewed the concert in 
detail, stating in part: “Mr. Berne, whose rich, resonant 
baritone has those tenor qualities which give it a golden 
flexibility, was at his best, his program, selected with rare 
discrimination, being eminently suited to the wide range 
of his voice and to the lyric beauty of his tones. He is an 
artist so sensitive to the aesthetic and rhythmic beauties of 
the songs to which he lends his varied powers of interpreta- 
tion that on this occasion his audience gave him such an 
ovation as to demand repeated encores, the members and 
their guests remaining at the end of the recital for request 
numbers.” After reproducing the entire program, the critic 
of the Inquirer continued his remarks as follows: “Mr. 
Berne sang each in the text in which it was written, thus 
adding to the musical interest that of an extra intellectual 
tract. Before an organization of college women the Italian, 
French and German voiced with distinguished diction, were 
as intelligible as the native tongue of this audience, so 
that the response to each group was very enlivening. . Mr. 
Berne, who is a member of the artist faculty of the Con- 
servatory of Music, proved once more his adaptability and 
his great sincerity as a seeker after musical truth, without 


ALBERT BERNE 
which no artist, however great, can possibly succeed for the 
intelligencia.” 
3erne were at 
aiternoon concert 
Brown County, Fay- 
will give a recital in the 
Conservatory of Music. 


Other recent engagements fulfilled by Mr. 
the Catholic Women’s Club at a Sunday 
and at the Academy of the Ursulines, 
etteville, Ohio. On March 3 he 
concert hall of the Cincinnati 


Stracciari With Philadelphia La Scala Opera 

When Riccardo Stracciari appeared in the Barber of 
Seville at the Metropolitan Opera House with the Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company on February 26 he sang the role 
of Figaro for the 667th time. The cast for the Barber also 
included Pina Garavelli, Giuseppe Barsotti and Henri Scott. 
An outstanding feature of the evening was the special ballet 
number by La Scala Opera Ballet with Catherine Littlefield 
as premiere. The orchestra was under the direction of 
Pirro Paci. Francesco Pelosi is director general of the 
Philadelphia La Scala Grand Opera Company. 
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Teacher of World Famed Artists and of Teachers 
PIONEER CONDUCTOR OF 


SUMMER VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


For Teachers —Singers — Students 


Sixteenth Consecutive Summer Season 
London, England Florence, Italy Hague, Holland New York City, U. S. 


FIFTH SEASON PACIFIC COAST 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., June 27th to July 27th— 
PORTLAND, ORE., August 3rd to Sept. 1st — 


NOTABLE SUCCESSES SCORED THIS PAST YEAR BY ARTISTS WHO PAY GRATEFUL TRIBUTE TO YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Basso Cantante and Vocal 
Pedagogue of International Farne 


L. E. BEHYMER 
705 Auditorium Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


OTTO WEDEMEYER 
611 Maegly & Tichner Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 


FLORENCE MACBETH MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ 





NEW YORK STUDIOS, 52 WEST 70th STREET 


Prima Donna Coloratura Soprano 
13th Season with Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
throughout this country 


Glorious voice to which she allies a perfect technic. 

Unquestionably the foremost coloratura soprano this country has ever pro 
duced.—New York Globe. 

Flute like purity, ease of produetion, clear singing upper notes, facile technic, 
beauty of tone.—-Chicays Daily Tribune. 

“To YEATMAN GRIFFITH, the greatest ‘Maestro’ in 
all the world—an appreciation from his ‘faithful exponent,’ ”’ 
Florence Macbeth. 


RALPH ERROLLE 


Leading Lyric Tenor 
Performances with Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Philadelphia and Washington Civic Opera Companies 
Exceptionally beautiful lyric voice luscious tone which is always on pitch 
showed elegance and distinction.—Chicago Journal. 
Mr. Ralph Errolle as Romeo sang fluently and expressingly 
voice of appealing lyric quality.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
“To YEATMAN GRIFFITH, in keen appreciation of the 
wonderful changes he has wrought in my voice. With sincere 
admiration.” Ralph Errolle. 


MARGUERITE COBBEY 
Prima Donna Coloratura Soprano 
Chaliapin’s Co. of The Barber of Seville 
New York Appearances 

High tones of such agreeable timbre and so evenly produced are rare at pres- 
ent In fact no young coloratura soprano of such excellence in the ornate items of 
opera has recently come before this public New York Sun. 

An intelligent and weil schooled vocalist, good mastery of coloratura, phrases 
like a musician.—New York Times 

“To my dear teacher YEATMAN GRIFFITH, ‘The Great- 
est of Masters,’ for whose wonderful principle of voice pro- 
duction and inspirational guidance | am profoundly grateful.’’ 
Marguerite Cobbey. 


BERNICE SCHALKER 


Prima Donna Contraito 
5th Season San Carlo Opera Co. 


This contralto has a freshness and warmth of voice as well as spontaneity of 
method,—-The Sun, Baltimore. 

Displayed a contralto of rich beauty, sang with great ease, fine intelligence 
Dallas Morning News. 

“To YEATMAN GRIFFITH with sincere appreciation of 
the splendid work he has done for me.” Gratefully, Bernice 
Schalker. 9 


Concert tour 


London Telegraph. 


He has a tenor 


Prima Donna Contraito 
Recitals and Concerts in London 
and on tour in this country 
A lovely voice like honey being poured from a bottle London Times 


Her voice suave and lovely in 


A singer of superb and exquisite powers. 
Chicago Daily 


texture, ber miraculous diction abets with its flawless purity 
Journal 


“To YEATMAN GRIFFITH, the ‘Master of Masters,’ in 
gratitude for his wonderful work for me.’’ Marguerite 
D’Alvarez. 


ESTHER DALE 
Soprano 
Recitals abroad and on tour in this country 


Unquestionably one of the most interesting American singers 
a lovely soprano voice beautifully trained Berliner Tageblatt 


Gifted with 


Voice of rich full timbre. She attacks tones with a deft neatness and sus 
tains them easily Boston Evening Tranecript. 

“To YEATMAN GRIFFITH, who more than all others de- 
serves the title ‘Maestro.’’’ Esther Dale. 


ULYSSES LAPPAS 
Leading Dramatic Tenor 


Performances in La Scala, Milan, Monte Carlo, Cairo, Egypt, 
New York Recitals 

His voice is beautiful, full, passionate and smooth, managed with extreme 
ease He is master of all the subtleties of Bel Canto.—-Continental Weekly, 
Monte Carlo. 

Voice is most beautiful 
New York Globe 

“To YEATMAN GRIFFITH—Great Master of 
production—with deep appreciation.’’ Lappas. 


FREDERICK MILLAR 
Oratorio and Concert Basso 
“Messiah” Boston and Philadelphia 
Concerts Apollo Ciub, Chicago and Minneapolis 

A voice of great depth and beauty Boston Globe 

Sang with flawless vocalism, rich sonorous voice, 
killful vocalization of extremely taxing music should have been heard and 
studied by every aspiring basso Philadephia Record 

“To YEATMAN GRIFFITH with sincere and profound ap- 
preciation for the knowledge you have imparted to me in the 
art of beautiful singing.”’ Frederick Millar. 


Sang throughout with control and magnificent fervor 


real voice 


perfect enunciation, his 


MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH— ASSOCIATE TEACHER 
Yeatman Griffith teaches in New York from Oct. 1st to June Ist 


NEW YORK SUMMER WORK IN CHARGE OF MISS EUPHEMIA BLUNT, ASSISTANT TEACHER 


Enrollment for Summer Master Classes may also be made through New York Studios 


SECRETARY, WILLIAM CALDWELL GRIFFITH 


TELEPHONE: 8144 ENDICOTT 
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vas a distinct technical skill and a 
one of very pleasing quality.” 


Herald Tribune. 


‘The Saint Saens number found responsive 
nimble fingers and finely broad phrasing, in the 


New York Eve- 
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numerous brilliant episodes.’ 


iss Kraeuter’s playing was founded on 
ind musicianship. Her tone not only sound- 
it possessed depth, feeling and the fire 
ination. She preserved the symmetry 
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(Continued from page 12) 
satility, for he delivered the typically emotional and pas- 
sionate measures of the Polish composer, with every sem- 
blance of warm feeling and romantic fancy. 

Vincent d’Indy’s Theme varié, Fugue, et Chanson (first 
time in New York), a recent work ot that Frenchman, had 
a properly intellectual reading, but proved to be interesting 
in manner rather than in material. 

Smaller Chopin numbers, played delightfully, won re- 
sounding applause. 

ixquisite treatment of tone and pedal marked the per- 
formance of Ravel’s delicate and suggestive Gaspard de la 
Nuit. 

Francis Macmillen 

A large evening audience gathered at Carnegie Hall, to 
hear Francis Macmillen, the American violinist, in another 
of his all too rare public appearances in New York. 

Macmillen’s art has broadened and mellowed from year 
to year, and he now is a player who holds his own in every 
branch of violin exposition. He maintains a highly serious 
attitude toward the classical masters but he also puts in- 
sight and sympathetic devotion at service of the modern 
composers. His eclecticisim and intelligent appreciative 
powers constitute the basis on which he has built up his 
present high rank among the best interpreters of his in- 
strument. His fine technic, and the purity of his tone, 
belonged to his accomplishments even when he first started 
his career many years ago. 

The enthusiasm of the hearers at this concert, lasted 
throughout the program, which, apart from numerous en- 
cores, embraced Brahms’ D minor sonata, Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole, Respighi’s Poema Autumnale (a lovely piece of 
reflective and deeply felt music) and pieces by Pierné, 
Faure, Cecil Burleigh, and Yasye. 


FEBRUARY 24 


New York Symphony: Szigeti, Soloist 

Otto Klemperer conducted the last of this season’s Thurs- 
day afternoon concerts with the New York Symphony on 
February 24. The soloist was Joseph Szigeti favorite violin- 
ist. The concert opened with the Beethoven overture to 
King Stephen, rarely heard. Mr. Szigeti’s interpretation 
of the master’s only violin concerto in D was a classical 
one. He was in brilliant form, and there were present the 
fine subtle shadings for which this artist has become known. 
Debussy’s Iberia, which can be called one of this com- 
poser’s finest tone poems, was given a rather obvious read- 
ing. The tenuousness and vagueness of the work were a 
bit too literal, for this is one of the most exquisitely wrought 
of all the Debussy scores. Yet the vivacity of the rhythms 
the conductor keenly felt and portrayed, and seemed con- 
scious of its logical sequences. The closing selection of- 
fered the made to order Three Dances from Othello of 
Verdi. They are rather insignificant except from the 
standpoint of brilliant instrumentation and from this angle 
gave the concert a lively conclusion. 


New York Philharmonic 

Another capacity audience was attracted to Carnegie Hall, 
February 24, to hear the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Furtwaengler’s direction. And once again this dis- 
tinguished conductor gave his hearers a treat such as they 
have become accustomed to hear under his magic baton, and 
in turn they greeted each number with thunderous applause, 
bringing him back numerous times. 

aig og yr began with Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Sym- 
phony, No A minor, beautifully rendered. It is a pity 
that this oom is not heard more frequently as it is indeed 
delightful music. Mendelssohn is a descriptive composer and 
one realizes in this work how easily he makes his thoughts 
understood. The last part, unhappily, is a little too grandil- 
oquent, but it is on the whole very good and enjoyable. The 
second number was Sibelius’ overture to Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest, op. 109, which was given on this occasion for the 
first time in America. The composer reached the goal he 
strived for if his only purpose was to give an exact repro- 
duction of a storm. It is a very good imitation of the fury 
of the elements. He uses the strings for the big waves, the 
flutes and piccolos for the winds, and evidently the queer 
sounds emerging from the brass were meant to be the sea 
crashing against the rocks. One almost got seasick, but by 
no means elevated. It was very much like a good photo- 
graph compared to a master painting. 

The best thing of the evening was the Concerto for Or- 
chestra, op. 38, by Hindemith, which was given for the first 
time by the Philharmonic. Mr. Furtwaengler conducted this 
work as the composer undoubtedly would have liked to have 
heard it, and credit too must be given to the orchestra for 
its flawless execution. This is music that may be liked or 
disliked according to one’s taste as it has at times some odd 
tunes, but it is impossible to miss its power and its strength. 
It is full of buoyant life, full of sunshine and youth; it is 
indeed exhilarating. Mr. Hindemith is no doubt one of the 
most interesting of the modern composers. 

The program ended with the overture to ‘T'annhatser which 
again brought Mr. Furtwaengler great applause, which he 
graciously shared with his men. 


FEBRUARY 25 

Henry Ramsey 
Braving the weather, a large sized audience attended the 
concert of Henry Ramsey, baritone, at Chickering Hall 
on February 25. He offered a widely varied program, 
ranging from Handel’s Where’er You Walk to Negro 
Spirituals of J. Rosamond Johnson and H. P. Burleigh, all 
given in a most interesting manner. His recital numbers 
comprised four languages, French, German, English and 
Italian, wherein his diction was an outstanding factor, the 
audience being able to understand every word clearly. Mr. 
Ramsey’s interpretative ability is one of his chief assets. 
His artistic renditions embrace the moods of his songs and 
convey exactly their spirit to the audience. He held his 
hearers spellbound with his vision and sincerity of pur- 
pose. The audience was enthusiastic and applauded each 
number vigorously, being particularly pleased with his 
interpretation of Boots, by Hazel Felman. Whiting’s Fuzzy 
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Wuzzy made a deep impression, while the Road to Manda- 
lay was offered as an encore. Another number of particu- 
far appeal and odd in content was the Sicilian folk song 
Amuri, Amuri, by Gene Sadero. Again there was great 
enthusiasm and brought the singer back for repeated ac- 
knowledgment. The German numbers were also pleasing, 
including Franz’ Widmung and Grieg’s Lauf der Welt. 
Ireland’s Sea Fever and Dobson's Cargoes were beaut 
fully done. At the piano, Herbert Goode offered praise- 
worthy assistance, accompanying Mr. Ramsey with skill 


and sympathy. 
Alfredo San Malo 


Alfredo San Malo, youthful violinist, scored a conspicuous 
and well merited success at his American debut at Carnegie 
Hall February 25. Winner of the Premier Prix of the 
Paris Conservatoire at the age of seventeen, this remarkable 
young musician enjoys a degree of popularity in South 
America and Europe that made his appearance in this country 
an event of some importance to American music lovers. 
This reputation was fully justified by Mr. San Malo’s play- 
ing, in which he revealed all the fire and temperament of 
the Latin, joined to smoothness and stability of tone, and 
unusually good technic. His program was well selected and 
consisted of compositions admirably adapted to show the 
versatility of his talent. Tartini’s Devil's Trill, his opening 
number, was played with great interpretative understanding, 
skillfully bringing out the shading and varying. moods. 
The audience, one of unusual size, recalled him several 
times, insisting upon an encore, but none was granted. 

Perhaps the best medium for Mr. San Malo’s playing 
was the exquisite and delicate music of the concerto in B 
minor by Saint-Saens, and also that of Faure’s Berceuse. 
The “sensuous beauty” of tone described by the New York 
Times was most apparent in this style of music, which 
delighted the audience even more than had the Tartini 
selection. Mr. San Malo played The Caprice, by Wieniawski, 
as a concluding number, but was compelled to extend his 
program. The enthusiasm of the audience amounted to a 
veritable ovation, the striking gracious and pleasing per- 
sonality and fine stage presence of the artist contributing 
no little to the success of the evening. Richard Hageman 
at the piano was an excellent and sympathetic accompanist 
and shared the honors with the soloist. 


FEBRUARY 26 


Jerome Swinford 


On February 26, at Aeolian Hall, a large and appreciative 
audience, gathered to hear Jerome Swinford give his annual 
New York recital. Beginning his program with a Beetho- 
ven group, in which he revealed a full, rich baritone voice of 
particularly good quality, he continued with compositions by 

various well known composers including Franck, Fauré, 
Dvorak, and others. All his numbers were exceedingly well 
rendered and his enunciation was clear and distinct. The 
entire program was a genuine treat from start to finish. 
Frederick Hart at thé piano proved a capable accompanist. 


Heckscher Foundation Orchestra 


Isidor Strassner conducted the second concert of the 
Heckscher Foundation Orchestra (sixty players, both sexes), 
February 26, in the Children’s Theater, a large but noisy 
audience attending. The orchestra has full complement of 
strings, brass and wind instruments, and played the William 
Tell overture for the opening number, Messrs. Milestone 
(cello), Halpern (English horn), and Blaisdell (first flute) 
doing excellent work in the slow movement. The playing 
of To a Wild Rose and a Brahms Hungarian Dance was 
applauded, but the chief orchestral work was the Haydn 
Surprise Symphony. Louise Klein played Tschaikowsky’s 
barcarolle as a clarinet solo; young Ridgway Hall showed 
decided talent as cellist in Bruch’s Kol Nidrei; Anna Strass- 
ner played excellent accompaniments. Earnest endeavor char- 
acterized the attitude and playing of the orchestra; the 
audience however should be disciplined for talking and un- 
necessary noises. 


New York Symphony and the Marmein Dancers 

René Pollain directed the New York Symphony Orches- 

tra on February 26 at Carnegie Hall, this being the sixth 

and last concert for young people. It was unusually well 

attended and much of the afternoon’s applause was given 
(Continued on page 22) 
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to the Marmein Sisters—Miriam, Irene and Phyllis—who 
were the assisting artists. These girls are always certain 
to present originality and skill in their work and this occa- 
sion was no exception. In the Rimsky-Korsakoff Fete at 
Bagdad the three were charming, imbuing the atmosphere 
with their youth, comliness and grace. No matter what 
the character of the music is, the Marmeins convey its mes- 
with artistic skill. Their costumes in this dance num- 
ber were effective and added to the picture. Miriam and 
Irene were well received in The First Kill to MacDowell’s 
music; Phyllis to the music of Mendelssohn, gave an ex- 
quisite scherzo, and Irene, to the ever lovely Valse Triste of 
Sibelius, was seen in a delightful number. There was also 
a repetition of the unique The Ship, by Miriam, done to 
Cesar Franck’s Symphony in D minor, and additional 
dances to music of Chabrier, Nicolay and Holst added to 
pleasure afforded by these extremely talented young 
women [The Marmein Dancers are an addition to any 
program, which is proven by the fact that they have ap- 
peared for two seasons with the New York Symphony. 

The orchestra gave, worthy renditions of Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony and the nocturne from Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, , with horn solo by I Berv. 


FEBRUARY 27 


sage 


the 


Dorsey Whittington 


Dorsey Whittington, pianist, gave a recital at Aeolian 
Hall February 27 in spite of illness so severe that his 
program had to be curtailed. His program was announced 
to have included Beethoven's Nel cor piu variations, Ecos- 
saisen and Appassionata Sonata, Schubert's Minuet in B 
minor, Impromptu in B flat major, and Hark, Hark, the 
Lark, as transcribed by Liszt, two of Chopin’s Mazurkas, 
Nocturne in D flat and his Ballade in A flat, and six 
modern Mouvement Perpetual (Poulenc), Rush 
Hour in Hong Kong (Chasins), Poem (Taylor), The Clown 
( Kosakoff), La Media Noche (Stoessel) and a concert 
Schloezer. Of these, one of the Chopin group and 
the final group had, of necessity, to be omitted, 
the credit of this popular young 
played his program at all. He warmly 
audience 
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study by 
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and it altogether to 
artist that he 
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Lea Luboshutz 


Luboshutz! Here indeed is a violinist 
reckon Possessed of all the 
artist, this young woman 
audience on February 27 
marvellous technic 


with which to 
necessary requisites of a great 
fairly dazzled her Carnegie Hall 
with the beauty of her tones and 
There seemed to be no obstacles that 
could not hurdle with perfect ease nor any composition 
her program which she did not thoroughly understand. 
Nardini’s intricate E minor concerto opened the program, 
and then followed the Arioso by Bach-Franko and_ the 
Praeludium by Bach-Kreisler, all beautifully done. For 
md group she chose Albumleaf (Wagner-Wilhelm}), 
Doll ( Poldini-Kreisler), Impression (Achron), and 

Kreisler arrangement, Mozart's Rondo 
feature was the performance of the old 
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this singer's voice, plus a superb vocal technique.” 
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mann playing the orchestra part on the piano. This was 
indeed a treat. The violinist played this work in vertuoso 
fashion and Mr. Hofmann gave her the magnificent support 
all expected of him, and played without notes. The audience 
would have had the entire concerto over again had the 
artists been willing, but one encore after the first group was 
the only encore. 

Miss Luboshutz has rapidly come to the fore 
ever she is heard she is loudly acclaimed. New Yorkers, 
too, have shown her that her art is appreciated here, and 
her future success should grow with leaps and_ bounds. 
Carnegie Hall was well filled on this occasion, but should be 
crowded when she appears again. 

Harry Kaufman was the efficient accompanist 
her in all the numbers save the Bruch concerto. 


Corti Director of School at Villa d’Este 
Mario Corti, director of the Summer Master School at 
the Villa D'Este, Tivoli, Italy, doubtless holds one of the 
first places among Italian violinists. After completing his 
studies at Bologna, he concertized in Italy, Switzerland. 
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Sumter 
Tivoli, 


Vaste? the 


Italy. 


violinist and director of the School at 


Villa d'Este, 


win 
well 
and 


every where 
style, 
sensitive 


France, Belgium, Germany and England, 
ning excellent criticisms for his eapeneabile 
developed technic, and temperament deeply 
expressive. 

Mr. Corti was for eight 
Conservatory in Parma and taught for one year at the 
Scharwenka Conservatory in Berlin. For the past eleven 
years he has been professor at the Royal Conservatory of St. 
Cecilia in Rome. Among his. numerous publications is a 
collection of ancient Italian which are played by 
prominent violinists. He is now revising an edition of un- 
printed concertos by G. Tartini. 

Mr. Corti is not only the founder and director of the 
Summer Master School at Tivoli, but he also is professor of 
the violin class there. The school located about eighteen 


years professor at the Royal 
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miles from Rome in the Villa D’Este, which has been 
granted to the American School by Pietro Fedele the Italian 
Minister of Public Education. It is patronized by the Ital- 
ian Government, the Ambassador of the United States in 
Rome and the Italy-American Society of New York and 
Rome. The beauty of the Villa and its surrounding property 
are well known, for they are the result of a dream of art 
of an Italian Prince. 
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already well-known and popular Leff Pouishnoff, who gave 
a brilliant performance of Liszt’s E-flat piano concerto. 
Unfortunately space forbids discussion of the intermittent 
orchestral concerts, such as those of the National Sunday 
League under Sir Landon Ronald (they are not weekly 
affairs this season), and the chamber orchestra concerts of 
John Barbirolli at the Chenil Galleries. 
3ERLIOZ’ REQUIEM UNDER 
Large choral concerts have been quite a feature since the 
new year. Sir Hamilton Harty came down from Man- 
chester with the ar Orchestra and Chorus, at the invita- 
tion of the B. B. (also for one of their National Concerts 
series) and gave a magnificent performance of Berlioz’s 
Requiem. The same composer's Faust was sung by the 
London Choral Society and Bach’s B-minor Mass was per- 
formed by the Royal Choral Society, not to mention the 
numerous local productions. 
Nor have recitalists been lacking since the new year. In 
fact London has been so crowded with concert-giving artists 
that a number of them have overflowed into strange and 
hitherto unknown halls. But these pages are already as 
crowded as the halls, and further discussion will have to be 
postponed until next week. MARION SAERCHINGER. 


HARTY 


Telegram Tells of Tudor Davies Success 

The following telegram was received from Prower Symon, 
conductor of the Orpheus Club, Cincinnati, Ohio, in which 
concert Tudor Davies, Welsh tenor, made his American 
debut. “Twenty-four hundred people stirred to tremendous 
enthusiasm by Tudor Davies. Glorious and fervor 
demanding encores and received seven. I unreservedly en- 
dorse him and predict for him a great success in America.” 
According to the Cincinnati Enauirer, “Mr. Davies’ plat- 
form presence is commanding. He gains the confidence of 
his audience before he has sung a note. That he will be- 
come a favorite with American audiences seems to be a 
certainty. The advance notices of his gifts had not been 
exaggerated. Has a rich tenor voice of robust quality; 
firmly placed and takes the upper range easily. The volume 
is large, the reserve force ample. His interpretations are 
intelligent and distinguished for refinement and_ vocal 
eloquence.” 


voice 


Ernest Schelling Conducts Philharmonic 
Ernest Schelling and the N. Y. 
gave the third children’s program at 
ruary 19, with Deems Taylor conducting a movement from 
his delightful Looking Glass suite. He was given an im- 

pressive reception by the young folks. 

Mr. Schelling performed his part of the 
his customary explanations, amusing little remarks and 
lantern slides. After the rendition of the three MacDowell 
pieces he asked each child to bring two pennies in a bag 
for the MacDowell Foundation at Petersboro, N. H., at 
the next concert they attended. Other pieces by Converse 
and Carpenter were heard and everyone joined in the 
singing of Swanee River, Brockway’s Humoresque found 
especial favor, and Hadley’s Irish Silhouette and Victor 
Herbert’s American Fantasy rounded out the program. 


Martha Graham Gives Dance Recital 


Martha Graham chose a very interesting program for 
her dance recital at the Guild Theater, February 27. This 
young artist, assisted at the piano by Louis Horst, has both 
grace and good looks and her talent worthy of wider recog- 
nition. She delighted a large audience with a varied pro- 
gram taken from the works of Rachmaninoff, Ravel, De- 
bussy, Horst, Bloch, Satie, Scriabin, Poldini, Defosse, and 
others. All of these she interpreted with uncommon skill, 
winning sincere and hearty applause from her auditors. 

Delightful indeed were the young girls who assisted her 

the Misses Sabin, MacDonald and Savelli. Satie’s Frieze 
and Goossens’ The Marionette Show were well liked 
that they had to be repeated. Miss Graham had to do again 
Defosse’s T.a Cancion. 


Philharmonic Orchestra 
Aeolian Hall on Feb- 


program with 


so 


Althouse for Evanston Festival 


Paul Althouse has added the May Evanston Festival to 
his list of spring and summer engagements for 1927, and 
another interesting program will be given by him when he 
broadcasts over the radio during the Atwater-Kent Hour 
on April 24, just one week after his appearance in Samson 
and Dalilah with the Handel and Haydn Society in 
ton, April 17, at Orchestra Hall. This radio recital 
be one of an all-American program series. 

Mr. Althouse is featuring a new song, The Sun at Last, 
at his recital in Johnstown, Pa., on March 10, written by 
Edna Yost, a native of that city.. The lyric has been set 
by Anne Stratton. 


Bos- 
will 


Grow Pupil Sings 
Ethel 
recital with Charles Haubiel, pianist, at New York Univer- 


Regina Kahl, artist-pupil of Grow, gave a joint 
The program was devoted to music 
by Liszt. Mr. Haubiel played the Dante Sonata and a 
group of smaller pieces, which he gave English names 
difficult to recognize. Miss Kahl sang Es war ein Koenig in 
Thull, O quand je dors and Die Loreley, displaying a voice 
of real beauty and a broad technical equipment. Her enun- 
ciation is especially to be commended, as are, too, her 


musicianship and the vitality of her interpretations. 


sity on February 25. 


Rosemary Sings at Edison Celebration 


The Rosemary Cameron referred to in last week's 
MusicaL Courter as having sung at Thomas Edison's birth- 
day celebration is the well known young coloratura soprano 
who has been appearing under the name of Rosemary, 
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MME. NANNY LARSEN-TODSEN, 
brilliant dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, whose Fidelio was one of the features of the present 
season and who besides singing all the leading Wagner 
roles has now added a brilliant Gioconda to her repertory. 
The King of Belgium has just awarded her the Star of the 
Chevalier of the Order of Leopold in appreciation of her 
singing at the Stockholm wedding of the Crown P rince of 
Belgium and the Princess Astrid of Sweden. 





Honor to the Esperanza Garrigue Studios 


Among the many honors conferred upon Esperanza 
Garrigue this season, she is justly proud of the fact that 
Paul Eisler, active conductor of. the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has placed his only daughter Helen, coloratura 
soprano, with her to be trained for the vocal profession. 
Helen Eisler has a light coloratura voice of great range 
(three octaves embracing four “f’s”) and marked singing 
talent. Esperanza Garrigue believes that with a normal 
amount of training Helen can bring honor to her father’s 
celebrated name. She has just completed her sixteenth year 
—the accompanying photograph was taken at the age of thir- 
teen and is taking the operatic course, which includes four 
lessons a week with Mme. Garrigue. When her voice is se- 
curely placed and sufficiently developed, she will have the 


HELEN EISLER 


advantage of study with some’of the greatest repetiteurs the 
world affords who have always been gracious to work with 
Mme. Garrigue in forming artists at the Garrigue studios. 
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Luella Melius Completing Over 7000 Mile Tour 


When Luella Melius sails for Europe in May she will 
have completed a tour of over 7,000 miles, embracing fifty- 
six appearances since her debut in this country with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company last season. In addition 
to her appearances with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
Mme. Melius was a member of the Ravinia, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco opera companies during their seasons, and 
appeared as Lakme as guest artist for the Washington Opera 
Company at a special performance given by that company 
recently in Washington, D. C., attended by members of 
Cabinet and Congress. 

Following her operatic appearances on the Pacific Coast, 
Mme. Melius has been heard in concert in the major cities 
of the west, where she has made an impression as out- 
standing as was her debut in Chicago, said by the music 
reviewers to have been the most sensational in many years. 
Now being heard in the south, Mme. Melius will conclude 
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a stay of eighteen months in this country in May, closing 
her tour at Indianapolis on May 10 and returning to New 
York in time to sail for Europe on May 18. 
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Vocal 


(Lorenz Publishing Company, Dayton, Ohio) 


The Prince of Life, an Easter cantata by Evan S. 
Foster.—In this cantata the text has been written and 
arranged by the composer. There are thirteen numbers 
in a variety of forms, including both solos for various 
voices and choral numbers. There is also some very 
effective writing for women’s voices. 


(Lorenz Publishing Company, Dayton, Ohio) 


The Easter Victory, a cantata by H. W. Petrie.—This 
new work contains twelve numbers with words by Rene 
Bronner. They are choruses with incidental solos, duets 
for various voices—some of them quite florid—, quartets 
for four solo voices, tenor and soprano solos, etc. The 
work is arranged so as to present the greatest variety 
of tonal color. The piano part is provided with optional 
pedal notes for the organ, if an organ is available. The 
music is of a popular nature, rhythmic and tuneful. 


Students Give Diversified Program 


One of the most diversified programs offered at any stu- 
dents’ concert at the Institute this season was arranged by 
Louis Bailly on February 15 for his students of ensemble. 
Mozart’s quartet in D major was played by Gama Gilbert, 
first violin, Sherman Conn, second violin, Joseph Elson, 
viola, and Katherine Conant, cello. With Euphemia 
Giannini Gregory, a pupil of Marcella Sembrich singing the 
soprano part, Ernest Chausson’s Chanson Perpetuelle for 
voice, piano and string quartet was also given. Yvonne 
Krinsky was at the piano; Judith Poska, first violin; John 
Richardson, second violin; Paull Ferguson, viola and 
David Freed, cello. The final number, added in honor of 
the Beethoven eens was the great composer’s trio in 
C minor, op. No. 3. Lucie Stern, a talented young pro- 
tegee of eb ‘Hofmann, played the piano part; John Gray, 
pupil of Felix Salmond, the cello, and Max Senofsky, the 
violin. 


Schnitzer Gives Luncheon for Klemperer 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, gave a luncheon in honor of 
Dr. and Mrs. Otto Klemperer on February 11 at her New 
York residence. Many notables of the musical world were 
invited, among them Leonard Liebling, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Morganthau, H. O. Osgood, Mr. and Mrs. Artur Bodanzki, 
B. Neuer, L. Tompkins, Dr. Halperson, Mrs. Graziella, Mrs. 
F. Muschenheim, Mr. and Mrs. R. Laubenthal, F. Schorr, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Maria Muller, F. P. Perkins and others. 


Testimonial Dinner to Sam Bernard 

The testimoinal dinner which the Jewish Theatrical Guild 
of America will tender to Sam Bernard, veteran stage come- 
dian, in recognition of his golden anniversary on the pro- 
fessional stage, to be held Sunday evening, March 13, at the 
Hotel Commodore, will be broadcast over station WMCA. 
William Collier, himself a stage veteran, and long a friend 
of Mr. Bernard’s, will be the toastmaster. Equally well 
known gentlemen in the theatrical, motion picture, political 
and literary fields will occupy seats on the dais. Bessie 
Mack, of Capitol Theatre repute, is working doubly hard 
these days to make the event a success. 


The first New York recital 
of MargeryMaxwell re- 
ceived from the critics espe- 
cial appreciation of her “gra- 
cious and charming manner 
and her sure instinct for 
what is effective on the plat- 
form.” Her beautiful voice, 
her command of vocal art 
make her concerts so appeal- 
ing to audiences that she re- 
turns again and again to con- 
cert courses throughout the 
country. 


“Margery Maxwell, an American so- 

prano of the Chicago Opera Company, 
appeared in a song recital at Town Hall 
last evening, greeted by a brilliant audi- 
ence with much applause and many flow- 
ers. . . . She won her house by per- 
sonal charm, animated stage presence and 
musical intelligence as an interpreter.” — 
Nex York Times. 
“The hall was unusually full, there were 
many flowers, much personal interest evi- 
dent, applause and all the concomitants 
attaching to success. It may be said at 
once that she earned this abundantly, for 
far better than the average candidate she 
knows how to sing. She is at ease, as- 
sured, mistress of her professional me- 
dium. She knows how to read 
the meaning of her songs with intelli- 
gence, and to interpret with a judicious 
mixture of feeling and restraint. She 
dresses with a sure instinct for what is 
effective on the platform, her manner 
is gracious and charming.” — Herald 
Tribune. 


Margery Maxwell has recently been 
re-engaged for her seventh season 
with the Ravinia Opera Company. 
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Edgar Nelson Rehearsing as soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra for five consecutive 
’ . : . . . - seasons. He is a brilliant concert pianist and has to his 
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ES ee ee ee a violin solo. The scherzo is his latest work. D 


A. Y. Cornell Pupil Appears in Springfield 

George A. Meyer, Jr., baritone soloist of Hope Church, 
Springfield, Mass., gave a program of American songs in 
the auditorium of Mount Holyoke College on February 13. 
He was assisted by Ruth E. Dyer, pianist, and Albert 
Moody Tucker, accompanist, both on the music faculty of 
the college. The recital was the fourth of an annual his 
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cago: March 18, organ recital, and March . 21. _accompanist amples drawn from the literature of the violin, organ, voice 
ae aed and piano. Mr. Meyer is a pupil of A. Y. Cornell, well 
known vocal teacher in New York, who also has a large 
: : , eee following in Springfield and under whose direction Mr. 
Madrigal Club’s Young Artists’ Concert Meyer is developing into a singer of promise and distinc 
| { | Young Artists’ tion. The baritone’s three groups included numbers by 
Steinway build Hopkinson, Paine, Foote, Chadwick, MacDowell, Parker, 
umann, Scott’s Homer, Carpenter, Horsman, Ballantine and Taylor. Mr. 
later songs by. Meyer will be heard again this month in the recital series 
faria. She has a’ given by Dr. William Churchill Hammond in Skinner 
illiam Kenny sang Memorial Chapel of the Second Congregational Church, 
and Mazie Brooker Holyoke, and also in one of the March recitals of the 
\merican com South Hadley Falls ¢ ongrepational Church. 
ith artistic eee nenree 
Arensky and Emanuel Zetlin Plays at Curtis Institute 
pianist, One of the most interesting recitals given recently at the 
in F sharp Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia by members of 
ISCript) Elegy, the faculty was that of Emanuel Zetlin, violinist, on Feb- 
‘Aenean ruary 16, Particularly to be noted was the first performance 
oT REnCy ain n America of Alexandre Tchérepnine’s Romance and Ara- 
Anita Biggs — besque, two pieces well worth presenting on a violin program 
n added Teature Con- — and which on this occasion were given musicianly interpre- 
taps-sen . J. Brown's tations by Mr. Zetlin. Robert Schumann’s beautiful sonata 
EMOrouUs and much enjoyed in A minor opened the program, following which came 
affair, and President Potter Bach's Chaconne for violin alone, and the final group con- 
of the club including # tained three Paganini caprices arranged by Kreisler. Tech- 
ual recital, April 18 nically Mr. Zetlin is exceedingly well equipped. His bowing 
is free and flexible; he produces a large and very beautiful 
Cleveland Institute Notes tone from his instrument, and he plays with a thorough 
understanding .of the music interpreted. In fact, his is 
violin playing which is as keenly enjoyed by the musician 
as by the music lover. Harry Kaufman, a sterling young 
artist, gave excellent support at the piano. 
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and Expression, The Art of Hearing and General Talent. 

rid premier with the orchestra) Mr. Proschowsky is writing two more books for the Theo- 

Scherzo for full orchestra. Rubin- dore Presser Company, which will be in connection with 

rica’s outstanding artists today and he his Beginner’s Book. He is also working on a method by 

stitute piano department. The young pianist which he can visualize what he hears on account of the 

will become conductor at the concert when great similarity that exists in expressing the mind through 
his number is played. He himself holds an unrivaled record the sense of hearing and the sense of seeing. 
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Morris G. Williams Conducts Chorus 


At the Ossining High School Auditorium on February 15 
an interesting program was given by the Choral Art Society, 
with Morris Gabriel Williams. conducting, before a capacity 
audience which testified to its keen enjoyment of the con- 
cert by enthusiastic and spontaneous applause. The opening 
selections were Passage Bird’s Farewell, by Eugen Hildach, 
arranged by Samuel Richard Gaines, and Snowflakes, by 
Frederic H. Cowen, arranged by C. F. Manney. The second 
group contained ‘H. O. Osgood s arrangement of the Lon- 
uonderry Air, and this number particularly took the fancy 
of the audience. Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, by J. C. Spil- 
man, arranged by H. J. Stewart, and La Spagnola, by Vin- 
cenzo Di Chiara, arranged by Ross Hilton, were other 
mumbers given by the society. For Rubinstein’s Seraphic 
Song, arranged by Samuel Richard Gaines, the contralto 
solo was well sung by Mrs. Leonard k. Ronk, and the 
violin obligato played with fine artistry by Dr. E. H. 
Huntington. Mr. Williams is to be highly complimented 
tor the excellent results he has accomplished with this 
organization, for the chorus sings with assurance, the 
ensemble is good and the excellence of the interpretations 
is proof of the splendid training received under his guidance. 

Of special interest was the fact that Franz Kneisel, a 
worthy son of an eminent father—the late Franz Kneisel, 
famous as violinist and organizer of the Kneisel String 
Quartet—gave several groups of violin numbers. Mr. 
Kneisel was heard in the Cesar Franck sonata; Slavonic 
Dance, Dvorak-Kreisler; Midnight Bells, Heuberger- Kreis- 
ler; Hungarian Dance in G minor, Brahms-Joachim ; ..Ga- 
votte, Bach-Kreisler; Rondino, Kreisler, and the Allegro 
non troppo from Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, all of which 
were given with dynamic variety and fine regard for details. 
He displayed a beautiful tone, his bowing was free and 
flexible, and there was an evident appreciation of the music. 

Hazel Dorey is to be commended as accompanist for the 
Choral Art Society and Carroll Hollister proved a well 
schooled accompanist in his playing for Franz Kneisel. 

This concert was repeated in White Plains on the evening 
f February 21. 


Charlotte Lund Gives Last Brooklyn Musicale 

The last of a series of eight opera recitals in Brooklyn 
by Charlotte Lund, assisted by N. Val Pavey, pianist and 
baritone, was given at the Brooklyn Institute of Music on 
February 17. The program was of miscellaneous character 
and listed selections from Rigoletto, Lakme, Werther, 
Thais, Mignon, L’Enfant Prodigue, Jewels of the Madonna, 


CHARLOTTE LUND 


S’anno adore d’incenso, Bartered Bride, Witch of Salem, 
Gianni Schicchi, Tosca, Madame Butterfly and Goetter- 
dammerung. The audience was a capacity one and accorded 
the artists an ovation. So firmly did Mme. Lund convince 
her hearers of the value of her interpretations that she was 
accorded twelve recalls, thus establishing herself as an 
indispensible { factor in the music life of Brooklyn. This 
artist’s ability in this field is unique, and one might also 
say original for she has taken the lead in giving opera 
programs so delightfully in recital form. Furthermore 
she has been a real pioneer in the introduction of novelties, 
making of these concerts not merely entertaining events 
but also of educational and cultural value. 


Yelly D’Aranyi Coming to America 

One of the most interesting newcomers to the United 
States next season will be Yelly D’Aranyi. Miss D’Aranyi 
comes from the famous musical family of Joseph Joachim, 
which in itself would arouse interest in her as a violinist. 
She combines artistry with temperament, has grace of 
manner and natural musical gifts, and last, but not least, pos- 
sesses beauty of appearance. Miss D’Aranyi will bring to 
America new compositions for violin which have not been 
hearrl in this country, some of which were dedicated to her. 
She also will bring the famous violin which belonged to her 
illustrious uncle and which was given to her when she was 
a child. Many Americans who have travelled abroad have 
met and heard D’Aranyi in England and France and predict 
success for her in this country. 


Metropolitan Opera to Go to Baltimore 


As announced in an editorial last week, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will have a short season in Baltimore, Md., 
immediately after it leaves New York for Atlanta. The 
dates for the engagement are April 18, 19, 20 and 21, and 
the schedule for performances probably will be as fol- 
lows: Monday, Turandot; Tuesday, Il Trovatore; Wednes- 
day, Rigoletto, and Thursday, La Boheme. 
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EDWARD JOHNSON CREATES TENOR 
ROLE IN THE KING’S HENCHMAN 





During His Operatic Career Noted Singer Has Brought Into 
Being Eight Leading Parts—Has Between ‘I'wenty 
and Thirty Operas in His Repertory—Also Appears 

Extensively in Concert 

There probably is no tenor, foreign or American, now 
before the public whose activities have been more compre- 
hensive and whose successes have been more steady and 
brilliant than those of Edward Johnson. It is said that he 
has created more world premieres than any other living 
tenor. During his Milan, Rome, Genoa, Florence, Padua, 
Madrid, Lisbon, London, Chicago and New York operatic 
experiénces as leading tenor in the biggest opera houses 
of the world, namely the Scala in Milan; the Costanzi in 
Rome, the Chicago in Chicago, Covent Garden in London, 
and the Metropolitan in New York, Mr. Johnson has 
brought into being eight leading parts on his. long list 
of roles which number somewhere between twenty and 
thirty. 

Puccini, whose fame and place as a composer put the 
selection of the world’s operatic stars at his disposal, 
sought out Edward Johnson to create the tenor roles in 
his last work, the Trittico, which includes the grand opera 
comedy, Gianni Schicchi, and the tragedy I] Tabarro, at the 
Costanzi in Rome. At this same opera house Mr. Johnson 
first sang L’Amore di Tre Re, from the pen of Monte 
mezzi, whose opera, La Nave, written to the libretto of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, again enlisted the tenor’s services as 
its creator under the direction of Serafin, who is now at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. At the time 
of this premiere they were all at the Scala in Milan, where 
Mr. Johnson first sang another premiere under the same 
conductor,—Phedre, also to the libretto of d’Annunzio by 
the composer Pizzetti. 

It was Mr. Johnson’s great privilege to give the first 
performance of Parsifal at the Scala under the baton of 
Maestro Serafin, and this was a signal event for it had 
been bound up in the copyright of Bayreuth, which until 
then had prevented its production on the continent. So 
Mr. Johnson was the first Italian Parsifal as he was also 
the first tenor to sing Lombra di Don Giovanni by Franco 
Alfano, the?composer of The Resurrection. 

After five years as leading tenor of La Scala, and now 
in his fifth year at the Metropolitan Opera, in New York, 
he created the tenor role in The King’s Henchman, the 
new American opera by Deems Taylor to the libretto of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, which made its bow to the world 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on February 17. 

When Edward Johnson first left the United States to 
go to Italy to become an opera singer, he changed his name 
to Edoardo di Giovanni—which in Italian simply translates 
his own name into Edward son of John—and rapidly ac- 
quired the language until he was accepted as a native and 
by many still claimed as their own. He went through a 
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EDWARD JOHNSON 
as Aethelwold in Deems Taylor’s The King’s Henchman. 


course of study under the Florentine vocal teacher, Lom- 
bardi, and soon emerged as an operatic star, making his 
bow in the leading role of Andrea Chenier at the Teatro 
Verdi in Padua. His success was instantaneous, though 
never noised around as has been the case with the majority 
of singers who begin with a name role and never go back 
in a lesser one. Steadily pushing forward he soon assumed 
one big role after another, in his travels all over the world, 
and he now sings the leading tenor role in Romeo and 
Juliette, Pelleas and Melisande, Carmen, Tosca, Pagliacci, 
Butterfly, La Boheme, L’Amore di Tre Re, Manon Lescaut, 
Lohengrin, Boris Goudonoff, The Tales of Hoffman, Andrea 
Chenier, The Girl of the Golden West, Tristan, and The 
King’s Henchman. 

Mr. Johnson is an untiring student, for he sings a big 
concert season each year which includes recitals, festivals, 
oratorio engagements, and in fact every form of vocal 
work, sacred and secular. Possibly it is this variety of work 
which made his friend John McCormack acclaim him as 
“the world’s greatest tenor” to the associated press re- 
cently in an interview in London. Besides the heavy re- 
hearsals at the Opera House Mr. Johnson recently sang 
five times within eleven days. On February 17, he sang 
the world premiere of The King’s Henchman; February 
19, Romeo and Juliette; February 21, repeated The King’s 
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Henchman; February 24 Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande, 
and on February 28 he was heard in Montemezzi’s The 
Love of the Three Kings. By way of variety Mr. Johnson 
will be heard in a new role at the Metropolitan before the 
end of the season, but in which opera it has not been 
divulged as yet. 

One particular letter of appreciation for Mr. Johnson, 
Miss Millay and Mr. Taylor deserves reproduction: “The 
King’s Henchman was indeed a great success but more 
stress should be laid on the beautiful work and interpreta- 
tion of the very difficult title-role by Edward Johnson. In 
this part so incisively poetized by “Miss Millay and ex- 
quisitely adapted by Mr. Taylor, Mr. Johnson has to portray 
the fight between love and loyalty for his friend, and the 
primitive passion that sweeps him away when he first really 
looks upon a beautiful woman. His first impulse toward 
an attempt at flight when realizing that Aelfrida should 
be his brother’s affanced wife was counteracted by her 
appealing cry when she finds that he has disappeared in 
the forest. He returns and must needs give way to the 
overpowering temptation to claim his first love. He suc 
cumbs to her spell of loveliness. The singer’s task then 
was to portray the mental agony of an honorable man 
and devoted friend and brother as well as one who had 
betrayed his king. This role requires Mr. Johnson’s pres 
ence on the stage during almost the entire opera and when 
he is not singing, he must be constantly conveying the 
impression of unrest and remorse. To the understanding 
eye and ear, Johnson has done this,—<certainly there was 
never a finer piece of work in action, diction. or tone color. 
He made his share of a glorious opera fit perfectly with 
an enchanting scheme.” 


Opera Class in Italy with the Massells 

To secure an opera house in Italy, and give singers op- 
portunities to appear in opera under the most advantageous 
conditions at regular performances, with well-known man- 
agers and agents present, this speaks volumes for Mr. and 
Mrs. Massell’s energy and plans for the future welfare 
of their singers. They have already given operatic per- 
formances with splendid results, and they realize how im- 


























JAMES MASSELL 


portant such appearances are to aspiring singers who have 
no opportunities to demonstrate their abilities. Italy offers 
a large -field for beginners, but securing engagements is often 
fraught with many difficulties; a debut in Italy is invariably 
accompanied by the extortion of large sums of money 
from singers by unscrupulous agents and managers, who 
devise. infarnous methods to intrigue young singers with 
flattery and false promises; such a condition of affairs 
causes discouragement and the ruination of a promising 
career. 

Mr. and Mrs. Massell will take singers to Europe and 
give them the opportunity to appear in opera, eliminating 
heart-breaking experiences in the initial steps of their 
career. Although it is a Herculean task, they believe this 
can be accomplished, and that results expected by them 
in launching young singers is a worthy reward. 

Mr. and Mrs. Massel, with their splendid social and 
musical connections in Italy, and their experiences with 
singers in operatic undertakings, will prove of inestimable 
value, not only to those who wish to make debuts, but 
also to singers who wish to avail themselves of operatic 
connections for future plans. 


Mrs. George Liebling to Entertain 


Mrs. George Liebling and Baroness Hildegard Schneider- 
Glend will give a tea at the Murray Hill Hotel on Sunday 











THEODORE RITCH AND ANDREAS DE PARRY 
The above picture shows Andreas De Parry, one of Chi- 
cago’s prominent singers, bidding bon voyage to his friend 
Theodore Ritch, the well known tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, when the latter left Chicago for Boston. Mr. Ritch 
ts now on tour with the Chicago Civic Opera, with which 
orgamization he is to sing several leading parts, among which 
is the tenor role in Resurrection as vis-a-vis to Mary 
Garden. Mr. Ritch, who has made a name for himself as 
an operatic tenor, not only in America, but also as leading 
tenor in Paris, Monte Carlo, Madrid, Barcelona, is now 
being booked for next season for a concert tour through the 
office of Harry and Arthur Culbertson. Mr. Ritch was 
born in Odessa, a member of an aristocratic family. He is 
a pupil of the Odessa Conservatory and studied only for 
pleasure. A doctor by profession, after three years in the 
world war, he was discovered by Stracciari, the well known 
baritone, who advised him to leave the medical profession 
and enter the musical field, in which he predicted a brilliant 
future for the young man. That Stracciari right in 
his prediction seems to be indicated by such reviews as given 
Mr. Ritch by no less an authority than Herman Devries, 
who in reviewing his work wrote in the Chicago Evening 
American of January 7 as follows: “Mr } 


Ritch sang 
superbly. We expect big things of him after having seen 


was 


his performance with Tamaki Miura last year in_ the 

Japanese one-act Namiko San. His voice last night was 

positively beautiful, the upper notes firm and ringing f 

voung artist who will bear watching ! managers and 
public!’ 





afternoon, March 13. James Liebling, cellist, accompanied 
at the piano by Leonard Liebling, will play a group of four 
pieces composed by his uncle, George Liebling, the 
known pianist. 


well 


Gray-Lhevinne Returns to Erie 


On February 2, Estelle Gray-Lhevinne’s sixth return to 


Erie, Pa., was greeted by a capacity audience which filled 
every seat, the steps in the balconies and every inch of 
2standing room. At least 2,000 eager hearers welcomed her 
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As Ensemble Player, February 15 
The most worthy performance of the evening was that of the 
Grieg sonata, Marion Carley at the piano; her playing was most 
delightful on its own account, and her fine sense of restraint and 
blended Mr. Durieux’s contributions.— 
Henderson, New York Sun. 


balance of tone with 


(Town Hall). 


Soloist With Orchestra, February 21 
. . . Won some enviable artistic spurs in her performance of the 
breezy, melodious MacDowell concerto. It was a happy 
choice. . . . Disclosed a goodly measure of the glowing emotion, 
facility in finger work, rhythmic swing and assurance of style. 
. . Undoubtedly has a future—New York Sun (Aeolian Hall). 


Showed marked talent as a soloist, with a skillful performance of 
considerable brilliance. . . . Well developed technical ability . . . 
ample flexibility - the interpretation possessed a promising 
degree of color.—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 





MARION CARLEY 


TWO NEW YORK APPEARANCES WITHIN A WEEK 


Notices: 


Admirable cooperation in the concerto. Miss Carley played with 


ar 
} 
alt 





virtuosity and fire. . . . Felt the romantic quality of the music 
as well as its spirit, appropriately declamatory in the first move 
nent. . . . Special success was in the second movement P 
played with exemplary lightness, contrast and elan. In the last 
movement she gave an admirable exhibition of pianism, of youthful 
enthusiasm and technical resource.—Downes, New York Times 


Played MacDowell’s picturesque concerto with the assurance and 


solid musicianship of a seasoned performe Her technic is 
already well developed and gives promise of greater brilliance 
in the future. She shows splendid teaching . Won a deserved 


success with the audience.—Samarof, New York Evening Post 


23 West 64th St., New York. Tel. Trafalgar 1452 




































BANNERMAN 





In Successful 


Boston Debut Recital 


Boston Herald—Feb. 16, 1927. 
e Bannerman, soprano, the accompaniments 
Fiedler, sang last n Jordan Hall 
Mis Bannerman brought a voice to hearing 
ht ré itura beauty a voice, in Its 
anges, of unusually strong rich 
regions Miss Bannerman delivers 


voice, her technique on the 
distinct enunciation, Miss 
power to sing as well as she 
will recognize the value of de- 
ng more successfully than the 


ems a singer meant to work 


Boston Evening Transcript. 
Mis Joyce Bannermar 
halls of Boston, gave a recital of songs in Jordan Hall 
Her voice is a natural bright soprano. 


newcomer to the concert 


ast ever 


six divisions, included songs Italian, 


and English 


jannerman at 


tones 


nnerman’s singing possesses a certain 
warmth throughout One feels a sym- 


ging through her songs 


nerman succeeded in holding the inter- 
lience in considerable degree All of the 
happy moments One might 
“Nacht und Traume and 
Aufforderung as high 
inquestionably has 


ned many 


points 


nerman 


Boston Globe 
Joyee Bannerman ), ide her Boston debut 
ght at audience which 
“Les Abeilles 


lume and indi- 
of dramatic 
best in such 


by 


Boston Post 
Miss 
requiremer 


She has t 


Season 1927-28 now booking 


Exclusive Management 
Friedberg, Fisk Bldg., 250 West 57 St., 
New York City 


Annie 
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KATHERINE GOODSON’S 
POPULARITY INCREASING 


Drespen.—Katherine Goodson, who was popular here be- 
fore the war, has recently returned and not only repeated 
her former successes but proved that she has grown artis- 
tically. She must now be counted among the very best in 
her profession. Her first appearance was at one of the con- 
certs of the Beethoven cycle which Fritz Busch is conduct- 
ing at the opera house. There, her superb interpretation of 
the E flat major (Emperor) concerto won her an ovation. 

No less praiseworthy was her subsequent recital, whose 
program testified to the artist’s high musical ideals. It 
comprised Beethoven's sonata, op. 111, Brahms F minor 
sonata, op. 5, and Chopin’s B minor sonata, op. 35. One 
of the remarkable qualities of Mme. Goodson’s playing is 
the universality of its appeal. 

Another attractive recital was given by the newly ap- 
pointed concertmaster of the State Opera Orchestra, Francis 
Kwoene, whose performance was a brilliant success, techni- 
cally, artistically and personally. 

The Richard Wagner Society gave a Max von Schillings 
evening with Barbara Kemp as soloist, assisted by. Josef 
Wolfsthal, violinist, and the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Dr. Frieder Weissmann. Barbara Kemp scored a triumph 
with the Glockenlieder. The Symphonic Phantasy and the 
violin concerto won enthusiastic applause. 


Gruppe Honors Mortimer Wilson 

Paulo Gruppe, cellist, gave a reception and musicale in 
honor of Mortimer Wilson on February 13 at which two 
of Wilson’s chamber music works were played before a 
large and distinguished party of guests. The works given 
were the trio in G minor and the quartet in E flat major. 
The trio was played by Hazel, Camille and Paulo Gruppe, 
piano, violin and cello, respectively, and the quartet by 
Sasha Fidelman, first violin, Otto Radl, second violin, 
Carl Tollefson, viola, and Paulo Gruppe, cello. Needless 
to say, the performances were excellent and the music 
greatly enjoyed. Those present included Mme. Comte de 
\vila, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Brown, Bernard Barrelay, 
Dr. J. W. Bartlett, Dr. C. Cole, Dr. Eugene Dupin, Mlle. 
Suzanne d’Astoria, Mrs. Willett Dentinger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sasha Fidelman, Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Gruppe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Karl Gruppe, Emile Gruppe, Hazel Gruppe, Alfred 
Gietzen, and Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman, Mr. and Mrs. 
\rthur Hartman, Mr. and Mrs. Julius Horvath, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank de Haven, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Haas, 
Baronesse von Klenner, Mr. and Mrs. B. Mack, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Neumann, Mr. and Miss Palmer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henri Plasschaért, Mr. and Mrs. George Ramsay, Mr 


MORTIMER WILSON 


and Mrs. Otto Radl, Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Roes, Dr. A. W. 
Slaten, Mme. Meta Schumann, Mr. and Mrs. G. Warren 
Stebbins, Emile Schenck, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Carl 
Tollefsen, George Tonning, Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Violin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harriman Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer 
Wilson, Mortimer Wilson, Jr., Mme. Irma Lacharias, and 
Mme. D. Lemansky. 


Os-ke-non-ton Follows Greeley’s Advice 


It is a safe argument that until he came out of the woods 
a few years ago, and started to learn the white man’s 
language and way of singing, Os-ke-non-ton, the Mohawk 
baritone, had never heard of Horace Greeley, nor knew of 
his famous advice, “Go West, young man!” But since he 
has become recognized on the concert stage, he has certainly 
been following it. Last summer he hopped all the way 
from London to Los Angeles in one jump, and faced the 
largest audience ever gathered to hear an operatic per- 
formance, which came to the Hollywood Bowl to hear 
Shanewis, in which he co-starred with Tsianina. 

Os-ke-non-ton again is on his way to the coast, and for 
two months will appear in concerts with Tsianina. His 
annual Easter recitals in New York will take place at the 
Town Hall, April 19. Following this he will sail for his 
annual London concerts in May, and is also booked for 
Germany, returning in October. 


Eide Norena Appearing in Brooklyn 

Eide Norena, Norwegian soprano, whose recent successes 
in Europe have been notable, will give a recital in Brooklyn 
on March 6. Arriving in America last October, she made 
her first appearances in New York, Detroit and Columbus, 
then joining the Chicago Civic Opera Company. This 
artist has established her reputation abroad as a gifted 
singer. After making her debut in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, a few years ago, she attracted sufficient attention to 
he engaged by Toscanini for La Scala, and for the Grand 
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Opera of Paris. Later she appeared in leading roles at 
Covent Garden, and gave concerts at Albert Hall. 

During the past summer, Mme. Norena appeared at 
3aden Baden with artists of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and following her engagement there she was invited 
to appear in Buenos Aires and other South American cities. 
It was during this time that she was heard by several 
prominent American musicians and managers, with the re- 


aie shea : 
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sult that she was engaged to appear with the Chicago Opera 
this season. 

Mme. Norena has achieved notable success in coloratura 
as well as lyric roles, and American critics who have heard 
her describe the voice as a high soprano, clear as a bell 
and possessing an extensive range. She sings with equal 
facility in Russian, French, German, English, Swedish, 
Norwegian and Spanish. 





POPULAR BOOKS 
By EUGENE GRUENBERG 


Violin Teaching and Violin Study. <A 
textbook with preface by Fritz Kreisler. 
Indispensable for every violin student. 





Elementary Violin Lessons. The best 





Primer in existence. 


Daily Bowing Exercises. Short, concise, 





comprehensive. 
Foundation Exercises. 


left hand studies. 


Scales and Chords. 


tant forms. 


Melodious daily 





In their most impor- 





Twenty-five Violin Exercises. In the 


first position, 





Progressive Violin Studies by Famous 
Masters. Three volumes. 
I. The first three positions. II. The 
first five positions. III. All the 
positions. 





Melodic Violin Pieces with Piano. For 





beginners. Three volumes. 
I. Fifty very easy pieces, first posi- 
tion. II. Thirty Drawing-Room 
pieces. III. Thirty Operatic Selec- 
tions. II. and III. for the study of 
shifting. 


Handel’s 


marked. 








Sonatas. 
Ditson Edition. 


Violin Carefully 





Louis Maurer. Twelve Drawing-Room 
Pieces. Attractive and 


Medium difficulty. 





instructive. 
3oston Music Co. 


Eugene Gruenberg’s books are en- 
dorsed by Franz Kneisel, Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Felix Winternitz, Richard Burgin 
and other authorities. Introduced in 
many schools. For sale at any Music 
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Leginska to Head Boston Woman's Symphony 


The Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has been the instigator of the recent orgamization of 
a Woman’s Symphony Orchestra in Boston with Ethel 
Leginska as the conductor. This orchestra, which has had 
the generous support of other leaders and musicians, has 
been in rehearsal for some time and is at present giving 
private recitals. Next season it will tour the country. 
On its committee are prominent women of Massachusetts. 

The concerts of the Boston Philharmonic, which Miss 
Leginska has been conducting and which have won her 
wide recognition in .the world of baton wielders, had a 
fifth audition on January 23 when, besides the orchestral 
numbers, the two distinguished artists, Carlos Salzedo and 
Rafaelo Diaz, appeared as soloists. Of the orchestral of- 
terings the Boston Herald said: “It was at the end of the 
concert, fittingly enough, that the orchestra did its most 
brilliant work, in Wagner’s Rienzi overture. , Leginska 
planned the overture judiciously and brought much spirit 
to its performance. Quite as well and with the sim- 
plicity of fine musicianship she laid out the details of 
Schubert's Unfinished Symphony. The melodies were 
all suavely sung.” The Boston Globe commented that the 
“Rienzi performance was a miracle’ and further. stated 
that “One was especially struck with the genuine dramatic 
power and eloquence of Miss Leginska’s reading of Wag- 
ner’s Rienzi overture which, read as she reads it, is possible 
for this oft condemned piece to take on beauty and force of 
style. Leginska performed here one of those miracles of 
rejuvenation which such personal conductors as Koussevitzky 
occasionally work on music commonly thought to have be- 
come hopelessly hackneyed. Again one felt that Miss 
leginska has real and notable talent for conducting. ; 
Her reading of the Schubert symphony had many felicitous 
touches well played, without undue sentiment, yet 
emotionally.” 

Five concerts for the first season is a fine record and 
all have drawn large audiences. Besides Mr. Salzedo and 
Mr. Diaz as soloists, Mme. Cahier has appeared with the 
organization, and it has also presented a very talented col- 
ored boy, Justine Landridge, pupil of Mrs. Francis Grover. 
All the weil known critics attended this occasion and gave 
him warm praise. On March 18 Leginska will take her 
orchestra to Portland, Me., and on April 19 she will ap- 
pear as guest conductor with the Chicago Women’s Sym- 
phony. Miss Leginska, with her orchestra, has drawn 
capacity audiences at each appearance and this audience in- 
cludes all types, which is quite a remarkable thing when 
one stops to consider in how few places one can hear good 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA 

music for twenty-five cents. On her advisory board Miss 
Leginska has such prominent people as Judge Cabot, Mrs. 
Langdon Trottingham, Miss Endicott Nourse and Mrs. 
Edwin Farnham Greene. 

Miss Leginska has also formed a chorus of 100 voices 
which will appear with the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra 
on April 10 and will be heard in the second American per- 
formance of Malipiero’s work, The Princess Ulalia, which 
Albert Stoessel gave in New York previously. 


Schmitz Off for Europe 


E. Robert Schmitz completed his season’s tour at Lynch- 
burg, Va., on February 8, and sailed on the De Grasse, 
February 17, for Europe. He will spend three days in Paris 
and then go immediately to Amsterdam, where he will ap- 
pear at the Concertgebouw with Mengelberg conducting. 
Mr. Schmitz will give the same program that he played with 
the New York Philharmonic in December under Mengelberg 
—De Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain and the Strauss 
Burleska. 


Hugo Kortschak Keeps Busy 
Hugo Kortschak recently returned from his trip to Lin- 


coln, Neb., where he directed the violin master class at the 
annual convention of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. In two lectures he spoke on Principles, Methods, 
and Material in a Violin Teaching Course, and also played 
a program to illustrate the principles laid down in his talks. 

On February 14, Mr. Kortschak gave a recital in Columbus, 
Ohio, which was enthusiastically received by a large audi- 
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ence and the press, the program comprising Lalo’s Symphony 
Espagnol and Nardini’s Sonata in D major, besides other 
works. February 16 found him playing (as a member of the 
Berkshire Playhouse Trio) Schumann, Mozart and Brahms 
works at Sprague Memorial Hall, New Haven, Conn., in 
collaboration with Bruce Simonds, pianist, and Emmeran 
Stoeber, cellist, and on February 17 this ensemble played 
Beethoven's Trio in B flat major, op. 97, and Rameau and 
Ravel compositions in Waterbury, Conn. 


Louise Caselotti Makes Debut with San Carlo 


A sixteen year old mezzo contralto reputed to be the young- 
est Opera singer at present, is Louise Caselotti of Los An- 
geles, who made her debut with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in that city on February 5. Miss Caselotti is the 
daughter of Guido Caselotti, well known vocal -teacher of 


LOUISE CASELOTTI 


Los Angeles, and of Maria Caselotti, coloratura soprano of 
opera fame. The debut of the young singer as Azucena in 
Trovatore proved to be a sensational event, a crowded house 
greeting her on several occasions and giving her many cur- 
tain calls at the end of the first, second and last acts. Her 
voice, which is not that of a child but of a matured woman, 
is of great beauty, golden and mellow, and her histrionic 
ability marked her background and personal accomplish- 
ments. The Los Angeles Evening Herald described her 
appearance as “another feather in the cap of young local 
singers, as this young mezzo soprano sang and acted the part 
of the old gypsy mother like a veteran prima donna.” Miss 
Caselotti had as associates such well known artists as Clara 
Jacobo, Gaetano Tommasini and Gino Lulli. Not only did 
those present afford the young singer their praises, but 
also many who heard her over the radio, the performance 
being broadcast, and which brought her personal com- 
mendations from many as far as the East and Canada. Miss 
Caselotti was born in Bridgeport, Conn., where she first 
came into the limelight as a pianist, but now claims to be 
a native of Los Angeles. 


Laval in Demand 

Jeanne Laval appeared with the Springfield Ensemble, 
composed of members of the Springfield Orchestra, in that 
city at the WBJ broadcasting station, singing Lieti Signor 
from Les Huguenots by Meyerbeer and a group of songs 
(Come and Trip It, old English dance melody by Carmichael ; 
Songs my Mother Taught Me, Dvorak; Peace, Eric Fogg : 

Feast of Lanterns, Bantock, which she personally an- 
nounced and in addition a highly artistic song by Walter 
Kramer, The Last Hour, with orchestral accompaniment. ) 

Miss Laval was the recipient of numerous letters, tele- 
phone calls and telegrams. Her next appearance was a 
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joint program with the Sittig Trio in Jamaica on February 
17, and following this comes an early spring tour of th 
middle West, including Omaha, Neb 


Rosenthal for Newark 


Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, 
the Newark Music Festival on 


has been engaged to 


May 4 


appeal 
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These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Melba Alter, Mezzo-Soprano 

Anna Case, the Popular American Soprano 

Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 

Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co 

Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 

Giuseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co 

Rafaelo Diaz, American Tenor 

Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Co 

Beniamino Gigli, the World’s Greatest Tenor 

Curtiss Grove, Lieder Singer 

Hallie Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 

Rosa Low, American Soprano 

Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operatic 

Mary Manley, Coloratura Soprano 

Queena Mario, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co 

Maria Mueller, Lyric Dramatic Soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Co. 

Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cellist 

Benno Rabinoff, Young Russian American Violinist 

Rosa Raisa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Co. 

Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co 

Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 

Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 

Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan 

Alberto Salvi, World's Greatest Harpist 

Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic 

Erich Sorantin, Italian Violinist 

Irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 

Donald Thayer, American Baritone 

John Charlies Thomas, America’s Own Baritone 

Mischa Weisbord, A New Violin Sensation 

also 
The Three Marmein Sisters -- 
Dancers 

Princess Leila Bederkhan, 

daughter of the former 


Recitalist 


Opera ( ‘o 


Soprano 


Delightful Novelty 


Oriental Dancer and 
Emperor of Kurdistan 
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DON’T FORGET 


Going Bigger Than Ever: 


Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life 
Mammy’s Little Kinky Headed Boy 


Sunshine That Fills My World 


TWO GENUINELY “DIFFERENT” SONGS 


JUST AN IVY COVERED 


a charming ballad full of heart appeal and sentiment by MOREY DAVIDSON & CARL RUPP 


SHACK 


— and — 


THE BELLS OF SAN GABRIEL’S 


The song with the outstanding rhythm and swing 
by J. KEIRN BRENNAN AND PERCY WENRICH 


Artist copies to accredited teachers and singers 
Also duets, 


quartettes and orchestrations 


DEAR HEART, WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
by HERBERT SPENCER AND FLETA 
The Ballad our foremost artists are singing 


JAN BROWN 


You 
Howdy Do Mis’ Springtime 


Comin’ Home to 
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movement may spread to the musical conservatories 
| stic composers make their works any 


three months, says a Federal report, 
000,000 worth of manufactured 
does not add what per- 
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Che report 


» material consisted of jazz songs 


in will make his debut in a speaking 

in support of Mary Eaton in a 

at the Amsterdam Theater under 

d ion rles Dillingham. The play has a 
good name—“‘Lucky.” Whiteman is surely that! 


Will he 3: the role? Wait and see. 


Otto Kahn, best known to the general public per 
haps for his activities in connection with the Metro- 
politan Opera House, recently celebrated his sixtieth 
birthday hard work. To young men 
he is quoted “Work hard, getting 
into a mental rut, cling to your ideals, because such 

made of is stuff.” To 


stuff as dreams are valuable 

which one must say heartily: Amen! Mr. Kahn has 
no doubt done a valuable work in the field of finance; 
but in that he finds himself in company with thou- 
sands of other Americans. More valuable by far 
has been the work he has done for art, for in that he 
is an exception—not one of a great number but one 


with a day of 
avoid 


as Sa\ 
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of a select few. The stuff of which dreams are made 
is probably what has guided him in that sort of effort. 
Would that America had more men similarly im- 
pelled ! 

The World (February 25) says in a 
headline: “Paris Like New York.” Not until the 
Parisian dailies feature on their front pages the 
taxicab accidents and lost poodles of opera singers. 


Evening 


O 

Josiah Zuro’s inclusion in his Sunday free orches- 
tra concerts of works by young American composers 
is to be highly commended. These concerts are dis- 
tinctly for the people, and by giving the works of 
native composers Mr. Zuro makes them also for the 
young American. Good work! 

~@O—-——— 

Klemperer is just completing his season as guest 
conductor with the New York Symphony; Fritz 
Busch is just coming to occupy the same position, 
making his American debut on March 10; Furt- 
waengler is conducting the New York Philharmonic ; 
Toscanini has come and gone, with his stay. here 
greatly curtailed by illness. And so others will come 
and go, giving New York about the most interesting 
orchestra season, with its own and visiting orches- 
tras, of any city in the world. 


oe -@- 

What New. York is going to do without the old 
Aeolian Concert Hall on Forty-third Street is a 
question. Even now there are not halls enough, and 
concerts are being given in the theaters on Sundays 
when the theaters are not otherwise occupied. Two 
or three new halls of moderate size would be wel- 
comed. Real estate people say they do not pay. 
Probably not. A space that can be rented every day 
in the year pays better than a hall that is used only 
occasionally. Still, the halls are needed, and it is 
to be hoped that some enterprising builder will have 
the generosity to provide them. 


——— ee 


Music by six young Americans was heard at a 
League of Composers concert recently: Randall 
Thompson, born in 1899, studied with Bloch, won 
the Prix de Rome; Evelyn Berckman, born in 1903 
in Philadelphia, studied with Lambert and Saminsky ; 
Marc Blitzstein, born in 1905 in Philadelphia, 
studied with Nadia Boulanger ; Ruth Crawford, born 
in 1902, studied with Adolf Weidig; Theodore 
Chanler, born in Newport in 1902, studied at the 
Institute of Musical Art and with Bloch and Bou- 
langer; Aaron Copland, born in 1901 in Brooklyn, 
studied with Goldmark and Boulanger. 


cineimgeniidlinas sims 
Next week the long-absent Mignon is to come back 
to the Metropolitan Opera House. Lucretia Bori is 
to sing the title role, which means that the tenor will 
have no difficulty in carrying her off bodily when the 
famous fire scene occurs. One always recalls the 
story of the diminutive tenor who knew better than 
to tempt Fate and carefully arranged with a burly 
chorus man to shoulder the plentiful prima donna at 
the appropriate moment while he ran along beside, 
tenderly clasping one of her hands. We once saw a 
Mignon at the Dal Verme in Milan who was built in 
that style. Fate had certainly played that artist a 
mean trick. She was short, and from the shoulders 
down there were no indentations in her. But yet, 
what a career she could have had had she been fav- 
ored with a better figure. She was a great artist— 
unfortunately the handicap prevented her from 
achieving fame and we have even forgotten her 
name—and sang and acted so well that her ridiculous 
appearance was almost forgotten. 


ey 

Ralph Julian MacBrayne, the most isolated im- 
presario in the world, who has his headquarters in 
Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, remarks, in an in- 
teresting letter just received, that we who dwell in 
metropolitan centers may at time become satiated 
with music, but that in far off Honolulu that is far 
from being the case. Very often, says Mr. Mac- 
Brayne, when he is presenting some stellar attrac- 
tion in Honolulu a whole ship’s company, including 
officers and members of the crew, will rush his box 
as soon as the steamer is berthed. Mr. Mac- 
Brayne further says that he finds travelers and sea- 
faring men and women invariably discriminating in 
their taste for music. Mr. MacBrayne offers each 
season in Honolulu the world’s best artists and his 
patronage will compare with any spot in the world. 
Honolulu, being the loveliest place in the world, is a 
favorite stopping-off place, and the steamer connec- 
tions are now such that artists can easily stop over 
for a few concerts there on their way to the Orient. 
Mr. MacBrayne gives his concerts in the New Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel concert hall by the sea, followed by 
one or two recitals in the Princess Theater. It is 
said that Honolulans who die and go to Heaven have 
to be chained there lest they fly back to Hawaii. It 
sounds as if we would soon have to chain great ar- 
rind in America lest they fly to that amazing para- 
dise 


office 
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THE FUTURE OF RADIO 


The so-called radio bill has been passed and 
radio broadcasting stations are now to be con- 
trolled. This, of course, is fortunate, and will 
immediately relieve some of the congestion 
of which there has been so much complaint re- 
cently. But it will not relieve all of the conges- 
tion by any means and will still leave owners of 
small sets in the unfortunate position of hearing 
broadcasted programs badly scrambled or of 
being forced to confine their attention to one or 
two stations. 


Even after the government takes whatever ac- 
tion it is likely to take, there will still be too 
many stations, at least in New York, and prob- 
ably in other cities as well. The owner of the 
small set is not having the consideration he 
ought to have. Those who can afford a super- 
hetrodyne or some other finely selective set may 
laugh at interference. It does not bother them. 
But the vast majority of set owners cannot afford 
supers and must content themselves with what 
they can afford—and cheap sets are never (or 
hardly ever) selective. 


There are wave traps on the market, and they 
have a large sale. Some of them may be effec- 
tive under favorable conditions, but authorities 
are quoted as having stated that there is no com- 
pletely reliable wave trap which may be pur- 
chased at small cost and which is easily attached. 
The regenerative wave trap, with tuned aerial, 
variable condenser and variometer or variable 
resistance, are about as expensive as a small 
set, and not easy either to attach or to manipu- 
late. The fact is (or seems to be at present) 
that the wave trap is a hope that may be aban- 
doned by the small set owner who is bothered 
by persistent interference. 


In this connection an article entitled Ten 
Commandments for the Broadcast Listener by 
Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, chief broadcast engi- 
neer of the Radio Corporation of America, may 
be of interest. One of these commandments in- 
cludes the following: “If all measures to get 
rid of the local station fail, why not enjoy his 
concerts? He is working hard for you and it is 
nobody’s fault that you are so close to him that 
you are bound to hear him. Broadcast stations 
have to be closer to some people than to others.” 
In another place the following advice is given: 
“The listener can cut down the size of his an- 
tenna or use a small indoor antenné.: ....*. 
This is pure nonsense is so far as it applies to 
owners of small sets, for such sets require a 
full length antenna. 


And as to that piece of advice: “If you can- 
not get rid of the interfering station, listen to 
him . . . he is working for you!” one must 
laugh at it. As if any human being would grant 
that an interfering nuisance was working for 
him! What people actually do who are so an- 
noyed, is simply to discontinue using their sets 
and, exeept for people who are tied to their 
homes, this is a simple process. Radio is not 
the only recreation in the world by any means. 


The future of radio depends upon either 
cheaper and better sets or fewer and less pow- 
erful stations. People are arriving at the point 
where they want programs. The experimental 
stage is past. Men and boys are still building 
sets, but the family wants a set that is not home- 
made, that is sure-fire, that will work and that is 
absolutely selective. This does not mean that 
families want distance. Distance does not in- 
terest them. What they want are programs; but 
they want the program—the particular program 
—that appeals to their particular taste. And they 
do not want it scrambled. They do not want 
music to come through with their lectures, or 
talk to come through with the music, or two mu- 
sical programs to come through together. 


It is not up to the set makers. The owner of 
the one tube set has as much right to considera- 
tion as has the owner of one of the fancy dynes. 
And the broadcasters have proved themselves 
unable to exercise internal control. The mo- 
ment governmental control was suspended the 
broadcasters simply changed their wave length 
to suit their own convenience with complete 
disregard either for the future of broadcasting 
or the convenience of listeners. 


Therefore, in the last analysis, it is up to the 
government. May the government have teeth! 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Everybody is excited about the Questionnaire in 
the February number of Vanity Fair. It propounds 
a hundred queries on art and literature, and if you 
are not to be considered nearly a moron, you must be 
able to answer at least eighty of them. 

(uestionnaires have taken the place of crossword 
puzzles. Both are great sport, and instructive as 
well, in the capsule or tabloid manner by which so 
many Americans acquire knowledge and even cul- 
ture. 

The wise man who said that a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing, must have foreseen the coming 
of the crossword puzzle and the Questionnaire. 
When the retail knowledge seeker acquires a shred 
of information, he often acts as though he were its 
sole possessor, and frequently uses it for the embar- 
rassment of his less favored brethren. 

Not long ago someone asked us innocently, “What 
is the meaning of the word ‘lackadaisical’?” “It 
means indifferent,” we answered. <A chortle of 
malicious triumph came from our torturer, who shot 
back at us: “Not at all. It means, ‘affectedly senti- 
mental.’ If you don’t believe me, look it up in the 
dictionary. I’ve done so.” 

Later we made a furtive examination, and found 
that “lackadaisical,” also means “‘listless.”” However, 
before the vindication, our inferiority complex had 
swelled so that it nearly choked us. 

Now, ready with our revenge, we are awaiting the 
chance to shoot at our “lackadaisical” friend, a musi- 
cal questionnaire, and we publish the list herewith, 
hoping she will see it. Meanwhile, anyone else who 
is willing, is welcome to try a hand at supplying an- 
swers. 

The correct ones may be found on page 33 of this 
issue of the Musica Courter: 

1. Which great composer died insane ? 

2. Which famous composer was noted for his 
cooking ? 

3. Which distinguished American 
poser wrote a piece called Tremolo? 

4. Which great composer, and which great singer, 
died of cholera ? 

5. Which celebrated monarch was a flute virtuoso, 
and composer for that instrument ? 

6. Who wrote the libretto of Aida? 

7. Who first used the thumbs in piano-playing ? 

8. Which great pianist remodelled his style of per- 
formance after hearing Paganini? 

9. Which great singer died by falling from a 
horse ? 

10. Which great violinist also was a master of the 
guitarre ? 

11. Who wrote a Moorish opera called Boabdil ? 

12. Which composer of piano etudes published 
over 1,000 works? 

13. Which famous pianist-composer became a 
manufacturer of pianos? 

14. Which great authority on geometry also wrote 
a treatise on music? 

15. Which is the most famous opera house in 
Italy ? 

16. Who was Farinelli? 

17. With what famous composer did Godowsky 
study the piano? 

18. Who was DeMunck? Whom did he marry? 

19. Which two well-known American composers 
of musical comedy wrote grand operas that were pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan ? 

20. Which two famous European operettas have 
been produced frequently at grand opera-houses 
abroad ? 

21. What is the name of Richard Strauss’ first 
opera ? 

22.Which great composer’s father was a barber? 

23. Who wrote a popular violin piece called Sou- 
venir de Moscow? 

24. From which famous story by Dickens was an 
opera made? Who was its composer ? 

25. Which great violinist toured the United States 
with Anton Rubinstein, in 1872? 

26. In which auditorium did Paderewski make his 
New York debut? Who conducted the concert? 

27. Name two old and famous French piano firms. 
Two German. One Austrian. One English. 

28. In the Secret of Suzanne, what does that lady 
conceal ? 

29. In 
appear ? 

30. In which opera is the heroine dumb? 

31. In which opera does the heroine blind herself 
deliberately ? 

32. In which opera is the chief tenor aria sung al- 
most at the beginning of the first act? 


33. Which opera has a character named Xamiel ? 


pianist-com- 


which two operas do donkeys (animal) 


34. Who wrote a symphonic poem called The Bat- 
tle of the Huns? 

35. Which American orchestral conductor fre- 
quently ended a symphony concert with a waltz by 
Johann Strauss? 

36. Who said: “The Russians call me a German, 
and the Germans call me a Russian? The Jews call 
me a Christian, and the Christians call me a Jew? 
The pianists call me a composer, and the composers 
call me a pianist?” 

37. Which American pianist scored great triumphs 
in Europe about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? 

38. In which opera does a monk fall in love with 
a courtesan? 

39. Which Puccini opera failed at its premiere, 

yas rewritten, and then became a success ? 

40. Who wrote the poem of Schubert’s immortal 
song, The Erl King? 

41. On what instrument was Serge Koussevitzky 
a noted soloist before he .became an orchestral con- 
ductor ? 

42. Which critic remained famous long after 
death, chiefly because he attacked Wagner viciously 
in print? 

43. Which Wagner opera was hissed and hooted 
off the boards at its Paris premiere? 

44. In which opera is there a ballet on skates ? 

45. Who wrote a Dante Symphony ? 

46. How old was Verdi when he composed Fal- 
staff ? 

47. How old was Mendelssohn when he composed 
the music to Midsummer Nights Dream? 

48. Which great composer was, as a youth, re- 
fused admission to the Milan Conservatory, on the 
ground that he lacked musical talent? 

49. Which of the world’s immortal composers was 
buried in an unmarked pauper’s grave? 

50. Which three illustrious composers are buried 
only a few feet apart, in the Central Cemetery, at 
Vienna ? 

51. Which well known Spanish composer was 
drowned during the World War, when a German 
submarine sank an English Channel steamer ? 

52. In which opera did Caruso make his Ameri- 
can debut? Geraldine Farrar? Mary Garden? 
Adelina Patti? 

53. Who created the role of Carmen in this coun- 
try? 

54. Who was the greatest American interpreter 
of the role of Isolde? 

55. Which living American composer wrote a 
symphonic work on the subject of Gettysburg ? 

56. Which American composer wrote a grand 
opera called Rip Van Winkle? 

57. Which American pianist uses his elbows and 
fists when performing ? 

58. Which pianist is known as the Chopinzee ? 

59. With what famous band did Lillian Nordica 
travel before she became an opera singer ? 

60. Which theatrical manager gave a series of 
opera performances in English, at the Metropolitan? 

61. Which child-prodigy on the piano, was pre- 
vented from appearing publicly in New York, by the 
late Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry? 

62. How old was Jascha Heifetz when he made 
his American debut ? 

63. Where did Galli-Curci score her first over- 
whelming American triumph? In which opera? 

64. Which two German symphony conductors 
were interned at Fort Oglethorpe during the war ? 

65. Which great American composer taught music 
at Columbia University ? 

66. Who was the immediate predecessor of Chopin 
as a writer of nocturnes? 

67. Which composer’s middle name was Nepo- 
muk? Which, Willibald? Which, Amadeus? 

68. Which dance form of music is supposed by 
the peasants of Italy, to be able to cure the Lite of 
the tarantula ? 

69. In which opera is there a famous drinking- 
song known as the Brindisi? 

70. Who was the greatest musical child prodigy 
that ever lived? 

71. Which pianist became a Prime Minister ? 

72. In which operas are these historical characters 
to be found: Vasco di Gama, King Eadgar, llans 
Sachs, Marguerite de Valois, Napoleon I? 

73. Which opera was made from Ouida’s story. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes? 

74. In which opera is the prologue sung in front of 
the lowered curtain? 

75. Which opera features a music-lesson in which 
the prima donna is allowed to interpolate songs of 
her own selection ? 
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76. What is the name of the goddess in Rhinegold, 
who has charge of the go'.Jen apple ? 

77. In which key does the Nibelungen Ring cycle 
begin and end? 

78. Who is considered the wittiest pianist ? 

79. Which female pianist's family name is identi- 
cal with that of one of Napoleon’s Field Marshals? 

80. Which American violinist has written a suite 
in which he uses the fox-trot rhythm? 

81. Which great pianist-composer wrote a Lite of 
Chopin ? 

82. Who 
Music? 

83. What is the name of Finland's greatest com- 
poser? 

84. Who 
opera” ? 

85. Who wrote the American operas, Shanewis, 
The Pipe of Desire, The Temple Dancer, Natoma, 
Deep River ? 

86. Who first played a complete piano recital from 
memory ? 

87. Which noted American composer is a success- 
ful orchestral conductor ? 

88. Which violin concerto was long known as the 
concerto “written against the violin”? 

89. Which piano concerto was called by Hanslick 
the “triangle concerto’’? 

90. Who wrote an opera called “Chopin,” con- 
structed of that composer’s nuisic? 

91. Which celebrated woman pianist appeared also 
as an opera singer, and opera conducter ? 

92. Which New York Philharmonic 
used no baton? 

93. Which successful American opera 
began her musical career in vaudeville ? 

94. Who wrote the line, “If music be the food of 
love, play on?” 

95. Who wrote the line, “When Music, heavenly 
maid, was young?” 

96. What is violin catgut made of? 

97. What is the name of the celebrated tenor aria 
in L’Africana ? 

98. In which opera are The Shadow Dance, and 
the Dance of the Hours? 

99. In which modern orchestral composition is a 
phonograph used ? 

100. Which is the greatest musical newspaper in 
the world? 


wrote Overtones, and Mezzotints in 


was called the “little devil of grand 


conductor 


singer 


Ln 
W. F. Gates writes in the Pacific Coast Musician 
(January 22, 1927) that most American homes lack 
real musical atmosphere, and its members are unable, 
like German families, to play chamber music, or to 
join together in fairly well sung quartets or even 
duets. True, only too true, Mr. Gates. But think, on 
the other hand, that the mothers and daughters can 
differentiate between Lucky Strike and Chesterfield 
cigarettes, and Bacardi and Martini cocktails, and 
recognize the pictures of all the dramatic stars and 
those of the screen; and that the fathers and sons 
know the records of all the heroes of the baseball 
diamond, pugilistic prize ring, and football field, and 
possess the faculty of tasting instantaneously whether 
or not bootleg whiskey has been “cut.” Is that noth- 
ing, Mr. Gates? 
And perhaps, too, Mr. Gates, you did not see this 
item in the Morning Telegraph of February 18: 
Tony Marino, aged 15, of Omaha, Neb., has been ac 
claimed world’s champion gum chewer. His record is 101 
sticks of gum at a single sitting. 
2nRre 
It was probably after hearing a performance of 
Faust, that Swift put forth the dictum: “No wise 
man ever wished to be younger.” 
| a 
London Punch earns thanks with this suggestion: 
The ukulele is now made with a single string. A useful 
little device to promote enjoyment at a party is a pair of 
pocket wire clippers. 
ez» Fr FF 
Referring to our recent pious remarks on the cur- 
rent censoring of the theatre, B. F., sends us a sage 
reflection: “Is not the licentiousness of today’s 
American drama, a reaction from the statutory mot 
ality forced upon us by the reformers? If we are 
suppressed in one way, we must break out in an- 
other.” 
a nd 
Now that North China and South China are at 
war, what sort of music do they bar from their re- 
spective concert and opera performances ? 
eRe 
Which leads us to the belief that the American 
army is certain to spread terror in the next war that 
sees United States troops engaged. A Washington 
despatch to the Morning Telegraph states: 
The influence of modern music is revealed in the variety 
of instruments now being requested on requisitions to the 
office of the Quartermaster General under the guise of mili- 
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jupment. Saxophones find increased popularity idea of values, or any real reason why Germany in 
equested items include steam-boat and choo choo “ : : 


Chinese tomtoms, cow moos, and bells, and even TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE particular should be chosen by the prospective stu- 
dent. It is like most German (and other) propa- 
re ganda documents in that it convinces those who are 
he New York Telegram: “The two enemies In a review of the very interesting biography of already convinced. The attempt to dress it up by 
m are the wicked who oppose it, and the luna- Jenny Lind, by her daughter, Mrs. Raymond means of modernistic pictures and rather flippant 
favor it.” Maude,* Ernest Newman comments on a passage in decorations just misses the American taste. It is 
Re which the author, with evident pride, says that “there accompanied, moreover, by a little blurb written in 
Some strenuous opera singers will turn green with _ is still, at Hastings, a prosperous public-house bear- German, which is characteristic of that quality of the 
envy when they hear that at Avon, Pa., there is a ing her (Jenny Lind’s) name.” “No singer,” says (German mind that is so inexplicable to the foreigner. 
factory whistle which can be heard twenty-three Mr. Newman, “should despise these little compli- It concludes with these words: 
miles away ments ; they may turn out, in the long run, to be al- “Our book is to show the Americans that Germany 
zee es most the only things that keep their names alive. I cannot be eradicated from a complete survey of 
as three statuary monuments of Chopin. cannot help thinking that Madame Jeritza was un- [European culture.” 
there of MacDowell, in New York? wise when, last year, she obtained an injunction Has anyone ever suggested that it can? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. against an American tobacco firm to restrain it from ¥ 
: calling a certain cigar ‘La Jeritza;’ perhaps, however, R. W. B. Mendl, author of a book entitled From 
SWELL-HEADED FACTS the cigars were bad. But when an enterprising a Music Lover’s Armchair,y gets his teeth into Wag- 
\merican chemist, after Miss Ethel Leginska’s most ner, for whom he feels a “healthy dislike.” He says 
recent disappearance, named one of his new toilet — that the music of Tristan is “bestial;” the Prize Song 
preparations the Leginska Vanishing Cream, who from the Meistersinger “sloppy ;” the Siegfried Idyll 
knows if he was not staking out a surer claim to im- “‘mawkish;” the forging song “bumptious ;” and that 
mortality for that gifted lady than even her own — the Ride of the Valkyries consists of “blatant 
conducting and compositions will do?” screams.” We love the vigor of his adjectives, but 
Rian teciaaly weny “eel tesdnd” facts on Mr. Newman complains, by the way, that this biog- he seems to have missed out on the worst things of 
a Lede a tee am the only Taphy, while giving the accurate facts of the great all, such as the Evening Star. He probably couldn't 
born composer, not even excepting MacDowell, singer’s career, does not throw much light on her per- think of anything bad enough to describe it. We 
ap hed a sensation in any country outside sonality. But do we want to know much about the agree. And yet—how we love Wagner, with what 
— me the last but only the first. This perse mality of a singer? Who that has come within we might call a “healthy” love! 
orward, a thing which my country-men : be PSY See : : . « 
aniiedis aati Kise. the hallowed circle of a “diva” does not leave it with 
positive indications a touch of regret? Surely it would be asking too Hugh Robertson, the conductor of the Glasgow 
had an uncrowded concert in Paris in three ynuch to expect a revelation of greatness through Orpheus Choir, recently returned to Scotland from 
recently, iB aoa a ee : character, by way of personal contact, that equals the an American tour, says that American audiences 
ee turned pm rts the duos "Ee Sane revelation of beauty via a great voice. Some of the were the most unpunctual he had ever encountered, 
Elysées Theater, there was an audience of world’s great stars reveal their power through their and that they “have to learn the virtue of silence.” 
waited hours to get in. In October, giving life, others through their works, others again through The Glasgow Orpheus Choir lost money on the tour. 
Pee eage ae anecr, sath od out =e ac yey p qualities which create an illusion of greatness as val-  (P.S. It did not advertise in the musical papers. ) 
ee a pees gy oad gi a + soecagenR sg Who pesca uable as, perhaps, the greatness of the immortals. _ It C. S. 
erts in Paris. even with all of the free seats: is a pity to destroy that illusion; and it is a pity, aan 
wrote positively the first music about the beauty of therefore, to read autobiographies of prima donnas Frederic Gunster Appears in Florida Cities 
very tor mechanical instruments on earth After that 
his Relache to Man Ray’s film. And recently 











“ 


il 10, Gaoossens is to conduct George An 
theil’s Ballet Mecamique at Carnegie Hall at a bene- 
fit concert arranged for him by Donald 5S. Friede, 
vice-president of Boni & Liveright. To Mr. Friede 
\ir. Antheil writes the following, and comment is 
surely unnecessary : 


whom one admires .. Frederick Gunster, tenor, whose southern tour included 


Nor can I subscribe s tihe sardo ge Florida, recently gave a well attended recital at Lakeland, 
composer of young Germany, Paul Hindemith, tiga te irdonic sug gestion that Fla., under the auspices of Southern College. His program 


Ballet for Mechanical Instruments IM presarios shoul« d write the lives of their singers. lt covered a wide range of selections, from Beethoven to 
as the first to propagate a serious appre would be both cruel and unjust; for if the side of a Leetle Bateese, and served to display rare vocal talent as 
zz in mney | gee ty Jazz sae prima donna’s character which she reveals to her im- well as surprising versatility. Mr. Gunster was eg og 

cant atterwards with 1S 264 ouite é > . . . . . : sc Tare fc . ~f- 53 
se of the eet. if wt @ Geet per to Presario had anything to do with the thing that makes i” his offerings from the classics, and captivating in his 
f the first, , ot the very irst person, to say to appear tist ho be wstine of . aE a a presentation of his lighter songs, notably his final group 
Draper, away bac k in 1 20, that our national music t a great art Is , the last vestige of our taith 1n the which comprised Negro Spirituals sung ina perfect make- 
. I was possibly the first to take it seriously. ethical value of art would be gone. up, both as to color and habiliments, characterizing an old 

( me ntedate : 11 s s o Rag sic " : ’ ~ - . . 

rofane antedated Stravinsky's Piano Rag Music In Jenny Lind’s case we are content to learn that ante-bellum negro. 
) years, written in 1917, and his in 1919 me in is onl -altien bow bishops uk tae keeper saa 
vas the first to vision the beginning of the - 2s , ” ag. pide: ease I od) T “ ” 
rhis prophecy has not yet come true, but @ueens and music critics, and that the beauty of her Margaret Northrup Has “Consummate Art 


We are going to slick jazz up until it is no soul, as revealed in her voice, silenced even the satire Such is the opinion of the critic on the Ottawa Journal 


Will that matter Answer . no, it won't regarding the singing of Miss Northrup in, that city as 
n eternal change Still the heart of jazz ‘ soloist with the Temple Choir on February 22. He stated 
part of the heart of us “pure, gentle, refined, __ that “She has a soprano voice of very pure quality, of exten- 
am writing absolutely classically, born rhe exquisite voice of a beautiful mind, sive compass and exceptional fle xibility, and she uses it with 
Stendhal. This man has more Ot a spirit of earnestness, goodness and truth, consummate art and alluring effect. She was vociferously 
Stat arwisdy eles Sree Of a heart full of tender compassion and ruth.” received by the audience.” As a result of this success, Miss 
he war After this sloughs .\fter reading this one can only hope that the object Northrup was immediately reengaged as soloist for next 
of new spiritual activity which was better than the verse : : February. The soprano will give her third New York 
explosions, but it isn't ‘ ‘ . eco recital at Aeolian Hall on the afterrfoon of March 11. 
true period today; if not ex , d ‘ me Haag sar x 

And a great period it is, although Out of the thirty-seven “expert instrumentalists Pro Arte Quartet to Return Next Season 
peenes” everybody beyond a small accompanying the Duke of York to Australia there The Pro Arte String Quartet, which is at present touring 
neluding Stravinsky. are eleven jazz players. What a cushy job to be one — Europe, will return to America, the Bogue-Laberge Concert 
4 stupidly nationalistic in art and of the twenty-six ! Bureau announces, the middle of next January for its second 
lungary, upon whose si il I am typing these . ‘« * tour. The popularity of this organization this year has as- 
ee production of Hungarian, or sured them a second transcontinental tour and their time has 
already been nearly completely engaged. 


Punch, which described it as 


French music is worse than madness. Did Chopin \n impressive propaganda booklet published by 
~m — nigh agree | , official authority entitled The Study of Music in Ger- 
hecatise | was horn an Aeericg, many, has reached our desk. It is impressive chiefly Schenck’s Little Symphony to Be Performed 

vecauise | is bo on American : : ° . . ni . A 

all my youth means that it can © those who know Germany, but it does little to give Elliott Schenck announces that George Barrere_and his 

heart no matter where [ be, and one the outsider { for whose benefit it is written) any real Little Symphony Orchestra promise the first performance 

l, only out of the heart. If America : ; of his new composition, entitled A Little Symphony. The 

wanting to obviously “London: Cassell & Co. (10s. 6d.) work is in three movements, and is said to be in classical 

flag-waving composer ndon: Philip Allan. (6s.) form, with a very modern melodic and harmonic scheme. 


without knowing it ——- —_—_— ——— ——— 


interestec 











a — by wm States have joined the movement through local committee B 
and CTC, the Oter From this effort we cannot expect immediate commercia 
the young French MUSICAL COURIER READERS returns, for you will readily Peay that issuing the posthu- 
mous quartets of Beethoven is not altogether a peed mac 
venture at this time. 
The Beethoven Movement We do believe that we can render a genuine service 
through Beethoven Week. 
. ; Finally, may I add a personal note? One may regret the 
and my uncle by marriage is Referring to your editorial note on page twenty-eight of fact that in this country there is no governmental or state 
a last week's issue, we are pleased to answer the questions support for art and that commerce has had to link itself with 
ss of the heart. Alas, I raised. the arts—but this is a situation not created by us. 
that there is any holiness : ’ 
Tomorrow I will be con Very truly yours, 
( Signed ) FrepericK N. Sarp, 
Executive Director, 
3eethoven Centennial. 








a dear friend of Stravinsky, 
believe that our age is 1830: 
even with that coming I feel 
heen five years in Europe and am Yo the Musical Courier 





Since November last we have been sending to the musical 
magazines and the newspapers news items on the subject of 
Beethoven Week, every item stating explicitly that the move- 
: ; ment is sponsored by the Columbia Phonograph Company. 

y Who apparently 1s The question of the commercial origin of the plan was 
* = mB, .. make are r tr) by carefully looked into by Mr. Eastman and the members of | New York, February 26, 1927. 
a 2 nats about a the Advisory Body when they were asked to accept places 
on this committee. None of them are affiliated with this An Appreciation 
THOSE FROGS company and you will note that many members of the artists oh 
4 committee are not affiliated with this company. While there 70 the Musical Courier: 
recently given by Walter Damrosch — is much to be said pro and con on this question, the mem- Just a line or so to convey my appreciation of Make 
his colleagues he conducted a choral ets of the Advisory Body accepted the soundness of the Musicians of Them, in the issue of December 30. I hope 
wrmed bv all promise that just as our orchestras are the direct product other articles and editorials follow. We need the endorse- 
of the support by industry, so a nation-wide commemoration ment of such ideas from such an authoritative source as your 
appy pair ; to Beethoven could logically be sponsored by a commercial aggressive journal. I intend to bring the article to attention 
organizz ation which specializes in the production of Beetho- of the class. Further articles more detailed and with definite 
ven’s music on a scale not hitherto attempted. suggestions and more exhaustive as to academic training 
Some humans do not have to comb themselves Worthwhileness of the effort depends on how it is carried of standard musicians would be appreciated. 
for the same reason, but they do not appear out. As an indication of the way in which the campaign is 
deliriously happv about it so far as we ee aoe being carried out, may I say that we are supplying free to 

‘ ri ore icine ‘ the schools and colleges Centennial literature and records. 

observed At this writing nearly one hundred cities in the United Omaha, Neb. 


there is to be convinced 


present to the words: 
} 


comb themselves 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Cecir W. BerryMAN. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


OPENING DATE OF INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF MUSICAL ART SET FORWARD TO APRIL 28 


Europe’s Greatest Musical Event of the Year 


The International Exhibition of Musical Art, to be held 
in Geneva this spring, is now scheduled to open on April 
28, instead of May 12. It promises to be the greatest 
musical event in Europe this year. The exhibitors include 
manufacturers from all over central and western Europe, 
England and America, and elaborate plans are going for- 
ward for musical entertainment. There will be a number 
of performances of German opera (Richard Strauss and 
Wilhelm Furtwangler are mentioned as prospective con- 
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ductors); also guest performances of the Opera Comique 
and the Conservatoire orchestra; festival concerts by the 
Augusteo and Concertgebouw orchestras under Molinari and 
Mengelberg respectively; demonstrations by the Geneva 
Dalcroze School; and other attractions. 

An international pianists’ contest will be held in connec- 
tion with the exhibits. Any artists will be admitted, without 
regard to nationality, sex or age, provided he represents 
one of the piano houses exhibiting. Each exhibitor may be 
represented by two pianists at the most. Applications for 





competition must be sent to the Chairman of the Organ- 
izing Committee by March 15. The piece by which the con- 
testants will be judged is Balakireff’s Islamey. Five thou- 
sand francs in gold constitutes the prize and the successful 
pianist will be proclaimed Winner of the International 
Grand Prix for Piano. 

The huge hall, which will be used for the exhibition 
proper, has a floor space (including the gallery) of over 
twelve thousand square meters. It was built last spring as 


THE GREAT HALL IN 
GENEVA 
Where the International Ex- 
hibition of Musical Art will 
be held from April 28 to 
June 6. This building, which 
new last spring, is the 
of the Annual Auto- 
mobile Shox 


was 


home 


the permanent home of the annual international automobile 
show. Last October the Swiss races were also held there. 

The exhibits will include every variety of keyboard, wind, 
string, percussion and automatic instruments, instrument 
accessories, printed music and all kinds of publications re- 
lated to music. 

Applications for American exhibits can be received as late 
as March 15, and prospective exhibitors will be sent detailed 
information on application to the Secrétariat Général, 27 
Rue de Rhone, Geneva, Switzerland. 





OBITUARY 


Paul Steindorft 

Paul (Pop) Steindorff, the grand old man of music, and 
one of the most beloved figures in the Western musical 
world, passed away on February 18, at the Merritt Hos- 
pital, Oakland, Cal., from diabetic coma. Steindorff was 
one of the first to produce opera in English in America 
many, many years ago, when he was associated with the 
American Opera Company, New York. For years, he 
wielded the baton at the famous old Tivoli Opera House, 
San Francisco, when Luisa Tetrazzini and Alice Neilsen 
graced that stage. He was choragus at the University of 
California, director of the Treble Clef Society for ten years, 
and since 1915 had been the director of the Oakland Muni- 
cipal Band, which followed his being director of the Golden 
Gate Park Band, San Francisco. 

Steindorff was noted for his musicianship and was often 
instrumental in organizing and conducting large choruses; 
he conducted many oratorios, grand operas and light operas 
in San Francisco, Oakland, and other California’ cities. He 
was exceedingly popular both as an artist and a man, and 
those who worked with him on the stage and in the orchestra 
pit respected and loved him as much as the thousands of 
persons who formed his audiences. 

A widow, two daughters and a son survive him. He 
was a member of the Bohemian Club and Musicians’ Club 
of San Francisco. 

Mrs. Victor Herbert 

Mrs. Victor Herbert, widow of the famous composer, died 
at her home, 1010 Fifth Avenue, on February 24, of pneu- 
monia, after only a few days’ illness. She was a gifted 
musician, noted in her day as Therese Foerster, opera 
singer, of Vienna. She also sang in various parts of Europe 


and at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. She 
was born in Vienna, October 15, 1861. She met Victor 
Herbert when they were both at Stuttgart, she as prima- 
donna and he as cellist in the orchestra. 
a is nearly three years since Victor Herbert died, May 
1924. He was given an elaborate funeral at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Fifty-Third Street and Fifth Avenue, by the 


American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
the Lambs’ Club, the Friars’ Club the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick and the Twenty-second Regiment. A special service 
will also be held for Mrs. Herbert. 

With Mrs. Herbert when she died was her daughter, Ella 
Victoria. Her son, Clifford Victor Herbert, is in Europe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert were married August 14, 1886. 


Leonid Samoiloff . 

Leonid Samoiloff, well known tenor, died at his home 
on West End Avenue, New York, February 20. Mr. Sam- 
oiloff had been at one time associated with the Metropolitan, 
besides many of the leading companies of Europe, and had 
at his command forty operas in most of which he had ap- 
peared on both continents. Of recent date he had also ex- 
tended his activities to teaching a limited number of pupils. 


Della Samoiloff, soprano, is his daughter. 
Karl Udel 
Vienna mourns Professor Karl -Udel, one of the most 
popular and beloved musicians of the last century. Udel, 


who died at the age of eighty-three, in poverty and misery, 
was once one of the most famous musicians: of the city- 

not as a cellist, although he taught this instrument at the 
Vienna Conservatory and was a principal member of the 


Philharmonic, but as head of the popularly beloved Udel 
Male Quartet which, until the end of the last century, 
was indispensable at every court and charity concert of 
Vienna, and which has travelled extensively in all Europe. 
Some twenty-five years ago, Udel lost his eyesight as well 
as his famous bass voice. The present generation knew him 
only as a relic of the past. 


Friedrich E. Koch 

Professor Friedrich E. Koch died on January 30, after 

long illness, at the age of sixty-four. Among his many 
activities, both as teacher and composer, he was president 
of the Musical Senate in the Prussian Academy of Fine 
Arts, one of the highest musical positions in Germany, and 
professor of theory and composition in the State High 
School for Music where many Americans were to be 
found among his pupils. 


Samoilofis Give Reception 


A reception was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Lazar 
Samoiloff, February 13, in honor of Rose Ough, who ex 
pects to leave soon for her home in Oakland, Cal. For 
some hours guests were busy at the dining room table, 





NEWS FLASHES 








Kathryne Ross Wins Success in Italy 

( Spe cial cable 
Cosenza, Italy—Kathryne Ross, popular dra- 
matic soprano and artist-pupil of J. H. Duval, won 


a brilliant success here in her debut as Leonora in 
Il Trovatore. (Signed) P. 


to the Musical (¢ 


urier) 








Alexander Raab Guest Teacher at Chicago 
Musical College 

Viusical 
Chicago, Ill—Alexander Raab, who vacationed 
for six months in Europe, has just returned to 
Chicago, where for the next six months he will be 


guest piano teacher at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. (Signed) R. D. 


(By telegraph to the Courier) 








Hall Sold Out for Beethoven Series 
Musical 


Syracuse, N. Y., The Syracuse University Bee- 
thoven Centennial Series of four concerts, in which 
the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra will present all 
nine symphonies, opened Tuesday (March 1) with 
the entire seating capacity of the hall sold out in 
season tickets. (Signed) H. L. Butler, Dean. 


(By telegraph to the Courier) 











richly covered with every kind of food known to Russians 
Despite the many musicians present, there was no music at 
all, except for dancing. Following were some of the 


guests: Capt. and Mrs. Theodore Claussen and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne and son, Tamaki Miura, Mr 
and Mrs. Clarence Axman, Maestro Aldo Franchetti, Mr 
and Mrs. Evsei Bellousoff, Mr. and Mrs. Von Vliet, Mr 
and Mrs. Tokatyan, Helen Sheridan, Naomi Hoffman, 
John Uppman, Gaetanina Piazza, G. Bamboschek, Dr 
Spaeth, Joseph Landau, Maestro Saslawsky, Oscar Saenger, 
Walter Bodget, Eddy Brown, Jajos Shuk, Gustave Staube, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, Mr. and Mrs. Gustave 
Becker, Mr. and Mrs. Earnest Carter, Mrs. George Lieb 
ling, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Sinsheimer, Mr. and Mrs 
Kahn, Mr. and Mrs. Winetzkaja, Boris Levenson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Achron, Alice and Adele qecerw/ Zepha 


Samoiloff, Dr. M. Halperson, Vladimir Rosing, Mr. and 


Mrs. F. W. Riesberg, Sol Hurok, John Majeski, A. Koste 
lanetz, Mr. and Mrs. John Keith, Mr. and Mrs. N. Franko, 
Mr. and Mrs. Goldberg, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Franko 
Goldman, Mr. Aschenfelder, Leonard Liebling, Elise Cram 
er, Mrs. Eugene Bernstein, Mishel Bernstein, Mr. and Mrs 
M. Gobert, Annie Louise David, Miss Hussey, Rhea Sil- 
berta, Isa Kramer, Grank Grey, and Rose Ough, guest of 


honor. 


Constance Wardle Ends Successful Tour 
Constance Wardle, dramatic soprano, has returned to New 
York after a most successful tour of Southern cities, in 
which she was enthusiastically received. At Raleigh, N. C., 
a reception was given for her by Mrs. Ferrell and Miss 
Parker, members of the faculty of Meredith College. Later 
she was a guest by special invitation at one of the 
tions given by Governor Angus W. McLean of that state 


recep 








I SEE THAT 


first authorized teachers’ 








Virginia is to offer the examina- 
tions in that state. 

Percy Rector Stephens addressed the 
Convention held in Lincoln. 

Dirk Foch has married another American. 

A new Chopin operetta has been given in Budapest. 

A new Sylvio Lazzari opera, La Tour de Feu, will have its 
premiere in Paris. 

Romualdo Sapio thinks that the traditions of Rome are the 
correct ones for the Latin language. 

William Murdoch was acclaimed in Dresden. 

Mrs. Victor Herbert is dead. 

Roxy’s new theater is to open on March 11. 

Lisa Roma is under a new management. 

The Chautauqua Institution announces a new prize offered 
by Birchard for a choral work. 

Eugene Goossens is to lecture in California. 

Wolfsohn Bureau announces its artists for next season. 

American Conservatory is to have another great Summer 
Master School this year. 

Louise Caselotti made her debut with the San Carlo Opera 
Company in Los Angeles. 


Nebraska M. T. A 


The New Aeolian Hall has been dedicated. 

Lindsborg, Kans., is to have an interesting festival. 

Paul Althouse will sing at the Chicago North Shore Fes- 
tival. 

A reception was tendered Percy Grainger 

Otto Kahn announced the architects for the new Metro 


politan Opera House before sailing for Europe. 
George Liebling greatly pleased at his first appearance in 
Minneapolis. 
Arthur J. Beckhard approves of joint recitals. 
The French are getting accustomed to Brahms, according 
to Clarence Lucas. 
The Hart House Quartet 


has returned to the States 


Miss Wardle recently terminated her managerial contract 
with Walter Anderson and plans to take a short vacation 
before resuming her om ssional activities 
Margaret Northrup will give ‘te only New York recital 

of the season in Aeolian Hall, March 11 
Mme. Helen Stanley is to be one of the guest artists with 
the Cincinnati Zoo Park Association in their summer 


opera season. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will give its New York subscription 
series at the Town Hall next season 

Lambert Murphy is making his third transcontinental tour 
in March. 

Yolanda Mero is engaged for the 
season, 

The Heckscher Foundation Orchestra, conducted by Isid 
Strasner, gave a well attended concert, February 2¢ 

The Madrigal Club Young Artists’ Concert of Fe 


Cleveland Orchestra next 


) 


bruary 2 


was a very successful affair. 

Ethyl Hayden will give her first song recital in Chicago 
at Kimball Hall on March 15 

Edward Keith Macrum has issued the final set of six 
Dvorak Biblical Songs, arranged by him for mixed 
chorus, with solos. ; 

The Holland Trio sang twice in New York last wrek 

Katherine Bacon’s last Beethoven Sonata Evening takes 


-_ 


place on March 7 


Marion Carley, pianist, was praised for her playing ‘of the 
MacDowell concerto with the American Orchestral 
Society. 

Elsa Foerster, “youngest American prima donna,” of the 
Cologne Opera House, sang Elsa (Lohengrin) in Ar 


heim, Holland, February 9 and 10. 


Florence Foster’ Jenkins sang twice within a week in Ne 


York, at the Molina Studios, and at the Jumel Mansion 
patriotic celebration 
Helene Romanoff’s singing was the feature of the Spanis 


February 19 
that he studi 


DeBeaucaire studios, 
wishes it to he 


Evening at the 


Steel Jamison, tenor, know 


only with Ella Backhus Behr and John Warret 
in New York. 

Florence Turner Maley’s songs constituted a large portior 
of the program given by the Yonkers Sunshine Society 
on February 17. 

The quality of Irene Williams’ voice prompted an Americar 
premiere ; 





CHICAGO 


Pau Roes’ RecitTat 

CHicaco.—Paul Roes, pianist and composer, was heard in 
large and enthusiastic audience 
February 20. The review that 


dual Capac It} I oO a 
in on { 
after his 


Courier of February 17, 
February 6, could well be reproduced 
Harotp HENRY 
chosen for the recital given for the 
he MacDowell Memorial Fund, 
National Federation of Music 
Theater, February 20. Mr. Henry's 

ind rendered in a manner entirely 
the gifted pianist, long a resident of this 
I and New York. Although belong- 
) called romantic and poetic pianists, 
m the piano thundering tones that give big 
ich works as the Cesar Franck Prelude, 
his interpretations of 
moderns and the voci 
have demonstrated to Mr. 
community 


Henry was 

the completion of t 
auspices of the 
Studebaker 


diversified 


Interesting were 
ferous ap- 
Henry 
his own 

RING CQUARTET 
Beethoven festival under the 
Music Society at the Simpson The 
Gordon String Quartet offered for 
() » flat major, B flat major 
1, artistic per 
Beethoven 
devo- 
cele 
indeed 
Jacque S 
chamber 
Sunday 
: rapt 
program and 
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720 Fine arte ‘Bulldin , Chicago, IL Teneen 5755 
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new 
besides convincing 
se anny being 
ensemble music 
ularly in this series arc 
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Bush Conservatory 


EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 
Vice-President 


EDGAR NELSON 
President 


Unexcelled Advantages in All Branches of 
Music Dramatic Art 
Languages 


STUDENTS MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME 


School Entire Year. Special 
Summer Courses. 
MANY FREE ADVANTAGES 

Write 

M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary 

839 North Dearborn St., 


Open Throughout 


Dormitories. Rates Reasonable. 
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Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES 


Have Returned from Europe and Resumed Teaching 
The Art of Singing—Opera—Oratorio—Recital 


628 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Telephone Wabash 3766 

1548 CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 
Telephone Harrison 3800 


CEORCIA K oO =] E. ee 


Distinguished Ranertonss Pianist and President 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL :: FINE ARTS BLDG. :: Chicago, ili. 


EDGAR NELSON 


Coaching, Oratorio and Vocal Repertoire 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 839 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


whose hearty applause it earned at the conclusion of each 
number. 
ApoLto Musicat CLus 


Three short choral works formed the program which the 
Apollo Musical Club offered at Orchestra Hall on February 
21, before one of the largest houses the club has sung to in 
several years. These comprised Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast, Stafford North’s In the Morn- 
ing, and Frederick Stock’s Psalmodic Rhapsody. Added in- 
terest came in the appearance of Lambert Murphy as soloist 
in the first and last named works, and of Stock in the Chi- 
cago Symphony as conductor for his own work. In the 
Coleridge-Taylor number, Director Harrison M. Wild and 
his choristers accomplished some admirable work as to tonal 
shading, lofty pianissimos, well built-up climaxes and steady 
tone, which, unfortunately, was marred here and there by 
some raggedness, uncertain attacks and deviation from pitch. 
In the North choral, which is rather moody and not of great 
interest, the Apollos set forth sturdy singing and throughout 
well deserved the enthusiastic approval of the listeners. The 
Stock Rhapsody, which was heard at a recent North Shore 
Festival, comprised the last half of the program and could 
not be heard by this reviewer. 

Lambert Murphy once again convinced all of his fine artis- 
try and understanding of oratorio, and his beautiful voice 
rang out clear and true in Onaway! Awake, Beloved! in the 
Coleridge-Taylor choral, and he shared greatly in the audi- 
ence’s favor. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra played the 
accompaniments satisfactorily. 

Cuicaco SyMpHONY’s TurspAy CONCERT 

The ninth program of the regular Tuesday concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra was one of the most interest- 
ing of the season and proved a fitting musical tribute to the 
celebration of George Washington's supposed birthday, 
which though feted on February 22, so we are told by 
historians, fell really on the eleventh of the month. Berlioz’ 
Le Carnaval Romain overture, more and more to be enjoyed 
when rendered as it was on this occasion, opened the concert 
auspiciously. It was followed by a composition of another 
Frenchman, who would have made even a bigger name for 
himself had not an accident taken him to another world when 
he was nearing the zenith in his creative life—Chausson, 
whose Symphony in B flat major is one of the big monuments 
of symphonic literature. It was superbly rendered. The 
Debussy Petite Suite, orchestrated by Henri Busser, is a 
little gem of ballet music, and no doubt sooner or later this 
number as orchestrated by Busser (a very good musician, by 
the way, and conductor of the Paris Grand Opera) will be 
found on many ballet programs. 

After the intermission the showy Liszt Concerto No. 2 for 
pianoforte, brought forth as soloist, Alfred Blumen, who re 
cently came to this town as a member of the Bush Con 
servatory. He gave a piano recital in New York, which, 
according to the critics there, astounded all by the technic 
of this young wizard of the piano. The public, after all, 
is the best judge of good or indifferent playing, and at the 
conclusion of the concerto its reaction toward the pianist left 
no doubt as to the pleasure derived from his interpretation. 
After being recalled several times to the stage, and after 
the orchestra and this writer had left, he, so we were in- 
formed, had to give an encore. The habitues of the Chicago 
Symphony concerts are the best judges as they are musical 
dilettante and professionals forming the majority of 
and they at 
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quicker than any of our so-called experts. An audience is 
unbiased, while a critic usually has his likes and dislikes. A 
critic is human and a resident pianist has little chance here to 
be appreciated by some of our reviewers who are apt to 
look only for faults instead of looking for qualities. This is 
not written as an apology for Mr. Blumen. He needs none. 
True, in dynamic passages, he shakes his head and throws 
his /% in the air after a crashing dynamic. This being 
noted, seems proper to mention that his playing was in 
every respect that of a great pianist, a fine musician, a man 
in whose veins flows young blood, as his playing reflected 
his own enthusiasm and temperament. We felt as the public, 
that his performance was inspiring, and we joined our buoy- 
ant plaudits with those of the connoisseurs. Liszt has in 
Alfred Blumen an excellent interpreter. 


SAMETINI Pupits in New York REcITALS 

During the month of February three pupils of Leon Same- 
tini, eminent violin teacher at the Chicago Musical College, 
have given New York recitals as follows: February 8, E lise 
Steele, Town Hall; 10, Raphael Spiro, Town Hall, and 28, 
Catherine Wade Smith. 

SopHia BrRiLviANT-LiveN Pupit iN REcITAL 

Evelyn Shapiro, pianist, pupil of Sophia Brilliant-Liven, 
will give a recital at Kimball Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 
13. Her program will comprise Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin-Liszt, Schlitzer, Sauer and Moszkowski. 

ISABEL RICHARDSON MoLTer SINGS IN EVANSTON 

Fresh from her recent triumphs in the East, Isabel Rich- 
ardson Molter gave a recital last week before the Evanston 
Woman’s Club, winning anew the admiration of her lis- 
teners, not only through the sheer béauty of her voice, but 
also through her intelligent interpretations clear enuncia- 
tion and impeccable phrasing. Mrs. Molter is an artist of 
whom Chicago is justly proud and her host of friends 
throughout the country will be happy to hear that wherever 
she sings she makes good. She always has as accompanist 
her husband, Harold Moiter, a musician of high attain- 
ment, who shared again in the success of the night. 

EMMA FREERICKS IN RECITAL 

Making her first Chicago appearance in recital at Kim- 
ball Hall, February 24, Emma Freericks, soprano, met with 
much success at the hands of a friendly and well pleased 
audience. Hers is a soprano of beautiful quality, which she 
uses with discretion and taste, and she sang so well as to 
give promise for a bright future. Miss Freericks is study- 
ing with Mrs. Herman Devries, upon whom she reflected 
considerable credit. 

Durno Stupio AcTIVITIES 

Olga Sandor was engaged to give the artist-recital in 
Lyon & Healy Hall during the week of February 28, the 
latter half of the. program being broadcast daily over sta- 
tion WGN. Miss Sandor has been engaged to play the 
organ at Orchestra Hall for the Convention of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, March 11, and for the Campfire 
Girls meeting, also at Orchestra Hall on March 17. She 
will appear as accompanist at the South Side Woman's 
Club, March 29, and is to give a recital in Quincy (lIIl.) 


in April. 

At the studio program given on February 13, Ethel 
Gibbons played a Song Without Words in E flat by 
Mendelssohn and a Mozart sonata in G major with lovely 
tone and feeling for effect, which give promise of good 
things to come from this young lady, who made her first 
appearance in these surroundings at this time. Other num- 
bers in the program were a Brahms Intermezzo in C major 
and the Ritual Fire Dance by DeFalla, played with much 
style and freedom by Hilda Eppstein; a Beethoven Sonata 
in D major and the F minor Capriccio of Dohnanyi by 
Dorothy Wright, who shows with each appearance increase od 
control and poise. Olga Sandor contributed a smooth per- 
formance of a classic group—Scarlatti’s Pastorale and 
Capriccio, the Melody by Gluck-Sgambati, and Beethoven’s 
Scotch Dances,—adding a brilliant Chopin group which in- 
cluded the Revolutionary Etude and a splendid perform- 
ance of the Barcarolle. 

Louise Hoffman played solos and accompaniments for 
Lillian Pringle, cellist, and Olive Cramer, soprano, at the 
Civic Music Association concert at Hamilton Park, Febru- 
ary 20. 

Gunn Scuoot Bestows MAster or Music DEGREE 

The degree, Master of Music, was conferred upon Amos 
S. Ebersole, A.B., Mus. B., director of the Vocal Depart- 
ment of the Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, by the Gunn 
School of Music, on February 27 in the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall, the occasion being a program by members of the 
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faculty and artists-students from the classes’of ‘Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn and Burton Thatcher. 

Mr. Ebersole has completed his work necessary for his 
Master’s Degree with Felix Borowski of the faculty of the 
school, and Mr. Borowski comments with enthusiasm upon 
his scholarship and his talent. 

Mr. Ebersole’s career has been a brilliant one. His back- 
ground includes such famous institutions as the Columbia 
University, the Gunn School of Music, and the American 
Conservatory. 

He has served as director of community music and 
choral societies ; has toured in concert and Chautauqua; has 
been a teacher of voice and director of music in public 
schools; has conducted choral societies and glee clubs; has 
been connected with the Valparaiso Conservatory and the 
University of North Dakota, and is now head of the voice 
department and director of the choral society, glee club and 
public school music at Heidelberg College, and also director 
of the chorus choir and tenor member of the quartet choir 
of the Trinity Reformed Church, Tiffin, Ohio. 

The program on this occasion was particularly interest- 
ing. It was given by Jascha Selwitz, violinist; Prudence 
Neff, accompanist, of the faculty; Alice Arneson, soprano, 
pupil of Burton Thatcher; and Sylvia Olmstead, Grace 
Nelson, Laura Gough, Sara Levee, Howard Bartle, Bissel 
Padgett, pianists, pupils of Glenn Dillard Gunn. 

SamMvuEL Wins Honors As OrcHESTRA SOLOIST 

Classic music figured entirely in the Chicago Symphony's 
regular Friday-Saturday program of February 25 and 26, 
with a soloist whose reputation as interpreter of the classics 
is far famed—Harold Samuel. His portion of the program 
included the Beethoven E flat major (Emperor) concerto, 
which received a sane, well thought out and intelligent per- 
formance at the hands of this eminent pianist who shared 
heavily in the audience’s favor. 

The orchestral numbers included the Wagner Faust 
overture and the first Brahms symphony. The latter came 
in for the greatest applause of the afternoon, proving the 
intelligence of the symphony patrons, for it was given a 
magnificent performance, wherein Conductor Stock and his 
men truly outdid themselvés. In the second movement the 
violin solo was exquisitely set forth by our concertmaster, 
Jacques Gordon, who added materially to the enjoyment of 
the number. Several other soloists distinguished them- 
selves likewise during the course of the number. 

Mark Oster Stupio Notes 

A very busy and somewhat strenuous season has caused 
Mark Oster to welcome a brief vacation of two weeks, 
which he and Mrs. Oster are now enjoying away from 
the noise and smoke of the city. Mr. Oster will reopen his 
studio, March 1, with a very large class. ; 

Mary Krakowski, soprano, artist-pupil of Mr. Oster, will 
leave shortly for Europe to concertize and sing in opera. 
Miss Krakowski is one of Mr. Oster’s most successful 
pupils and has done considerable concert and oratorio work 
here. 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

The Philadelphia Orchestra and its conductor, Leopold 
Stokowski, held forth at Orchestra Hall on February 23 
before a justly exuberant audience, which feted the members 
of that fine orchestra and its conductor with such buoyant 
applause as to permit the writing down of the fact that this 
hall of classical music has not echoed with such bravos 
since its erectiom The Philadelphia organization might well 
be called an orchestra of young men who play like veteran 
virtuosi. That thought came to mind while listening to 
the Handel overture in D minor, which opened the concert 
most auspiciously and which was followed by the same 
composer's Water Music. Bach’s Choralvorspiel, Ich ruf 
zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ, and the same composer’s toccata 
and fugue in D minor brought the audience to its feet. 
The emotion of the listeners was communicative. The drop 
of a pin would have been heard and the avalanche of 
applause that came from every nook of the big hall at the 
conclusion of each number excited one to the verge of 
tears. 

The balance of the program was given to Debussy’s Noc- 
turnes—Nuages and Fetes—and Ravel’s Rhapsodie Espag- 
nole. It would be puerile to discuss the merits of the per- 
formance. They were so flagrant that superlatives would 
only fill space. In thanking the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
its conductor for an unforgettable evening and expressing 
the hope that their visit will be an annmal affair, we con- 
clude with a hurricane of bravos that should be heard from 
Orchestra Hall to the home of every member of that bril- 
liant orchestra. 

Loutse St. Joun WesterveLt Stup1o Musicacr 

Katherine White. Marion O'Connor, Frances Tiliman, 
Loraine Zuegel, Kathryn Billig, Bettye Hill, Winifrid 
Erickson furnished the program for the studio musicale given 
by Louise St. John Westervelt’s class at Columbia School 
February 12. Each reflected the excellent training received 
at Miss Westervelt’s hands. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cottece Notes 

Piano, vocal and violin pupils gave the Chicago Musical 
College recital of February 20 at Central Theater. Marion 
Miller, Lola Lutzy. Kathleen Moffett and F. Gerald Smith, 
pianists; Mary Rollins, Isabel Wilcox, vocalists, and Bennie 
Rotstain and Mary Towbin, violinists, furnished the pro- 
gram. : 

The classes in Motion Picture Organ Playing under 










MUSICAL COURIER 


Charles H. Demorest are doing excellent work in actual 
demonstration before the screen. These demonstrations are 
held every two weeks before friends and fans. On February 
15, a First National picture, My Son, was played. Seven 
students participated, each one playing a reel, and in addi- 
tion there were specialty numbers and jazz played by others. 
The following students participated: Lima Cummings, 
Thelma Hunziker, Wilma Totten, Katherine Slote, Arlene 
Graybill, Cornelia Bagley, Bernice Perlis, Elizabeth Ketchum 
and James Abrams. 

Arlene Durkee, pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, sang a 
vesper concert at Woodstock (Ill.), February 13. 

E:seE HartHAN AreNvt Stupio Notes 

Recent appearance of students from the class of Else 
Harthan Arendt, prominent voice instructor at the Sher- 
wood Music School, include the following: Loretta Liedell, 
soprano, assisted at a dramatic recital at the school, Feb- 
ruary 13, singing two groups; Katherine Longwell, mezzo 
soprano,’ sang a group of Indian songs in costume on the 
program given February 16 by artist-pupils of Edwin Stan- 
ley Seder; and Loretta Liedell, soprano, Marion Schroeder, 
contralto, and Emil Heinrich, baritone, assisted the Frederik 
Frederiksen String Orchestra in recital, February 20. 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NoTES 

The conservatory is announcing most interesting and 

intensive courses in Public School Music for this coming 
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summer term, which extends six weeks, from June 27 to 
August 6. John Kendel, director of music in the Public 
Schools of Denver; Margaret Streeter, of the Victor Com- 
pany; D. A. Clippinger, vocal instructor; Ervin Kleffman, 
band and orchestra director, will be the guest teachers. The 
regular faculty will also teach during the summer. 

Oscar Saenger of New York City, world renowned vocal 
instructor, will offer the following free scholarship for 
his master class at the Conservatory this summer: one 
scholarship of two private vocal lessons for the term of 
five weeks—also five free scholarships in the opera classes 
to be given to five different voices—soprano, contralto, tenor, 
baritone and bass. The examination for the scholarships 
will take place June 25 at eleven A. M. 

The Conservatory Symphony Orchestra is rehearsing each 
week on Monday afternoons. They are planning to give 
a most ambitious concert at Orchestra Hall in Mav 

Beatrice MacGowan Scott, student of Adolf Weidig, and 
instructor in music in the School of Education of the 
Chicago University, is writing graded piano selections for 
the Rexford Music Press of England. These compositions 
are to be published in book form and will be used in the 
schools of America and England. 

Marion Setaro, soprano; Lela Hanmer, pianist, and Louise 
Bucholtz, reader, artist-students of the Conservatorv, gave 
an interesting and varied program before the Woman's 
C'th of Clvde (Tll.), on February 16. 

The Theater Organ department is enjoying the largest 
enrollment in its history. The Conservatory is most active 
and successful in placing its graduates. Among those re- 
cently appointed to positions include; Edith Royalty, Star 
Theatre. Elgin (Ill.); Paul Bennett, Delft Theatre, Munis- 
ing (Mich.). Kenneth Cutler, assistant organist, Michigan 
Theatre, Chicago; Charles Vogel, Capitol Theater, Whiting 
(Ind.) ; George Ceiga. Orpheum Theatre, Hammond (Ind.) ; 
Quentin Kongshack, Palace Theatre, Sandusky (Ohio). 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


Jeanne Alfred in Recital 
A song recital by Jeanne Alfred, soprano, at the Green- 
wich Village Theater on February 20, displayed a talented 
young singer, who offered three groups of songs, ranging 
from Pergolesi and Mozart to Leroux, Ravel and the Ameri- 
cans, Strickland and Burleigh. Serge Kotlarsky assisted as 
solo violinist, with Sam Jospe as accompanist. 


Answers to Musical Questionnaire 


(See page 29) 








1—Robert Schumann 2—Rigoletto; Romeo and Juli 
2—Giacomo Rossini ette; Thais; Lucia . 
3—Louis Moreau Gottschalk 53—Minnie Hauk 
4—Henriette Sontag, and Peter 54—Lillian Nordica 
I'schaikowsky. 55—Rubin Go!ldmark 
5—Frederick the Great, rf 56—Regimald De Koven 
Prussia. 7—Henry Corvell 
6—Antonio Ghislanzon 58 Pachmann 
7—Johann Sebastian Bac! 59 
8—Franz Liszt. of Savage 
9—-Maria Malibran. 61 
10—Nicolo Paganini 62 
11—Moritz Moszkowski 63 letto 
12—Carl Czerny. ot and +f st Kun 
13—Muzio Clementi 
14—Enuclid. 65 D } 
15—La 64 = 
16—Celebrated artificial soprano ab * om : ly rt 
17—Camille Saint-Saens , rH ont. Sue; Moan 
18—Famous cellist; Carlotta 69 ai 
Patti, sister of Adelina 71) . 
19 he Herbert and Reginald I 
Je Koven. 7 , oy he zs 
20—The Mikado, and Die Fleder 7 Bs ssaaies ok ied A bcd 
21 Coat Les Huguenots; Macuen 
) I te)’ »Sans-Gene 
<é Hlandel Ss. as 
23—Henri Wieniawski 73—Mascagni'’s Lodoletta 
24—Cricket on the Hearth; Carl 74— Pagliacei 
Goldmark 75—Barber of Seville 
25—W ieniawski 6—Freta 
26—Carnegie Hall; Walter Dam fd 
rose h. fo A R ssenthal 
27—Erard, and Pleyel; Ibach and 2 y 
rt Spalding 


Bechstein; Bésendorfer; 
Broadwood 
28-—Her cigarette-smoking 





Gibbons Huneket 


) 3 . “Paras 
29—Pagliacci, and The Juggler y Jan Si euus. 
of Notre Dame 4 Fritzi Scheff 
5--Charles Wakefield Cadman; 


30—La Muette de Portici . 
31—D’Albert’s, Die Toten Augen Frederick C. Converse; John 
bert 


Adam Hugo; Victor He 


32—Aida 

33—Weber’s Freischitz Franke Harling 

34— Liszt. 86 iszt 

35—Theodore Thomas. 87-—-Henry Hadley 

36—Anton Rubinstein 88—Brahms’ violin concerto 

37--Gottschalk &89—Liszt’s E flat piano concerto 

38— Thais i—Giacomo Orefice 

39-—Madame Butterfly /1——leresa Carre 

40-—-Goethe. 12— Wassili Safono 

41—Double bass 9 Rosa Ponselle 

42—-Edouard Hanslick 94——-Shakespeare 

43——Tannhauser. 5—William Collins (17 1756) 

44—Le Prophete in “The Passions.” 

45—Liszt 96—From the entrails of sheep 

46— Eighty 97—-O, Paradiso 

47—-Seventeen. 98—Dinorah and La Gioconda 

48—Verdi. 99—In Respighi’s Pines of Rome, 

49—Mozart. the phonograph reproduces 

50—Beethoven, Brahms, and the actual voice of the night 
Schubert. ingale 

51—Enrique Granados 10¢ You've guessed it 


Dai Buell’s Stock-Taking 

As Dai Buell follows her long established habit of stock 
taking she feels that one of the choicest and most romantic 
programs of this season was her recital in collaboration with 
Prof. George Benson Weston of Harvard. This program 
was given before the Radcliffe Musical Association in ‘the 
salon manner of the Old World. A select and _ initiated 
audience gathered for an occasion which was devoted to the 
most profound and inspiring subject matter. 

Prot. Weston has as his hobby the research in connection 
with the life of Wilhelm Friedemann Bach and the collection 
of his works. lt is well known that Dai Buell has dedicated 
many of her programs entirely to the works of Johann 


Sebastian Bach, one of the notable ones being the anniversary 
all-Bach concert given in Aeolian Hall March 31, 1920 (early 
in her career). The collaboration of these two devotees, 


therefore, provided the basis of enthusiasm upon which a 
rarely artistic outcome resulted. Works of Wilhelm Friede 
mann Bach, hardly known o the musical world, were plz.yed 
by Dai Buell, prefaced by a delightful discussion by Prof 
Weston. Among the little known works played were the 
Polonaises Nos. 3, and and 6; Fugues Nos. 2, 3 and 4, and 
the long and “meaty” Capriccio. The works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach were from the standard repertory, of course, 
including three Preludes and Fugues from the Well-Tem 
pered Clavichord and a Partita. 

In marked contrast to the special nature of the program 
just mentioned was the one given for a popular benetit at 
3oston University, January 26, in Jacob Sleeper Hall. It 
was one of Dai Buell’s popular Causerie-Concerts and was 
composed of compositions by Beethoven, Bach, Scarlatti 
Debussy, Grieg, MacDowell, Scriabin, Schumann, Chopin, 
Saint-Saéns and Liszt. The versatility of choice is in such 
marked contrast to the citation above that it is representative 
of this artists and her activities. Among the patrons and 
patronesses for this occasion were Governor and Mrs. Alvan 
T. Fuller, Mrs. Frank Stearns, Mrs. Robert W. Sayles and 
l'rof. and Mrs. A. P. Davison 


Louise Loring for Detroit Orchestra 

Among the many engagements which are included in the 
fall schedule of Louise Loring is the Detroit Symuhony 
Orchestra. Miss Loring, who is filling orchestral engage 
ments all over the country, is especially suited to this field, 
having had the experience and possessing the personality 
which is so necessary for qualifying as a singer where dig- 
nity, appearance, as well as quality in voice are essential 

Jefferson Webb, manager of the Detroit Symphony Or 
chestra, being an up-to-date manager and always on the 
lookout for new “finds,” lost no time in securing Miss 
Loring, one of the distinct finds of the Chicago Opera 
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BAUER, HAROLD 
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Mar. 24-25, Minneapolis, Minn 
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Mar. 16. Chicago, II 
DE HARE. A( K CHARLES 
N 4, Lewistowr Mont 
M ¥ Falls, Mont 
7 a 5 M nt 


, Stillw ater, K 
DILLING, MILDRED 
Mar. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y 
ELLERMAN, ag! 
Mar. 3, ithaca, N 
5, Nor ristown, 


ERSTINN, 

Mar. 15 

Mcl r ! 

May }, ntclair, N. | 

a wy 4 QUARTET 
. 4, New Brunswick, N 
5, All ny, 


FOSTER FAY 
&rRIO 
M N a J 
GIANNI NI, Dt SOLING 
Mch Akron, Ohio 
Mc! ae 
GIE SI Ki NG, 
ch. 2-8, Cuba 
11, Detroit, 
13, Philadel; la, 


nta, Ga 
‘WALTER 


GRAINGER, PERCY 
Mar. 2-3, Winnipeg, Can. 
Mar. 6, Duluth, Minn. 
Mar. 9, Chicago, IIl. 
Mar. 10, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mar. 14, Danville, Ill. 
Mar. 16, South Bend, Ind. 
Mar. 21, Saint Mary-of-the- 

Woods, Ind. 
Mar. 23-25, Urbana, III. 
Mar. 29, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mar. 31, Los Angeles, Cal 
April 1, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Apr. 7, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Apr. 8 Santa Monica, Cal. 
Apr. 11, Tucson, Ariz. 
Apr. 13! San Francisco, Cal. 
Apr. 18, Reno, Nev. 
Apr. 20, Piedmont, Cal. 
Apr. 21, Oakland, Cal. 
Apr. 25, Portland, Ore. 
Apr. 26, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Apr. 27, Tacoma, Wash. 
Apr. 29, Spokane, Wash. 
Apr. 30, Pullman, Wash. 
~ al) s okane, Wash. 
May fiddlebury, Vt 

HAY DN, "E THE L 


Mar. 
Mar. 7, Glasgow 
Mar. 12, Southwold 
Mar. 14, Croydon 
Mar. 17, Bath 
Mar. 19, Paris 

. 25, Dorking 
ar. 29, Streatham 
Mar. 31, London 
Apr. 5 Budapest 
Apr. 7, Vienna 

HUTCHESUAN, ERNEST 
Mch. 13, Chicago, Ill. 
May 21, Ann Arbor, 

JACOBSON, SASCHA 
Mch. 8, Troy, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, ROSAMOND, and 

GORDON, TAYLOR 
Mch. 4, Denver, Colo 
i , Phoenix, Ariz 

, Los Angeles, Cal 

, Hollywood, Cal. 

, San Diego, Cal. 

» Los Angeles, Cal 

} Santa Paula, Cal 
Mch 21, Santa Maria, Cal 
Mch. 22, San Francisc o, Cal. 
Mch. 24, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mch. 26, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mch. 28, Oakland, Cal. 

Mch. 31, San Francisco, Cal 
Apr 4, Portland, Ore 
Apr. 6, Bozerman, Mont. 

Apr. 8, Minot, N. D. 
Apr. 12, Faribault, 
18, Chicago, 

20, Detroit, Mich 
’ Middletown, 
Apr 25, Greenfield, 

KRAFT, ARTHUR 
Mch. 6, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mch. 10, 13, Springfield, Ill. 

LAWRENCE HARP QUINTET 
Apr. 21. Milford, Conn 

LENOX STRING QUARTET 
Mar. 28, Boston, Mass. 

LENT, SYLVIA 
Mar. 21, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Mar. 27, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LEVITZRI, MISCHA 
Mch Aurora, nm. Z 
Mch etre ms Us 

LEWIS, MARY 
May 3, Roanoke, Va. 

May 6, Spartanburg, S. ( 

LIEBLING, GEORGE 
Mar. 8, Carroll, Ill. 

Mar 10, Rockford, II! 
Mar. 21, Mankato, Minn 

LULL, BARBARA 
Mar. 19, Buffalo, N. 

MACMILLEN, FRANCI Ys 
Mar. 6, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mar. 18, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Mar. 31, Chillicothe, O 


MAIE 7 GUY—PATTISON, 


Mich 


BIASES 


1¢ 
13 
14 
1 
1 
1 


Minn 


Conn 
Mass. 


Mch 10, Omaha, Nebr. 
MEISLE, KATHRYN 

Mch. 4, Charleston, S 

Mch. 8, Key West, Flz 

Mch 27, Philadelphia, Pa 

Apr. 7, Salem, Mass 

Apr. 17, Salem, Mass. 

May 2, Springfield, Mass. 

May 4, Newark, 
MIDDLETON, ARTHU R 

Mar. 10, Johnstown, Pa. 

Mar. 29, Paterson, N. j. 

May 9, Topeka, Kan. 
MOUNT, MARY MILLER 

Mch. 23, Philadelphia 

Apr. 6, Philadelphia 

Apr. 14, Mauch Chunk, Pa 

Apr. 20, Philadelphia, Pa 
MURPHY, LAMBERT 

Mar. 16, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Apr. 15, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Apr. 23, Stockton, Ca 

May 3, New Bedford, “Mass 

May is Norton, Mass. 
MI RD CH, WILLIAM 

Fe to Mch. 26, Londor 
N y. STRING QUARTET 

Mar. 7, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mar. 15, Charleston, W. Va 

Mar. 16, Granville, Ohio. 

Mar. 18, Scarsdale, * Y 

Mar. 21, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mar. 3a Pittsburgh, Pa 

Mar. 25, Goshen, Ind. 

Mar. * Springfield, Ill 

Mar. 29. St. Louis, Mo 

Mar. 30, Alton, Mo. 

Mar. 31. Omaha, Neb. 

Apr. 4, Lincoln, Neb. 

Apr. 6, Denver, Colo. 

Apr. 10, Pasadena, Cal. 

Apr at. Z uscon, Ariz 

Apr. 15, San Francisco, Cal. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Apr. i7, Pasadena, Cal. 

Apr. 20, San Francisco, Cal. 

Apr. 

Apr. 26, 

Apr. 

Apr. 30, Salt Lake City, Utah 

May 4, Hot Springs, Ark. 

May 5, Greenwood, Miss. 
NEY, ELLY 

Mar. 4, Ottawa, Canada 

Mar. 16, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mar. 18, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Mar. 21, Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 22, Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 23, Freeport, Il. 

Mar. 24, Davenport, Iowa 

Mar. 25, Sioux City, Iowa 

Apr. 1, St. Louis, Mo. 
NORTHRUP, MARGARET 

May 10, Gastonia,  & 

May 12, Charlotte, N. C. 


PATTON, FRED 
Mar. 12, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mar. 26, Boston, Mass. 
yoag Oskaloosa, la. 
r. 15, Los Angeles. Cal. 
ay 3- 7, Cincinnati, 
May 9- 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PETERSON, ALMA 
Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PETERSON, MAY 
ar. 31, Provo, Utah 
PONSELLE, ROSA 
Mar. 31, Salt Lake City, 
ates ae GEORGE 


Mar. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mch. 28, » Indianapolis, Ind. 


Utah 
PER 


Mar. 26, Berlin, Germany 
Apr. 9, London, Engl 
SMITH, ETHELYNDE 

Mar. 5, Cambridge, Mass. 
Apr. 26, Petroskey, Mich. 
July 14, Burlington, Vt. 
SPAL DING, ALBERT 
. 4, Paris 
ch. 6, Rotterdam 
. 8, Apeldovin 
. 9, Utrecht 
ch. 13, The Hague 
ch. 14, Dordrecht 
15, Amsterdam 
17, The Hague 
20, The Hague 
ch. 24, Oslo 
. 27, Copenhagen 
th. 30, Copenhage n 
Berlin 
Helsingfors 
. 9, Viborg 
. 11- 13, Helsingfors 
. 21, Vienna 
5 AN 27. Budapest 
. 29, Vienna 
y 1, Hamborg 
ay 2, Berlin 
r 3, Cologne 
ay 7, Warsaw 
9, Crakow 
May 10, Lodz 
May 11, Warsaw 
May 15, Rome 
STALLINGS, LOUISE 
Apr. 1, Storrs, Conn. 
SUNDELIUS, MARIE 
May 1-7, Cincinnati, O. 
May 10, 11, 12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
SWAIN, EDWIN 
a. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


3; 
7, 





OF 


Eminent 


Schipa and Virgilio Lazzari, 
Opera Companies. 





ince SCHOOL 

| Music 

ANDDRAMATICART 
CHICAGO 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN, President 
PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS, Chairman Board of Directors 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
1927 


Voice 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Voice Authority 


August Ist to August 29th 
Scholarships with Mr. Proschowsky have been awarded by Tito 
of the Chicago Civic and Ravinia 
For further information address 
JENNE BERHENKE, Registrar 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 











REUTER, RUDOLPH 
Mar. 4, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mar. 8, Pocatello, Ida. 
Mar. 13, Detroit, Mich 
Mar. 14, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mar. 22, Chicago, I! 
ROES, PAUL 
Mar. 9, Boston, Mass. 
RUBINSTEIN, BERYL 
Mch. 10, Bradford, Mass. 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC 
CHOIR 
Mch. 3, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Mch. 4, Burlington, Vt. 
Mch. 10, Baltimore, Md. 
SIMONDS' BRUCE 
Mar. 6, Middlebury, Conn. 
Mar. 9, New Haven, Conn. 
Mar. 16, New Haven, Conn. 
Mar. 22, Boston, Mass. 
Apr. 2, ‘Boston, Mass. 
SMETERLIN, JAN 
Mar. 3, Stockholm, Sweden 
Mar. 8, Stockholm, Sweden 
Mar. 12, Stockholm, Sweden 
Mar. 14, Copenhagen, Denmark 


SZIGETI, JOSEPH 
Mch. 12, Geneva 
Mch. 14, Lausanne 
Mch. > Winterthur 
Mch. 17, Schaffhausen 
Mch. 18, Zurich 
Mch. 19, Geneva 
Mch. 20, Lenzburg 
Mch. 22, London 
Mch. 26, Paris 
TEL nig a. 
May o 7, Cincinnati, O. 
THOMAS. °}OHN CHARLES 
Mar. 5, Ailantic City, N. J. 
Mar. 26, sractare 


, Chicago, Ill. 
ER VEER, NEVADA 
Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 
May 2 to 7, nen, § Y. 
May 10-12, Harrisburg, 
VRE ELAND, JEANN ate 
Mch. 3, Syracuse, N. 
Mch. 29, Boston, a" 
Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 
WwW ARREN, OLGA 
Mar. 17, Boston, Mass. 


Reception to Percy Grainger 


Club of N 
and 


The Musicians’ 
dent, _ a reception 
ruary Mrs. 


Yew York, Arthur Bergh presi- 
tea to 
Arthur Bergh was hostess. 


Percy Grainger, 


Feb- 
It was attended 


by an ft at assemblage of prominent musicians to greet 
the guest, whose genial manner gained him new friends and 
admirers; a delightful reunion of old and new members 
was held. Refreshments were served and a general spirit 
a good fellowship was in evidence. Among those present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. Wade 
Hinshaw, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman, Mrs. and Mrs. 
Henry Hadley, Mr. and Mrs. Franke Harling, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Deems Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Marie Sundelius, Queena Mario, 
Misses Beebe, Beulah Poynter, Harriet Underhill, Nelda 
Hewitt Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Earle Tuckerman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey Hindermyer, Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey O’Hara, 
Wm. Gustafson, Robert Huntington Terry, Harold Morris, 
Mrs. Julian Edwards, Florence deB. Allen, Joe B. Totten, 
Fritz Kreisler, Antonia Sawyer, Frederick Steinway, Rafael 
Diaz, Oliver Denton, Lazaar Samoiloff, and Albert von 
Doenhoft 


March .3:,-1927 





NEW YORK 
CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 











March 3—Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, 
law Horszowski, piano, evening, Aeolian 
violin, evening, Town Hall. 

March 4—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 
phony Society of New York, evening, 
Schapiro, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; 
evening, Union Social Center. 

March 5—-Philharmonic Children’s Concert, morning 
Aeolian Hall; Harvard Instrumental Clubs, 

March 6—-Philharmonic 


Carnegie Hall; 
Hall; Gisella 


Mieczys- 
Neu, 


Carnegie Hall; 
Carnegie Hall; 
Kriens Symphony 


Sym- 
Maxim 
Club, 


and afternoon, 

evening, Town Hall. 

Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; John 
Charles Thomas, song, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Society of New 
York, afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; Amelita Galli-Curci, evening, 
Mecca Auditorium. 

March 7—London String Quartet, evening, 
Bacon, piano, evening, Steinway Hall. 
March 8—Philadelphia Orchestra, evening, 
Deering, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; 
evening, Aeolian Hall; Arvid Samuelson, 

Hall. 

March 9—London String Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

March 10—Symphony Society of New York, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall; London 
String Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall; Oliver Stewart, song, 
evening, Town Hall 

March 11—Elly Ney, “plano, evening, Carnegie 
Northrup, song, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; 
evening, Aeolian Hall. 

March 12—Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon, 
Intercollegiate Glee Club, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Quartet, afternoon, Aeolian Hall. 

March 13—Maria Kurenko, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Moriz 
Rosenthal, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Harold Bauer, piano, 
afternoon, Town Hall; Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, Metro- 
politan Opera House; Marjorie Meyer, song, Studio Guild, Stein 
way Hall; Symphony Society of New York, afternoon, Mecca 
Auditorium. 

March 14—Mildred Largie, 
String Quartet, evening, 
evening, Town Hall. 

March 15—-Edwin Hughes and Jewel Bethany Hughes, piano, evening, 
Aeolian Hall; Elizabeth Rethberg, song, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

March 16—Stefan Sopkin, evening, Aeolian Hall. 


Aeolian Hall; Katherine 
Carnegie Hall; Henri 
London String ‘Quartet, 
piano, evening, Town 


Hall; Margaret 
London String Quartet, 


Carnegie Hall; 
London String 


Hall; Curtis 
Buck Singers, 


Aeolian 
Dudley 


afternoon, 


piano, | 
Hall; 


Aeolian 


violin, 


Mannes Concerts a Great Success 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s second series of winter 
concerts under David Mannes begins Saturday night, March 
5, to be followed by concerts on three succeeding Saturdays. 
Falling on the anniversary of Beethoven’s death this cen- 
tennial year, the last program of the series will be largely 
In Memoriam. At the north end of the gallery surrounding 
the Great Fifth Avenue Hall, the orchestra under Mr. 
Mannes will play Beethoven's fifth symphony and other 
works by the composer, being placed at a spot not far dis- 
tant from the Bourdelle head of Beethoven which this year 
has been seen at the summit of the central flight of stairs. 
The final program will also have music from Parsifal to 
celebrate the Easter season. * 

Museum concerts in January were given to an aggregate 
audience of 31,000, the largest audience numbering 10,000. 
Snow and rain storm did not prevent audiences of five and 
six thousand from gathering on other Saturday nights during 
the month. 

Much of the music to be heard in March will be of com- 
paratively recent writing. The first program centers around 
Cesar Franck’s familiar symphony, the second includes 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique and the third Dvorak’s New 
World symphony. An innovation of much interest appears 
on the programs in the listing each week of a movement 
from a string quartet, to be played by the entire string body. 

The concerts at the New York museum are not duplicated 
elsewhere in America, and were introduced here as an experi- 
ment during war time. They were so eagerly accepted that 
they soon became an annual part of the Museum’s offerings. 
The concerts are free to the public, and are preceded by late 
afternoon lectures given by Thomas Whitney Surette in ex- 
planation of the program. 


Queena Mario Entertains 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Pelletier entertained at tea on 
February 13, at their home in New York. Mrs. Pelletier, 
whose husband is the French conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, is known professionally as,Queena Mario, 
soprano, also of the Metropolitan. Among those invited to 
the tea were Mr. and Mrs. Dee: 5. Taylor, Marcella Sem- 
brich, Mme. E. J. De Coppet a..d Juliette De Coppet, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roland Stebbins, Mr. and Mrs. George Barton 
French, Mrs. Paul Cravath, Mrs. Lathrop, Mr. and Mrs. 
Durant Cheever, Suzanne Ziegler, Clare Kummer, Mar- 
jorie Kummer Young, Mr. Neville Higham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Tibbett, Florence Easton, Francis McClennan, 
Edward Johnson, Povla Frijsh, Tulio Serafin and Mme. 
Serafin, Mr. and Mrs. V. Bellezza, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Hasselmans, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Hageman, Courtney Smith, Harold Erskine, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. H. McInnerney, Florence Kimball, Edith Piper, Mildred 
Parisette and Virginia Sassard. 


Institute of Musical Art Concert 


The fourteenth annual: students’-concert of the Institute 
of Muiscal Art was given at Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of February 23 before a very large audience which was as 
enthusiastic as possible and meted out to ev erybody concerned 
the applause they so much deserved. The program was 
given by the orchestra, by several soloists and by the 
madrigal choir. The orchestra played the overture to 
Freischuetz, accompaniments for the soloists, and the pre- 
lude to Die Meistersinger. The choir sang a motet by 
Brahms. The soloists were Milton Feher, who played the 
Allegro Moderato from Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto: 
Ida Gottlieb, who sang an aria from Boito’s Mefistofele; 
Max Meller, who played part of Beethoven's B flat piano 
concerto. and Olga Zundel, who offered Goltermann’s cello 
concerto. All were a great credit to the Institute. 





SCHMITZ 


Pianist 


130 W. 42 St., New York 
Ampbico Recordings 


Bogue-Laberge Concert Mét., Inc., 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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EPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 


Max ALvary 

S. E. R.—Max Alvary was born at Dusseldorf, May 3, 
1858, and died at his country seat, Datenberg, Thuringia, 
November 8, 1898, at the age of forty. He was the son of 
the celebrated painter, Achenbach. For five years he sang 
in New York during the Wagnerian seasons when only Ger- 
man opera was heard for a whole winter, and was a prime 
favorite with his audiences. He was splendidly equipped 
musically, having been a pupil of Stockhausen; he had a fine 
voice and good stage presence, being young and not overly 
stout. His finest role was Siegfried; he looked the part. 
In his interpretation he*seemed to enjoy his work, and really 
lived the part of Siegfried. To state why he surpassed other 
contemporaries seems needless; he was Alvary. He returned 
to Hamburg for a short time, and later appeared in New 
York for two subsequent seasons. 

THE VITAPHONE 

L. A—TIn regard to the Vitaphone. It is a very com- 
plicated machine, difficult to install and cannot be moved. 

About Mary Lewis, she is still a member of the Metropo- 
litan Opera Company. But as to how many concert engage- 
ments she has had this season and how many she has yet 
to fill, and how many opera engagements, you had better 
apply to her manager for that information. 

Jos—E MArDONES AND Rosina GALLI 

S. E. G.—lIn reference to your question as to why Jose 
Mardones has not been heard at the Metropolitan this 
season, it is understood that at the close of last year Mr. 
Mardones, through his own request, was retired from the 
company. He was not well. and wished to spend some time 
in his home in Spain. According to recent reports he has 
entirely recovered and it is quite possible that he will 
rejoin the Metropolitan before long. He has a standing 
invitation from Mr. Gatti-Casazza to return there any time. 

Rosina Galli has not danced at the Metropolitan for the 
last two seasons, but is still connected with the organiza- 
tion. She also has not been well, but is expected to make 
her re-appearance in the near future. 


Prizes Announced by Chautauqua Institution 

The Chautauqua Institution announces a prize of $1,000 
offered by C. C. Birchard of Boston for a choral work to he 
performed at Chautauqua, N. Y., during the summer of 
1927 by the Chautauqua Choir, New York Symphony O-- 
chestra and soloists under the direction of H. Augustine 
Smith, the musical director. The conditions of the com- 
petition are as follows: ‘ 


1. The work to be a religious cantata for adult mixed 
voices and piano accompaniment, approximately thirty min- 
utes in length. The work may include: (a) An episode or 
choral strains for children’s voices. (b) A choral or hymn 
section for the audience or for a unit of singers seated in the 
audience. (c) Soli, if deemed effective by the composer. 
(These features, however, are not to be considered obligatory 
for the success of the composition. ) 

2. The text may be from any source not covered by 
copyright. If a new and unpublished text be used, the com- 
poser must present satisfactory evidence of his right to use 
the same. 

3. All Mss. must be sent to and received by H. Augustine 
Smith, Boston University, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
before April 1, 1927. Mss. to be anonymous and marked 
with a word, phrase, or device for identification, and to be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope securely attached thereto, 
bearing on the outside the same word, phrase, or device and 
containing the full name and address of the composer, which 
envelope shall not be unsealed. until the award has been 
made. 

4. All Mss. to be sent flat and each one to be accompanied 
by sufficient postage for its safe return in the postal class 
indicated by the sender. 

5. The successful work to be published by C. C. Birchard 
and Company under their customary royalty terms. The 
composer will be expected to supply a suitable orchestral 
score or to authorize the publishers to secure same. 

6. The composition submitted must be one that has not 
been published or publicly performed or submitted in any 
competition. 

The jury of award will be composed of three com- 
petent musicians chosen by officials of Chautauqua Insti- 
tution. 

8. Strict compliance with these conditions will be con- 
sidered absolutely essential by the jury. 


The Chautauqua Institution also announces a prize of 
$200 offered by C. C. Birchard for an anthem to be per- 
formed at Chautauqua during the summer of 1927 by the 
Chautauqua Choir and soloists under the direction of Mr. 
Smith. The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth conditions for this competition are the same as for 
the choral work with the exception that manuscripts mu't 
be received before June 1, 1927. The remaining condition 
is as follows: The anthem is to be for adult mixed voices 
and piano or organ accompaniment. The text may be taken 
from the Bible, the Hymnal, or other Extra Biblical source. 
The work may include solos if deemed effective by com- 
poser. 


Lisa Roma Under New Management 


The Bogue-Laberge Concert Management announces that 
it has just taken under its management the American so- 
prano, Lisa Roma. After giving a New York recital late 
in March, she will go to London and then to Paris, giving 
recitals in both cities. Miss Roma has already been heard 
both in Europe and America and her charm and art have 
never failed to win high praise from critics and public. 


Sembrich Guest of Honor 
The Brooklyn Music School Settlement gave an informal 
musicale at the Brooklyn Little Theater on February 20 at 
which Marcella Sembrich was the guest of honor. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


RICHARDSON MOLTER | 
AMERICAN SOPRANO 


“4 E.A. LAKE MANAGEMENT 
10! Park Ave. Suite 1107 ~» Midland Trust Bidg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


New York City. 


MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - o + . - - > - METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 


WAN YORYX rurc:s tenor 


Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn. 
PERSONAL ADDRESS: VILLA FLETA, ss 











TOA EO 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company 
CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 








METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 








“Master Pianist” —ew York Times 


STEINWAY PIANO 


HORSZOWS 


Steinway Hall - 
New York 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Instructor of HUGH Mc’AMIS 


Municipal Organist San Antonio, Texas 


AND MANY PROMINENT ORGANISTS 
17 East Eleventh St., New York City 


Packard Bidg. 


Concert Management Arthur Judson Philadelphia 

















Write for Catalog 
of Improved Music Study 


DUNNING SYSTEM “regis 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows: — ‘ 
MAS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, July 14, 1927 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard BEULAH .CROWELL, 201 Wellston MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. Bldg. * A _ PE say orig North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 
KATHERINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- lasses: St. Louis—March, July, Aug. y c 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. New York ~—Chicago: June, July. er yt ons aceite ae 
City, 244 W. 72nd St. ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 10834 Prospect Ave.; June—Dallas, 
ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Savannah, Tex., College of Music and Arts, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Ga., March 15 Tex., 4409 Gaston Ave. 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, corner BEATRICE §&. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- ROSIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Central Ave. and First St., Winter lege, Sherman, Texas. Conn.; Feb. 1, March 15. 


Haven, Fla. Tampa, June; Asheville, 
c., July. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Falis, idaho. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery. 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brookiyn, N. Y 


IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 
Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex.; June 10, 
Amarillo; July 15, Albuquerque, N. M. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dallas, Tex., June. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservator of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. Jan, 8, 1927. 


MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
Holly St., Dalias, Tex. Classes held 
Dallas and Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
Nov. of each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1ith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


New York Studios 
109 West 57th Street 


Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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Steinway Hall 


Telephone: Marble 1573 


Opera Director, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 





PARIS 


(Continued from page 5) 
The great enthusiasm of the evening was for Mme. Nika 
Cunelli, whose voice and manner alike delighted her hearers. 
She was compelled to repeat one of her numbers with orches 
tral accompaniment. 

{ heard Walter Straram conduct Beethoven’s second sym- 
phony at the first of his concerts this season and | enjoyed 
it immensely. The slow movement is one of the inspired 
things of Beethoven which does not yet show the hand of 
Many places in the finale are already antiquated. 
asted through his first century and 
programs of the present season 


I ime. 
However, Beethoven has | 
is still going strong, as the 
testily 
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second concert Straram began with the Carnaval 
Romain overture of Berlioz, and continued it with Schu- 
mann’s First Symphony, a new work by Tansman called 
Ouverture Symphonique, and the Spanish Rhapsody of Ravel. 

on the brilliant orchestral juggling of 
does Tansman continue? His music 
music in the new Esperanto of com- 


At the 


This composer carrier 
Berlioz. But when 
seems like all the other 
position 

A well known Parisian 
had what is called a “Hom 
Aubert, Schmitt, Grovlez, 
Aurel, and Miropolsky. There 
complimenting, after which Pierre Lucas went to the piano 
and played works by Aubert, Schmitt, Grovlez, Enesco, 
De bussy, Roussel, Enesco, Casella and Carol-Bérnard. Then 
the audience in the old Caméléon dispersed, fecling happier 
and encouraged to do even better work; for a little hommage 
then is a thing for a musical artist. Not 
receives even celebration 


pianist named Pierre Lucas has 
mage” tendered him by his friends 
Ravel, Roussel, and Mesdames 
was much speechifying and 


good 


a centenary 


now and 
ever vhody 


HERLINGER PLEASES 


Ruzena Herlinger came from Vienna tor a 
Paris and incidentally sang for the Revue Musicale 
whose concerts are not open to the general public. My im 
this powerful and dramatic soprano has 
quality since | heard her last in the Salle 
vears ago. At any rate her sing 
which filled the 
would sound 


RUZENA 
visit to 
a society 


pression is that 
improved in tone 
des Agriculteurs some two 
ing was warmly applauded by ar 
concert hall of the Hotel Majestic 
even better in a Jarger hall 
Louta Nouenberg gave a 
system of teaching the art of piano playing by 
moving films. Salle Gaveau filled with an eager 
which there were several notable pianists. Much 
discussion took place afterwards. A long discussion is now 
in progress in the newspapers. Several claim the 
invention. But the article which appeared in the Musical 
Courter of December 2 has been quoted to prove that Louta 
Nouenberg was the first in the shall return to this 
very interesting and important subject later, when the storm 
has blown over in the newspapers 
GETTING USED TO 


audic nce 
Her voice 


newly invented 
means of the 


lecture on her 
SLOW Was 
audience in 


persons 
field. 1 


BRAHMS 

Several thoughtful French musicians have told me that 
the music of Brahms was bound to be received by the French 
eventually. It is a sign of the times that the most French 
of violinists, Thibaud, is making very much of the Brahms 
a work which is as utterly un-lrench as any work 
and not at all well adapted to the peculiarities of 


FRENCH 


concerto 
could be, 
the fingerboard. 

At a recent concert by the Pasdeloup orchestra, conducted 
by the most eclectic of all the French conductors, Rhené- 
Baton, Thibaud played the Brahms with beauty 
of tone and a fineness of style which gave the robust work 
a novel character. But the interesting point is that the 
public applauded it vigorously. Brahms was a success. The 
symphonies are hardly popular as yet, mainly because the 
wehestras cannot afford enough rehearsals to get familiar 
with the technical form and nielodic styles of this ultra- 
German composer 

ERICA 


concerto 


Morini’s Success 

Ihe success of the brilliant violinist, Erica Morini, was 
instantaneous. The hall was full and it remained full long 
after the program was finished. There were innumerable 
recalls. For who like this kind of music—to wit, 
Wieniawski, Sarasate, Corelli-Tartini—this was the kind of 
playing they liked. Certainly Erica Morini is a brilliant 
virtuosa in music which is especially written for the violin 
fingerboard. She is unquestionably an artist, for she played 
perfectly the kind of music she selected to play. 

A concert consisting et reng of the works of 
Widor drew me to the Salle Erard not long ago. Widor 
used to enrapture me with his organ playing some forty 
was the shining light in the firmament 
world, and played his rhapsodical sym- 
organ of St. Sulpice every Sunday. He 
French music, and the perpetual secre 
France. His string compositions, 
Quartet, with other works requir- 
pianist Marcelle 
in emotional flame 
they glowed with a 


those 


Charles M. 


years ago, when hx 
f the French organ 
phonies on the great 
Nestor of 
tary of the Institute de 
as played by the | 


is now the 


> . 
ASC il 


assistance of the 


ing the 
did not burst int 


by storm though subdued warmth of 


Herrenschmidt, 
and carry the audience 
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feeling which saved them from monotony. The absence of 
a note of individuality in these compositions will probably 
prevent them eventually from ranking very high. 
THE SonG or Eve 

At a recent vocal recital I heard a composition called 
La Chanson d’Eve, otherwise Eve’s Song. There were 
eleven numbers in the set, but there is no variety in the 
vocal style. The composer, Robert Herberigs, is a Grand 
Prix de Rome of the National Conservatory of Belgium, but 
he writes in the French manner for the voice. Elocution 
is more important than melody. The voice rises and falls 
according to the demands of the poetry and the elocution. 
There was never a phrase of lyrical melody. Consequently 
the Chanson d’Eve sounded like somebody talking during a 
brilliant piano rhapsody composed by a disciple of Liszt- 
Debussy-Ravel. The piano accompaniment is exceediingly 
elaborate, with glissando passages on the black notes, and 
other more or less striking effects. The tenth number 
represented two souls that were unhappy in Paradise be- 
cause they had suffered too much on earth to be able 
The composer there- 
laid himself out to represent suffering. The result 
picture I saw many years ago called 
Picking Tomatoes on the Shores 


to shake off their sorrow and gloom. 
tore 
reminded me of a 
Ay popes 


Cardinals 








Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Concert Management Lee Keedick 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 
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of the Red Sea. The canvas was simply a mass of scarlet, 
without form or design. 
Nue_xa IntTropuces New Frencw Works 

Marguerite Nielka recently completed her series of four 
concerts in the hall of the old Conservatoire. She sang 
various works, classical and ultra modern at each concert, 
and had as her assistants the orchestral conductors Ernest 
Georis and Piero Coppola, the violinist Hector Clockers 
and Helene Arnitz, and the harpsichordist Wanda Landow- 
ska. The programs were most interesting. At her second 
concert, she sang three entirely new compositions by French 
authors. Two short Préludes by Georges Migot were 
especially interesting. The first is slow, the second remin- 
iscent of a dance. It was the curious orchestral. effect ob- 
tained by the composer which gave a special character to 
the compositions, for which Migot is recognized and ap- 
preciated. The Poémes Arabes of Piero Coppola also 
presented an interest by their original construction and pic- 
turesque orchestration. 

FEsTIVAL—oR PLAIN CONCERT? 

The Pascal Quartet recently gave what was grandilo- 
quently called a César Franck Festival, but which was really 
only a concert consisting of a sonata for piano and violin, 
a quintet for piano and strings, and three vocal excerpts. 
The playing of the quartet was excellent, the piano per- 
formance ef Jeanne Marie Darré was exceedingly artistic, 
and the singing of Sarah Fischer was greatly enjoyed by 
the audience. Why not? But if this is a festival, what 
is a concert? 

Another so-called 
léon concert hall in 
compositions were by the 


“festival” happened in the old Camé- 
3oulevard Raspail, not long ago. The 
American composer Blair Fair- 
child. The violinist was Dushkin, the pianist ee 
Webster, the cellist Feuillard, and the vocalist Gabrielle 
Gills. A flaw in the heating arrangements at the concert hall 
caused the escape of an insiduous gas which was unnoticed 
until the audience began to leave the room and breathe fresh 
air. Then the trouble began. A great number fainted. 
One report says that seventy persons were overcome. Noth- 
ing fatal happened, but the hallway and street were covered 
with piles of victims—not of festival, but of the gas. The 
heating apparatus was French; the music was American. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Grand Rapips, Mich.—The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, 
with F. Melius Christiansen directing, gave a concert ot 
sacred music in the Armory. The seventy students com+ 
prising the choir gave their 2,000 auditors a musical and 
spiritual treat with their unaccompanied numbers, which 
included two from the sixteenth century, two from the 
seventeenth century, and eight from the nineteenth cen- 
tury, several being arranged for the choir by Dr. Chris- 
tiansen. 

The St. Cecilia Society had two programs in January, 
the first one arranged by Mrs. Loren Staples. Mrs. Henry 
J. Dotterweich, contralto, accompanied by Mr. Dotterweich ; 
Ronald Kingsbury, violinist; Mrs. Maurice Spoelstra, 
pianist, assisted by Carl Andersch, provided the program. 
[he program on January 21 was unusually interesting, be- 
ing Manuscript Day, with all the compositions written by 
Grand Rapids musicians. Maria Lund Royce was repre- 
sented by four attractive songs with words by Letta Thomas. 
These were sung by Mrs. Loren Staples, contralto, with 
Mrs. Royce at the piano. Bessie Evans Richardson, vio- 
linist, with Helen Baker Rowe, accompanist, played a melo- 
dious Cradle Song by Buryl Retting. Four artistic love 
songs by Elva M. Donaldson were sung by Frances Morton 
Crume, contralto, with Mrs. Donaldson at the piano. James 
H. Sheppard’s A Theme, Andanta in D flat major, developed 
in a very interesting manner in eight variations, was played 
by Mrs. W. H. Wismer. Five little gems were the Songs 
for Fragoletta, written in modern vein by May A. Strong, 
and sung by Edna Van Brook, with Helen Baker Rowe, 
accompanist. A Madrigal for mixed voices, May Comes 
Laughing, also by Miss Strong, was sung by Mrs. M. W. 
Shillinger, solo obligato; Mrs. Reuben Maurits and Caro- 
line Fales, first sopranos; Mrs. Hugh Simpson and Mrs. 
A. E. Harper, second sopranos; Mrs. Crume, first alto; 
Mrs. Dotterweich, second alto; Peter Smits, first tenor; 
Arthur Vogelsang, second tenor; Lynn Clark, baritone; 
Fred Collins, bass, with Emory Gallup, director. This 
composition won the W. W. Kimball Company prize offered 
by the Chicago Madrigal Club in 1924. Mrs. Estelle Os- 
borne, president of the society, presented Michigan flags to 
the three schools winning in the recent carolling contest 
conducted by the Musical Extension Committee, under Mrs. 
J. A. Shinkman. The flags were donated by the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, the American Legion and the City 
Federation of Clubs. The day’s program was in charge 
of Mrs. Joseph W. Putnam. 

The artists engaged for the St. Cecilia Lenten Morning 
Musicales are Edith Bideau Normelli, soprano; Barre Hill, 
baritone, and Lewis Richards, harpsichordist. 

On January 29 the Denishawn Dancers gave two perform- 
ances in the St. Cecelia Auditorium. They were supported by 
an orchestra led by Clifford Vaughan, who also composed 
the music for the Oriental section of the program. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, gave one of the most enjoyable re- 
citals of the season at Fountain St. Baptist Church. 

Charles F. H. Mills presented Barbara Gill Phillips, so- 
prano, in recital. Accompanied by Mr. Mills, she acquitted 
herself most creditably. She was assisted by Gladys B. 
Presley, reader. 

The United Community Choirs of sixty voices gave a re- 
cital of Negro Spirituals under the direction of W. Francis 
Burton. 

Central Reformed Church Choir, Temple J. Barcafer, di- 
rector, gave a concert in Central High School Auditorium. 
Angeline Smits and Stuart Geldhof were accompanists and 
Miss Smits also played a piano solo. 

Two piano recitals were offered by pupils of Catherine 
Kriekard and Sadie Spoelstra, teachers in the Andersch 
Studios. 

The Grand Rapids Conservatory of Music gave an in- 
teresting recital in the St. Cecilia Auditorium. Pupils of 
Oscar Cress, piano; Karl Wecker and Ronald Kingsbury, 
violin; Katherine Strong Gutekunst and Jurien Hoekstra, 
voice, and Robert Newburg, clarinet, were ‘presented. Julia 
Krapp, pianist of the faculty, and a string trio composed 
of Miss Krapp, Mr. Kingsbury, and Robert Jameson, cellist, 
assisted. Accompanists were the Misses Willacker, Pelle- 
grom, Van den Bosch and Heaney. 

At a meeting of the Bards, Karl Wecker, instructor of mu- 
sical theory at Junior College, gave an instructive talk on 
Lyric Forms as Related to Musical Composition. 

The Van Wyck Instrumental Quartet gave a concert in 
Central High School Auditorium under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s League. 

Hope College Girls’ Glee Club, Mrs. William J. Fenton 
director, has prepared two interesting programs of sacred 
and secular music for its tour through the eastern states. 
Their soloist is Cornelia Nettinga, soprano, and their ac- 
companist is Christine Webb. 

Selle Newport has opened a_ studio 
of voice and repertory, and for coaching in Italian, 
and German. 

Ellen Kinsman Mann and William Shakespere, both of 
Chicago, have opened vocal studios in the city. H. B. R. 
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“Such undertakings are a liberal education for young 
those music-lovers who wish to 
develop in themselves a real understanding of the art, 


musicians and for 


and of its literature.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and 
records for the Brunswick Co. 


KRoLt- 


Willem Aurelio 
ILLEKE-GIORNI 
“A programme all replete with the ineffable charm 
and romance of the chamber-music Schubert. 


very beautiful and held a large audience in rapt atten- 
tion until the last note was play 


It was 
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401 Knabe Building, New York City 
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ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


lo Symphony Orchestra 
“annem there was no rehearsal the orchestral t of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under r baton, was excellen 
«(Signed igned) Eanst Von Bonneavs.” 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 oerwer- New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St.. N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ADA WOOD 


“A lovely contralto voice” 
Address: 3 WEST 87th STREET, NEW YORK 


JOHANNES MAGENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music . Utica, N. Y 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist.”"—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
236 West 70th St., New York City Phone 9930 Susquehanna 
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Studio: 244 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: Riverside 4193—Col, 9200. 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


_ Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of 
any sort, which will be gladly furnished witb- 
out charge by correspondence or in personal 
interviews. 


Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 
Telephone 19-345 
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Catherine Wade Smith a Busy Violinist 


The distinguished violinist, Catherine Wade Smith, has 
been filling many dates this season. She made a tour of 
the Pacific Coast, of the Middle West, the South, and is 
now appearing with great success in the East. Her annual 
New York recital took place on February 28 at Town Hall. 
In the snapshot below taken on January 8 in Bellingham 
Wash., Miss Smith is shown with E. B. Deming, president 
of the Pacific American Fisheries, the largest cannery in 
the world, located in Bellingham. The weather was warm 





Kesslere photo 
CATHERINE WADE-SMITH 


enough on January 8 for Miss Smith to eat ice cream out- 
side. The snapshot was taken a few miles from Mount 
Baker Lodge, a summer resort thirty miles from Belling- 
ham and which is similar to Rainier and Lake Louise. The 
Lodge will be formally opened on June 15 when Miss Smith 
will be there to play, and Lois Wilson, star of the movies 
(Covered Wagon) will also be present. 


Witherspoon’s Tour a Huge Success 

When these lines see cold print, Herbert Witherspoon, 
president of the Chicago Musical College, will have re- 
turned to his desk from his western tour, which began 
January 31 in Denver, Col. and which was concluded on 
February 25, at Lawrence, Kans. After a few days in 
Chicago, Mr. Witherspoon left again on March 2 for 
Ames, la., where he was to speak before the lowa Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs. His lectures on the Further- 
ance of Music as a Vital Factor in Education, have been 
a huge success. No doubt his trip East will be equally as 
successful. The Eastern trip will begin at Scranton, Pa., 
on March 8. Other cities to be visited are Providence and 
Worcester. 

The spring tour, devoted especially to the South, will 
begin on April 4. Cities to be visited are Nashville, and 
Memphis, Tenn., Birmingham, Mobile, Jackson, Ala.; and 
Little Rock, Ark.; then on April 20 he will speak before 
the Civic Music League in Minneapolis. 

All through the western tour, Mr. Witherspoon's lectures 
were attended by large audiences, and the interest of the 
musicians was shown by the many questions asked after 
each lecture by prominent local teachers. The daily papers 
throughout the cities visited by Mr. Witherspoon gave him 
columns of publicity, some of them reviewing the lecture 
at length and commenting most favorably on his talk. Quot- 
ing the Spokesman of Spokane (Wash.) : “Mr. Witherspoon’s 
lecture was far removed from the stereotype lecture and 
his address, punctuated with witty stories, kept an audience 
that filled the main section of the school auditorium in 
laughter most of the evening. He is a delightful speaker 
with a melodiously toned voice and offers a fund of in- 
teresting statistics in a most illuminating manner.” Columns 
of this paper would not suffice to give space to all the notices 
received by Herbert Witherspoon, but the praise was uni- 
form, and it might be written, without exaggeration, that 
the lectures given by Mr. Witherspoon have added fame 
not only to himself but also to the school of which he is 
the able president. That school, founded in 1867, is the 
Chicago Musical College, which under his leadership and 
that of Carl D. Kinsey, general director, is growing by 
leaps and bounds, not only in the number of pupils enrolled, 
but also in its artistic standard. 


Lyric Washington a Descriptive Tone Poem 


A unique studio recital was given on February 12 at the 
Bangor (Me.) Pianoforte School. The program contained 
Lyric Washington, Seven Tone Poems for Piano, by R. 
Deane Shure. Each number aims to depict the inspiring 
scenes of our lovely capital. Picture Post Cards of the 
different scenes in Washington were handed around before 
each number. The director of this school says: “In these 
days when young people have so much to divert them from 
their music studies, a cycle like Lyric Washington generally 
excites the imagination and helps the teacher to hold the 
attention of the pupils and parents. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica. Covnize 
it ig qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 
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intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will meray furnish facts. 
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Information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Asbury Park, N. J—The Asbury Park Woman's Club 
Choral 1s scheduled to give Charles Vincent's operetta, The 
Lost Necklace, on May 5, in the High School Auditorium. 
the club is communal entirely of solo voices and the num- 
limited to twenty-tour, as follows: Mrs. Robert 
\dams, Mrs. Herbert Applegate, Mrs. Forman T. Bailey, 
Mrs. Estelle Billington, a G. M. Conover, Helen Gardell, 
Mrs. Leon Gray, Mrs. Wallace Hooper, Helen Janke, Mrs. 
Samuel Johnson, Mrs. Elvira Kain, Ruth Keator, Belle 
Keutgen, Mrs. Stephen Pawley, Myrtle Pullen, Mrs. George 
Sexton, Genevieve Sidwell, Mrs. Charles Thomson, Mrs. 
E. W. Warfield, Katherine Weatherby, Mrs. Dorothy Hew- 
litt, Susanne Shutts, Margaret Garnell and Jantze RKozema. 
The twenty-fifth member is Mrs. Ralph Burtis, professional 
takes spoken parts in the club’s operettas. Kk. 
Keener’s recital at Tubman 
series arranged by Prof. 
was such a that the 
a.return engagement and it is 


ber IS 


actress, who 
Augusta, Ga.—Suzanne 
Auditorium (third of the Lyceum 
lr. Harry Garrett, principal) 
school girls are clamoring tor 
understood that Miss Keener has consented to return. Ac 
companied by C. James Velie, who gave three piano num- 
Leschetizky, Chopin, and Liszt, Miss Keener’s 
covered a wide range, Scandinavian songs in 
French songs in court costume and con 
charm of her piquant personality, beauty 
singing captivated a tremendous audience 
high students and Augusta music 


success 


bers by 
program 
peasant costume, 
cert songs The 
and delightful 
omposed of school 
lovers 

The January afternoon recital at the 
given by violin pupils of Jeanie and Olive 

Mrs. James Allen Anderson presented her 
in an interesting sonata recital at Y. M. C. A 
work of Ruth Kimbrough was outstanding in its finish 
and technic. She appears to have a brilliant future. Mrs 
exemplifies in her teaching the principles of het 
artist-instructors. The recital will be repeated, by 
request, at the Womens Club 

Dorothy Halbert presented her small pupil prodigy, Vola 
O'Connor, in an afternoon recital in a program including 
the Harmonious Blacksmith by Handel, and Bach and 
Mozart numbers [This remarkable child made her first 
public apperance at the age of six and has given many pub 
lic programs Miss Halbert director of the 
Y. M. ( 4. Male Chorus, Harry Garrett 
accompanist M. B 
Boston, Mass. (See letter o1 
Charieston, W. Va.—The chorus 
Memorial Church, under the direction of 1. M 
tifully presented Gaul’s "loly City. 
The Beni-Kedem Temple Band, 
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Kincheloe, soprano, gave a concert at the Hearse Theater 
under the auspices of The Salvation Army. 
_ January 27, the Civic Music Association presented Duso- 
lina Giannini, soprano, in recital before a huge audience. 
Molly Bernstein not only ably accompanied the artist but 
also played two groups of solos. 

The music department of the Women’s Club, 
bert T. Robinson, chairman, presented in 
Women’s Chorus. Walter Hansen, pianist, 
lightfully two groups. Ruby Potter, soprano, 
rendered two groups. The chorus is under the 
of Louis Potter with Gladys Copeland Knopp as 
companist. : E. 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

De Land, Fla.—The second season of the De 
Artists’ Series opened with a song recital by Mary 
this being her first appearance in the state of Florida. She 
was accompanied by Lester Hodges. Her program was 
of widely diversified character and the effect on the audi- 
ence was striking in every particular. The De Land Artists’ 
Series was inaugurated last season, under the sponsorship 
of the De Land Chamber of Commerce and the manage- 
ment of- Mrs. Ray Morse. The event was held in the 
splendid auditorium of the John B. Stetson University. 

Some twenty“fi¥e-years ago the late John B. Stetson’ who 

had already founded and endowed the university that bears 
his name, presented to the institution a fine three manual 
organ built by Cole & Woodberry of Boston. It has re- 
cently been rebuilt with modern electric action, the original 
case with its many wood carvings has been retained. The 
work has been done by a local man, Rossie Bushnell. The 
organist at the university is Eva Baker Welch. 
A Florida chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
has recently been formed. The dean of the chapter is 
Henry Siewart, of Orlando, and the secretary is Orwin A. 
Morse, of De Land. There are a considerable number 
of members of the Guild in the state and, although some- 
what separated, excellent results are hoped for. M 

Denver, Col. (See letter on another page.) 

Grand Rapids, Mich. (See letter on another page.) 

Lincoln, Neb. (See letter on another page.) 

Long Beach, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Omaha, Neb.—On February 3, Sandor Harmati and 
the Omaha Symphony Orchestra gave a colorful rendition of 
Honegger’s Pacific 231 and were delightful in their musi- 
cianship and skillful performance of the work. This work 
received its initial performance here and was greatly enjoyed. 
Handel's ovérture in D major, Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
phony, Sibelius’ Valse Triste, Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of Ani- 
mals (which had the assistance of two excellent local pian- 
ists, Martin W. Bush and Jean P. Duffield), and Tschaikow- 
sky’s Marche Slav, op. 31, completed the program. 

Henry W. Thornton, organist, assisted by the First Bap- 
ist Church Choir, gave a program recently at: the Scottish 
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Rite Cathedral, which was exceptionally fine. He gave a 
creditable program in an equally creditable manner. W. 

Palestine, Tex.—Pupils of Kate Hunter gave an Eve- 
ning of Russian Music at the Junior High School Audi- 
torium recently. This was the fourth of a series of mid- 
winter recitals, the others being Beethoven, Grieg and 
Schumann. These students did excellent work and ‘were 
warmly applauded by the audience. This is said to be one 
of the best recitals ever given by Miss Hunter. S 

Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

San Antonio, Tex. (See letter on another page.) 

Tampa, Fla.—The Artist Course presented by S. Ernest 
Philpitt was opened with the Ernest Hutcheson piano- re- 
cital, which to musicians was one of the most satisfying 
concerts heard in this city for some time. This was Mr. 
Hutcheson’s first appearance in Tampa, and his complete 
mastery of technical problems, his exquisite tone painting, 
together with his gracious response to repeated calls for 
encores, have won him many friends. The memory of his 
playing will live long in the minds of those privileged to 
enjoy this musical treat. There were in the audience a 
number of Mr. Hutcheson’s former students, and_ still 
others who are aspiring to that privilege. 

The Bachman Million Dollar Band has been attracting 
large crowds at its daily concerts in Plant Park, given 
each afternoon and evening. It is a well balanced band 
and Mr. Bachman is presenting some programs of ex- 
cellent musical standard. M. M. S. 

Waterbury, Conn.—An interesting series—the Blanken- 
burg Concert Ccurse—under the direction of Esther Blanken- 
burg with Ruth Hall, associate, is being held in the Palace 
Theater of this city. So far the artists who have appeared 
are Marion Talley, Giovanni Martinelli, Rosa and Carmela 
Ponselle and Harold Bauer, while Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink will complete the course in the middle of March. 
Miss Blankenburg is to be congratulated on the excellence 
of her series of artists! D. 

Wichita, Kans.—A group of Wichita musicians re- 
cently presented a concert program for the Augusta Music 
Club, in Augusta, a small adjoining town. That was the first 
attempt of the Augusta Music Club to sponsor a program 
featuring outside talent for the entertainment of the public. 
It is hoped to make such an affair a yearly event. Those 
who appeared were Otto L. Fischer, pianist; Grace Marie 
Backer, soprano, and Georgia Coleman, contralto. in duets; 
Abigail Dowden Eaton, soprano; Harold Steiner, violinist ; 
Mrs. Susie Ballinger Newman and Lucille Kells Briggs, 
accdmpanists. 

The Junior 
Dowell benefit 


Musical Club recently sponsored a Mac- 
musicale tea, at the Twentieth Century Club- 
house. This was for the Edward MacDowell Colony. 
Selections on piano, violin, cello and songs by the high 
school boys’ sextet comprised the program. 

Paul Robeson, negro baritone, and Lawrence Brown, 
Pianist-accompanist, gave a successful recital of negro 
spirituals and folk songs at the high school auditorium to a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

A trio, composed of Frances Fritzlen, piano; Duff E. Mid- 
dleton, violin, and Ivan Street, cello, was the chief point 
of interest in the recent program of the Saturday After- 
noon Musical Club. Four numbers were presented: In the 
Hills and The Water Wheel from Goossens’ suite, Impres- 
sions of a Holiday ; Golliwogg’s Cake Walk by Debussy, and 
Serenade by Drigo.. 

The Friends University Men's Glee Club participated in 
the first glee contest of the new Kansas Glee Club Asso- 
ciation held in Emporia, Kans. The Emporia group won 
first place in the meet. The Friends Music School was 
represented by a group of twenty-three singers. In the 
contest, the student director was Denton Rossel. Roy 
Campbell is the director. The contest next year probably 
will be held here in Wichita. 

Dorothy Heston, a promising pupil of Mrs. Susie Ball- 
inger Newman of the Friends University School of Music, 
appeared before the Twentieth Century Club, playing a 
group of three numbers. The Friends Men’s Quartet— 
Carleton Hadley, Hubert Dillon, Harold Clevenger and 
Harold Brubacher—sang. 

Roy Wall, baritone, has established a vocal studio here 
and in Kansas City. Mr. Wall senate a large class in 
Wichita each week-end. His work here is for the western 
branch of the Franz Proschowsky Studio of New York. 

The Fine Arts College of the Wichita Municipal Univer- 
sity is giving a special music teachers’ training course this 
semester, under the direction of Prof. Otto L. Fischer, 
head of the piano department there. The specialized lec- 
tures in psychology, business administration, as well as for 
the various branches of music, such as vocal and violin, 
will be given by different professors of the are: 

. S 


Zeta V. Wood Presents Colette Vining 

On February 15, at the studio of Mme. Zeta V. Wood, 
an artistic hour of music was presented by one of her ad- 
vanced pupils, Colette Vining. Beginning her program 
with the Old English Pastoral by Carey, she continued 
with numbers by Handel, Schumann, Franz, Tschaikowsky, 
Codard, Massenet, Dell’ Acqua, MacDowell, Travers, Wal- 
ter Golde and Anne Stratton. In her singing Miss Vining 
displayed an excellent soprano voice of wide range, which 
she used with skill and intelligence. Her interpretations 
were artistic and her manner and personality charming. 
She was heartily received by her enthusiastic listeners, 
and encores were demanded. The instrumental soloist of the 
evening was Arthur Singer, pianist, who played May 
Breezes by Mendelssohn, Etude in A flat major by Chopin 
and The Wedding March and Elfin Chorus by Mendelssohn- 
Liszt. He displayed genuine musicianship, and was heartily 
received. Margaret Fink proved to be a capable accom- 
panist for the singer. 


Goossens to Lecture 


As soon as the orchestra season of the Rochester Philhar- 
monic is over, Eugene Goossens will leave for California on 
a lecture tour. Under the management of the Bogue-Laberge 
Bureau, he will be heard in Chicago, Portland; San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and other places enroute, and will be 
back in New York in time to conduct here in April. 
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Dickinson Lecture-Recitals Close 


Clarence Dickinson’s annual series of Historical Lecture 
Recitals at Union Theological Seminary, New York, attracted 
the usual large crowds, far exceeding the capacity of the 
building. There is small wonder for this as the programs 
were of great interest and charm. The subject this year was 
the Evolution of Man’s Attitude to Nature, Sentiment, 
Priesthood, and Royalty as Revealed in Music. Attention 
is directed to man’s physical and mental evolution, but seldom 
does one stop to think that we have progressed far in our 
understanding of the beauties of nature, and that the attitude 
towards Sentiment, Priesthood and Royalty reflects the whole 
progress of social, political and religious life. 

Dr. Dickinson began the story with the instinctive musi- 
cal expression of the African bush-beaters, following on 
through the nomadic ages when shepherds sang the songs 
their herds knew, concluding the section with what he called 

“the most magnificent imagining of instinctive music,” the 
Ride of the Valkyries, which was brilliantly played in an ar- 
rangement for four hands, the organ, (Charlotte Mathewson 
Lockwood) playing with Dr. Dickinson. Then ange ey the 
period of musical imitation of natural sounds; then that age 
in which nature and music, along with all the other arts and 
sciences, were interpreted in terms of religion. Social re- 
laxation, with its sporting songs came next ; then the Panthe- 
istic Conception, which passed into a high imaginative inter- 
pretation, culminating in a spiritual insight into the kinship 
of man and nature, and the final recogniticn of the oneness 
of man, nature and God. 

Mary Craig's lovely voice was heard in the Hebrides Skye- 
Water Kelpie’s Lullaby, Wounded Birch (Gretchaninoft ), 
The Year’s at the Spring (Beach), and, in the Schubert- 
Liszt Omnipotence, soared above the male chorus, which 
also sang an old Sea Chantey, and the Hunting Song, John 
Peel. Very impressive, and full of weird!y beautiful atmos 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


phere was the playing of Haig Gudenian, just back from 
European triumphs, in his compositions for viola alone, The 
Prophet in the Desert, and Gethsemane, based on ancient 
melodies, collected in study of the music of the hills, plains 
and deserts of his native Eastern land. 

The second recital, with Sentiment as its subject, brought 
out in picturesque fashion the development of sentiment to- 
wards the Mother, the Child, and towards old age—illus- 
trated by Grandmother's Knitting Song (Clokey), for organ; 
Kipling’s Mother 0’ Mine (Tours), sung with splendid dra- 
matic effect by Alexander Kisselburgh, a baritone from Los 
Angeles; the Slumber Boat (Gaynor) and Berceuse (Dick- 
inson), played with beauty of tone by Godfrey po who 
also gave a Kreisler Love Song and Dickinson’s Memories. 
A group illustrating the development of various types -of 
humor contained Debussy’s Golliwog, played by Mr. Dickin- 
son with delicious pomposity. and swagger, and the Mous 
sorgsky Song of the Flea. The development of the love 
sentiment was brought out in Ruth Shaffner’s lovely singing 
of The Waters of Minnetonka, If Love Hath Entered 
(Marx), and in the stirring climax, Isolde’s Love Death, 
which followed upon Dickinson’s thrilling playing of the 
Prelude to Tristan and Isolde. 





Critics Praise the Quinlan Trio 

The Quinlan Trio gave a recital recently in the music 
room of the Art Alliance, Philadelphia, and according to 
the Ledger critic, “The main number, Mendelssohn’s trio in 
D minor, played in superb style, won much applause. The 
Walzer-Marchen, of Schutt, and Juon’s Miniaturen were 
exceptionally well played.’ Another recent concert by the 
Quinlan Trio was given at the Acorn Club; at which time 
the Philadelphia Bulletin declared: “Miss Quinlan, the well 
known pianist, composer and lecturer, and the associate mem- 
bers of her admirable trio, Alexander Hilsberz, violinist, and 
Bernard Argiewicz, cellist, who are members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, revealed the results of close artistic asso- 
ciation and judicious regard for the respective value and 
tonal blending of their instruments. They united in notably 
melodious manner and with exceptional style and finish and 
splendid qualities of musicianship which individually dis- 
tinguish them.” 


Train Held hie Salzedo Forces 


So as to facilitate a train connection for the Salzedo 
Harp Ensemble and their seven harps, during their 
February tour, the station master of Plymouth, Ind., held 
a train for Ra minutes. The Ensemble was coming from 
Richmend, Va., where a return engagement had been played 
before an audience of 4,300. The artists were on their 
way to South Bend, Ind. This was the fifth time that the 
railroad people had held a train for Salzedo and his Harp 
Ensemble. 
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Article I 











[W. Henri Zay has prepared for the MUSICAL 
COURIER three articles on important points for stu- 
dents of singing. They are entitled: (I) Just What Is 
Mask Resonance?; (II) Just What Is Breath Support?; 
(III) Just What Is the Trill? In the first of these arti- 
cles Mr. Zay tells what the mask is and how it can be 
made useful to the singer. Singing on the resonance or 
on the timbre is discussed. The singer’s soul is told 
about, and the cosmic forces, and how the tone “seems 
to spring out of the face in the region between the 
mouth and the eyes,” and how to intone the music of the 
spheres.—The Editor. ] 

So much has been talked 
a misunderstanding of Mask Resonance, 
description of the function of the mask 
of beautiful fluent tone seems desirable 

First of all, what is the mask? It is plainly the whole 
front of the face, not just the nose. Then why, as many 
do, speak of mask resonance, as if it nothing but 
nasal tone? 

When one wants a 
doesn’t ask for 
in the front of the 
It extends from the 


written, plainiy showing 
that an analytical 
in the production 


and 


were 


ball, one 
a mask, and is situated 
face, where the intelligence is exhibited 

forehead to the chin. I hope that is 
plain. The part we use the most in singing extends from 
the mouth to the middle of the forehead, and it’s principal 
function is to relieve the throat of strain by allowing the 
singer to sing on the resonance, instead of on the throat 
Also, it gives an added richness and power to the tone, 
that cannot be acquired any other way. And by power, 
| don’t mean only volume, but intensity and carrying power 
in the soft voice 

It gives, also, the ability to sing closed vowel sounds with 
sweetness and expressiveviess, and enables one to completely 
pronounce, instead of half pronounce the vowel sounds and 
consonants ; thus we secure a continuous kaleidescopic change 
of tone color, instead of the monotonous one-tone effect 
of the pharynx resonance. 

The use of the Mask Resonance 
the timbre,” as the French say. I 
here a paragraph from my book showing 

“There is a strong vibration felt in the 
face, at a point immediately back of the nose, just under 
the eyes. I do not quite like to call it the hum in the 
voice, as that rather implies weakness, while the timbre 
gives strength; it is the forward humming ring, or ring 
ing hum, which gives intensity and carrying power, solidity 
and character whether the loud or soft. It is 


mask for a fancy dress 


a nose A mask is 


enables one to sing “on 
should like to quote 
its effect. 

masque of the 


voice is 
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powerful and insinuating, making it possible for the voice 
to be heard through a mass of orchestral sounds. 

“It is the ring in the voice, the opposite of the shout. 
It is the natural overtone, which bears the same relation 
to the fundamental tone as the spirit does to the body; it 
is the astral body of a tone, which carries the message from 
the singer to the audience. It gives the divine spark which 
kindles sympathy in all within hearing, and its presence 
assures the singer that there is complete connection between 
his inner soul-forces and his outer means of expression. 
Without it, no really expressive singing can be done. 

“The timbre is also the outer connecting-link between 
the performer and his audience, and radiates the various 
emotions convincingly and spontaneously; it makes white 
voice or shouting impossible, and one is assured that there 
is no abuse of the throat.” 

And yet, with all these blessings as the result of its 
use, there are those who write of the mask resonance as if 
it were a nasty mistake. 

There is a lot of ignorance somewhere; the student will 
have to find out where, and it is not so easy. 

I would like to sound just a note of warning against that 
most abused term, “Natural Way.” We all use the words 
at times, for they are no one’s perquisite. But when they 
are continually used to cover up the fact that the knowl- 
edge of the detail of the processes under discussion is 
deficient, then it becomes reprehensible. 

Nature is a big subject. it demands a deep study of 
cosmic forces. I modestly claim to have made a deeper 
study of these energies and their influences than is gener- 
ally thought necessary, and I know that the words “nature” 
and “natural” are abused in a monstrous fashion. 

Often, on asking a new pupil how he has been taught to 
breathe, he answers: “Oh, my former teacher said, just 
breathe naturally.” 

Well, that always means that the teacher, not knowing 
what to tell him, hid behind Nature’s skirts, so to speak. 

Sing naturally? by all means. Sing runs, trills, staccati, 
high F’s, three octaves’ range, etc., all naturally, by the 
grace of God. Wonderful, I call it! Or rather 1 would 
call it super-natural! The teacher can never get stuck for 
an answer to awkward questions; he can always say, “do 
it naturally,” which doesn’t explain but may get by with 
most of unthinking humanity. 

To those who say that post-nasal resonance makes a 
nasal tone, I answer that they do not know what post- 
nasal or mask resonance is. A nasal tone is made when 
the post-nasal cavities are closed at the back, and the 
tone cannot get through to the natural resonaters in the 
mask. The interference results in a nasty voice, which is 
called nasal tone. Open it up through the mask and the 
freedom at once makes the tone round full and ringing with 
life. 

On the contrary, if the tone is directed into the pharynx, 
the tone either becomes hollow, dead and throaty, or inane, 

vapid and white, and uncertain as to pitch, and any attempt 
at power will surely result in unpleasant, shrill sounds, 
and probably a sore throat, and make the men “moo” like 
a cow, and the women hoot, a—well, whatever you like,— 
we must be polite to the ladies. 

Pronunciation, which is the moulding of the tone into 
words, is accomplished by the lips and tongue and jaw, 
all of which are part of the mask, in the forward section 
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of the mouth, which is also part of the mask. Unless the 
tone reaches the mask, it cannot be properly moulded, and 
the pronunciation cannot be fully accomplished. The singer 
should then feel that his whole body is singing, the tone 
focussing and culminating at the front of the face, where 
it is moulded, freely and eloquently, into words, which seem 
to spring out of the face, in the region between the mouth 
and the eyes. 

A high and lovely overtone sings all around the word, 
with a beautiful eerie head resonance on the high tones 
that defies description. It is the Forward Head Tone, and 
in a charming song the singer has a charming expression, 
suited to the word or sentiment; it is natural. It is quite 
the reverse of the “back-in-the-head-tone,” which makes 
the singer pull a face to get it, and the control of which 
is very uncertain. 

The forward tone in the mask links up with the eyes 
and the intelligence, and, through the breathing, with the 
emotions and intuitions, and the precision becomes spontan- 
eous instead of mechanical. 

If the principal resonance is in the pharynx, the pronun- 
ciation cannot be forward, and, as a consequence, neither 
complete nor eloquent; it must be compromised. The lips may 
help somewhat, but the pronunciation is mostly in the throat, 
and generally that is what is done by most singers. 

If the pronunciation is completely in the mask, and all the 
controls behind it, particularly the breathing, are functioning 
freely, the result will be what Caruso arrived at the last 
years of his career, “The Word in the Mouth,” and the re- 
es would be that singers would all be singing Words, not 

ones. 

When singers learn to sing words—sing words high, sing 
words low, sing words loudly, sing words softly, and sing 
them, mind you, not shout them, nor whine them, nor snarl 
them, nor bleat them—then we shall have creative artists who 
will sing with unction and authority, and we shall also have 
the Tone which is a microcosmic copy of the great creative 
tone of the Macrocosm, the Tone from the Music of the 
Spheres. Nature’s Tone. We Shall Intone Nature’s Tone. 

{Mr. Zay’s second article points out the errors of anti- 
breath-support propagandists. Reasons for breath con- 
trol and the reasons of resonance are given. One is told 
how to find one’s true self. Breath control, he says, can 
be had as follows: “Stretch the body down to the knees, 
allowing the breath to fill up the cavity made during 
this performance.”—The Editor. ] 


Wolfsohn Bureau Announces Artists for Next 
Season 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
artists for next season, including I 
pianist, who will begin his concert season under their man- 
agement early next October. Mr. Godowsky will be in 
America the entire season and will make a coast to coast 
tour. Another new pianist under the Wolfsohn management 
is Leonora Cortez, who has an enviable reputation for one so 
young, both in Europe and America. 

Arnold Foldesy, cellist, will make his American debut 
under Wolfsohn auspices. Johannes Fonss, Danish basso, 
who will make his debut in this country in April, although 
he has been heard here in semi-private recitals previously, 
will remain in this country for a concert tour. New names 
added to the list will also include Lotte Leonard, German 
Lieder singer, and Ann Mack, Kansas City lyric soprano. 

Lea Luboshutz, violinist, who gave a series of joint reci- 
tals with Josef Hofmann abroad during the summer and last 
month was heard in a joint recital with him at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, is another addition. Armand Tokatyan, 
tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, also will cén- 
certize under the Bureau's direction. 

Florence Austral, Lucrezia Bori, Maria Kurenko, Hulda 
Lashanska, Mary Lewis, and Mildred Seeba comprise the 
sopranos who remain with the Bureau. 

The contraltos listed include Louise Homer, Kathryn 
Meisle, Jeanne Gordon, and Charles Hackett, Edward John- 
son, Allen McQuhae, and Mr. Tokayan are the four tenors 
offered, and Reinald Werrenrath and Richard Bonelli are 
the baritones. 

In addition to Mr. Godowsky and Miss Cortez, the Bureau 
will offer the following pianists: Alexander Brailowsky, 
Josef Hofmann, Nikolai Orloff and John Powell. John 
Corigliano and Albert Spalding, both Americans, will be 
joined by Len Luboshutz in the violinists’ column, and 
Salvatore de Stefano is the sole harpist listed. 

The London String Quartet will continue as in the past, 
and this year the Bureau will offer a vocal quartet, the 
Wolfsohn Concert Quartet, consisting of Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, soprano; Elsie Baker, contralto; Arthur Hackett- 
Granville, tenor, and William Simmons, baritone. The 
quartet offers an unusually wide selection of programs, ora- 
tories, festivals, secular and sacred and the singers are 
available either as a quartet or individually. 
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Ralph Leopold Plays in Nebraska 


Ralph Leopold, 
interpreter, 
St. Mary’s 
spond to numerous encores. 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
in G major, Mazurka in A minor, Scherzo in C sharp minor, 


American pianist-composer and Wagnerian 
fesentild his triumphs at his recent concert at 
Academy, O'Neill, Neb., being compelled to re- 
The program was as follows: 
Bach- Taussig ; Nocturne 


Chopin; Sonata, op. 53, Schytte; Clair de Lune, Debussy; 
Humoresque, Rachmaninoff ; By the Sea, Arensky; Music 
Box, Sauer, and Waltz of the Flowers, Tschaikowsky. 


Irene Williams Fulfills Prediction 


When N. Attmore Robinson, of Philadelphia, Pa., first 
noted the unusual quality of Irene Williams’ soprano voice, 
he decided that she would be ideal for the role of Laura 
in Korngold’s Der Ring des Polykrates. His prediction 
was fulfilled when, through his generosity, the American 
premiere of that work was given recently by the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company, of which Mr. Robinson is the 
vice-president. 


Huntington, Pa., to Hear Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath, who has been touring the West- 
ern Coast and recently returned East, only to double back 
for a recital in Denver on February 21, has been booked 
by the Civic Club of Huntington, Penn., for a recital on 
May 5. 
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Wanda Landowska as Teacher 


An idea of the cherished place that Wanda Landowska 
holds in the esteem ot the public of Geneva can be had 
trom an item which Edourade Combe wrote in the Tribune 
of Geneva after a series of six lectures which Mme. Lan- 
dowska gave at the Salle Pleyel. In describing. the scene 
he pictures the students on a platform grouped around 
this teacher being called upon one ‘by one to play the pieces 
on the program, Mme. Landowska permitting each one to 
determine the best interpretation. Then she would criticize 
this interpretation and require the pupil to deiend his own 
point of view, after which she would show him in what 
way his idea was defective, playing certain passages her- 
self. 

Of his personal impression Mr. Combe states: “It was a 
masterpiece of intelligent pedagogy. Of course I shall 
not be relating anything new when I declare that Mme- 
Landowska is a marvelous exponent of the music of the 
eighteenth century. What I did not know was that this 
artist was endowed to such a degree with the gift of initi- 
ating others into those mysteries which long and patient 
studies have revealed to her. 

“Therein, precisely, lay the interest of this course. 
Such lessons do indeed teach how the fusic of the past 
must be played. But their especial value is found in the 
love they engender for such music. I never realized how 
much I cherished Bach, Handel, Scarlatti or Couperin un- 
til I was present at one of Wanda Landowska’s lessons. 
I loved these masters instinctively, but today I know much 
better why I love them. Furthermore, I have also become 
very much aware why so many people do not love them. 
It is because they have never heard them in their living and 
creative state... . 

“Nothing could be further from stupid and narrow 
fanaticism than this artist’s manner of teaching. In no 
wise does she disdain the modern piano and employs it 
frequently in the interpretation of the older music. Never 
has she maintained that Bach can be played only on the in- 
struments of his time. She claims, on the other hand— 
and her contention is unassailably logical—that when the 
piano is used for the performance of this music the player 
must effect a kind of adaptation and bring to the piano a 
sort of interpretation based on a study of the original 
instrument. 

“The vibrant life which animates polyphony is the third 
great truth that Wanda Landowska’s teaching brings to 
light. All polyphonic music—even that written for the 
keyboard—is governed by the laws of song. Taking this 
principle as a point of departure she bases her study of 
such music upon the two-voiced Inventions, which offer 
the key to the interpretation of all music whatsoever writ- 
ten for several voices. Therein she only follows the ex- 
ample of the old masters of composition who grounded 
the entire study of their art on an understanding of two 
part counterpoint.” 


New Acolien Hell Dedicated 


H. B. Tremaine, president of the Aeolian Company, sent 
out invitations for the dedication exercises of the new 
Aeolian Building at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street, 
which were held on February 23. The dedication proved 
to be a notable affair both because of the beauty of the 
building, which won the 1926 gold medal of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Association, and because of the distinguished speakers 
and no less distinguished guests. The speakers were: Col. 
Michael Friedsam, president of the Fifth Avenue Asso- 
ciation; Arthur J. W. Hilly, acting mayor; Whitney War- 
ren, of Warren & Wetmore, who designed the building; 
E. L. Votey, vice-president of the Aeolian Company, and 
Alexander Trowbridge, president of the Architectural 
League of New York. The golden key of the new Aeolian 
Building was presented to the City of New York and was 
returned by the city to the Aeolian Building for safe 
keeping. All of the speakers praised the building, which 
combines beauty with utility and has been called “The Wat- 
teau of the Avenue.” It is based on French Renaissance 
style and is extremely attractive both in its proportions, 
and exterior and interior decorations. Its formal musical 
inauguration will take place later, at a date not yet fixed. 
It is said that the old quarters at 29 West Forty-Second 
Street will be closed in April. 


Lindsborg, Kans., to Have Interesting Festival 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, will open Lindsborg’s (Kans.) 
forty-sixth Messiah Festival on April 10. The chorus of 
500 will present Handel’s Messiah, April 10, 15 and 17. The 
Bethany Symphony Orchestra will furnish the accompani- 
ment. There will be two or more concerts, recitals or 
contests every day. Sophie Braslau, contralto, will give a 
recital on April 17. Tickets and information can be obtained 
from Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. ; 
During the week of April 10-16 there will be contests in 
piano, voice, violin, organ and expression. The prizes in 
each of these contests will be as follows: first, a $160 
scholarship; second, an $80 scholarship. There will also be 
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girls’ glee club contests—first prize, $50; second, $25. Mem- 
bers of the Bethany faculty will judge. In addition to 
prizes, successful contestants will receive a Certificate of 
Merit signed by the president of the college, the dean of the 
College of Fine Arts and the acting judges. Individual 
contests are open to those over fifteen and under twenty 
years of age. Any state may be represented. There is no 
entrance fee, and selection of numbers is optional. Applica- 
tion blank should be mailed to Dean Oscar Lofgren, Linds- 
borg, Kans. 


Althouse in Washington 


Paul Althouse was both entertainer and entertained for 
and by the Presidential family, recently in Washington, 
and this reciprocal culmination ended by the presentation of 
an autographed photograph of the First Lady of the Land 
given the tenor by Mrs. Coolidge herself before he left 
Washington. 

On February 3, Mr. Althouse was invited to attend the 
mid-winter reception and dance given at the White House for 
the members of the Cabinet and Congress. Following the 
official reception was an orchestral program and dance in 
the East Room of the building. 

The next day, February 4, the tenor was the soloist at a 
luncheon given in honor of Mrs. Coolidge at the New 
Willard Hotel by the Congressional Club of Washington. 
An opening address of formal welcome was made by the 
president, Mrs. Lindley H. Hadley. Mr. Althouse then 
sang three songs: The Minstrel, by Martin, Far on the 
Road, by Ippolitoff, and the O Paradiso aria from L’Afri- 
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cana. Following this there was an address by Dr. Allen 
A. Stockdale, pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Toledo, Ohio, which included a talk entitled Messages 
from) James Whitcomb Riley. 

Mr. Althouse closed the program with four songs—The 
Last Song, by Rogers; O Mother Earth, by Thornley; The 
Silversmith (an Andalusian Folk Dance), arranged by 
Kurt Schindler, and Walter Kramer’s The Great Awakening. 


Guilmant Organ School Notes 


Plans are being made at the Guilmant Organ School for 
the celebration of the birthdays of Alexandre Guilmant and 
Joseph Bonnet. Compositions of both composers will be 
played at the Wednesday morning master classes. 

The Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield began a series of four 
lectures on Hymnology before the students of the School 
on February 23. Much enthusiasm greeted his appearance 
as he has long been a favorite with the students. 

The classes in Vocal Culture as an aid to choir work, 
which Edgar Schofield began early last fall, will continue 
on through the spring term. 

The mid-year exams will take place the first week in 
March. 


May Peterson’s Views on Radio 


In a recent statement by the artist herself to the news- 
papers, May Peterson, who should be an authority on the 
subject on account of her many concert appearances and 
radio engagements on the big hotirs such as Atwater Kent 
and Maxwell Coffee House, makes important observations. 

Miss Peterson claims that concert and opera stars are the 
hardest working artists in the world, constantly striving to 
improve their technic ‘practising daily and studying the 
work of other singers. Whenever opportunity affords, these 
singers who have already “arrived” may be seen in the audi- 
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ences at the opera or concerts by leading artists of the mu- 
sical world. 

“While the opportunity to hear the truly great singers 
has heretofore been confined mostly to students in the larger 
metropolitan centers, the radio now affords opportunity 
to students everywhere to listen to the work of the masters,” 
declared Miss Peterson. 

“With the aid of a good receiving set it is possible fer 
young singers to study the intonations, shadings, phrasing 
and diction of the leading singers, the breath-control and 
other seemingly simple but extremely important details 
that make for the success of the musical artists. The all- 
star series of Sunday night radio concerts is a great boon 
to students of voice throughout the United States.” 


Henry Clancy Has “Remarkable Tenor Voice” 

Henry Clancy gave a program at C. T. Piunkett Junior 
High School, Adams, Mass., and in commenting on the 
event the North Adams Transcript of February 10 stated 
that the recital delighted a large audience and that the tenor 
gave an excellent performance. The Transcript also declared 
that Mr. Clancy has a remarkable tenor voice of wide range 
and remarkable quality. G. A. Grant-Schaefer, composer, 
furnished the piano accompaniments. 

“Henry Clancy knocked the old maxim ‘a prophet hath 
no honor in his own country, into a cocked hat in his first 
home engagement at City Hall last evening,” said a local 
critic when the artist presented a program in Fitchburg on 
February 9. To quote the same paper, “Mr. Clancy, a 
prophet of song, was greeted by fully 500 whose belief that 
Mr. Clancy has a bright future as a concert artist was 
manifested in unstinted applause and warm personal greet 
ings from many friends at an informal reception after the 
concert. A program unusually long, sixteen numbers, only 
created the desire that Mr. Clancy would give other num 
bers. He sang in Italian, German and French, in addition 
to English. Te sang with ease, and with a notable 
sincerity, his range is excellent and his power has in- 
creased. He sings absolutely on the pitch and in both high 
and low registers his tones are clear and musical.” Charies 
A. Baker was accompanist for this recital. 


Guild of Vocal Teachers in Conference 

Susan Smock Boice, chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee of the Guild of Vocal Teachers, Anna E. Ziegler, 
president, introduced participants at the February 14 affair 
in Chickering Hall, New York. She spoke of the nine con- 
ferences held during the summer of 1926, and said that this 
evening was the first of three, mentioning also the Christmas 
convention at Rochester, when vocal teachers united in 
eliminating the word “register” as applied to voice. She ex- 
plained the genesis of the word Ampico, constructed from the 
first syllables of American Piano Company, and Levitzki’'s 
record of the Schumann G minor sonata was played. Mabel 
Corlew, accompanied by the Ampico, sang songs by Brown- 
ing and Curran especially well, her musical temperament and 
dramatic high tones producing effect. Aesop’s Fables, set 
to music by Mabel Wood Hill, interpreted by Ellen Larned, 
was also on the program. President Ziegler’s paper, What 
is Voice Culture? read by Hilda Grace Gelling, quoted 
Goethe, Herod, the Oracles, Wesley Mills, and others, and 
proved very interesting. The discussion which followed was 
by Mmes. Blackman, Bowie, Carylna, Gelling, Kurth-Sieber, 
Guttman-Rice, Weigester, Larned, and several guests. Dr 
Sigmund Spaeth, in an address on Common Sense in Music, 
spoke of rhythmic patterns, sequences, etc., and held interest 
The next conference is planned for March 14. 


Some Recent Grace Divine Dates 


Grace Divine, mezzo soprano, has been kept more than 
busy of late. The following are some of her important 
dates: December 1, recital at Studio Guild, broadcast by 
station WOR;.8, concert at Great Neck, L. L, with Wil- 
liam Durieux, cellist: 16, Lyric Art Society concert, Plaza 
Hotel; January 9, Pleiades Club Sunday evening concert, 
Brevort Hotel; 15, soloist at Mozart Society, Hotel Astor: 
26, soloist at Queensboro Chamber of Commerce dinner, 
Commodore Hotel; 28, joint recital with Ernest Davis at 
Kew Gardens, L. I., and on February 20, soloist with the 
Sunday Symphonic Society, Josiah Zuro conductor. Miss 
Divine has had a two-year fellowship at the Juilliard 
Foundation with Marcella Sembrich and is at present con- 
tralto soloist at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. : 


Gray-Lhevinne Returns to Youngstown 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, returned once more to 
Youngstown, Ohio, and was heard by 1,250 people, most of 
whom attended her concerts there a year ago. The Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Vindicator of February 2 had this to say of 
Gray-Lhevinne: “Not alone gifted as a musician, but she 
has a speaking voice of rare quality and personal charm 
and beauty. She plays with fire, dash, grace, and brilliancy, 
and is, above all, subtle and tender; she is most charming.” 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, CHICAGO, weekly with Mr. Saenger, and to, further the cause, of 
motes "ates ae . . _ American Opera in English; he will also offer a scholar- 
ANNOUNCES SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL FOR 1927 ship in his aces Class - be given to five different voices— 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone and bass. 
ning its leadership among schools of — tendants. To these the advantages of a summer session at This will mark Josef Lhevinne’s fifth master class at the 
ghest standard of instruction, the a great music school in Chicago make a special appeal, Conservatory, and judging from previous seasons, it should 
hicago, has engaged for its annual offering the privilege of obtaining a fresh viewpoint and prove another triumphant success. During the, past four 
iddition to its eminent faculty of | renewed inspiration and often to gain the necessary credits easons Mr. Lhevinne’s master classes have been attended 
artist-teachers, the following for the much desired degrees. by the flower of America’s younger pianistic falent. Pro- 
ne, | enowned pianist ; The Conservatory was most fortunate in securing Oscar g 3 

Saenger to conduct a master class this summer. Oscar 

Saenger is a vocal teacher of international reputation whose 

success in all branches of his art has been phenomenal. He 

is not only one of the most widely known and successful 

vocal instructors in the world today, but the remarkable 

results which he has achieved with his pupils in New York 

and at his summer school in Chicago for many years, prove 

that his fame has been based on the solid rock of worth. 

For many years his studio in New York City has been a 

center for professional singers and those students who were 

sufficiently gifted and ambitious to attain the highest in a 

musical career. No fewer than thirty-three artists of the 

Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, have been pupils 

of Mr. Saenger; the list includes Marie Rappold, Frieda 

Hempel, Mabel Garrison, Orville Harrold, Paul Althouse, 

Riccardo Martin, Queena Mario, Josephine Jacoby, Rudolf 

Berger, Stella DeMette, Leon Rains, Inga Orner, Henrietta 

Wakefield, Florence Mulford, Kitty Beale, Anna Fitziu 

William Wade Hinshaw, Henri Scott, Louis Kreidler, Lila 

Robeson, Allen Hinckly. Other artists who made distin- 
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ationally renowned 
| authority on Public 


lude, Oscar Saenger, . JACQUES GORDON 

we, Charles LaBerge, a concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
ano Department, Josef \ p 

Kurt Wanieck, Louise a E fessional pianists, teachers and artist-pupils from all parts 
violin Jacques Gordon ’ — : of the country, Canada and Mexico eagerly embraced this 
Orchestra), Her . remarkable opportunity to place themselves under the guid- 

‘ ilhelm Middleschulte : a a ance of one of the world’s great masters. In addition to 
epartment; Hans Hess a E ” - Bie private instruction, Mr. Lhevinne will conduct four reper- 
harp. -The other dis- : ' ™ . -* tory-classes each week in which the most important works 
nts will be mentioned “~ aad =. “x of piano literature will be played and discussed. In addi- 


growth of need—the 
this great middle 


OSCAR SAENGER 
celebrated vocal teacher 


guished positions for themselves in opera, concert, song re- 
cital and oratorio are: Melvena Passmore, Kathryn Browne, 
Richard Hale, Lucie Westen, Elsie Baker, Lois Ewell, Lucy 
Marsh, Phoebe Crosby, Carl Formes, Greek Evans, John 
Young, Estelle Liebling, Florence Hinkle, and many others. 
One of the features of Mr. Saenger’s master course will 
be his Opera Classes in which the students will have an ‘ oo : 
opportunity to be prepared in roles of the principal operas HENIOT LEVY 
HACKETT under the personal direction of Mr. Saenger. Mr. Saenger a 
imstruct will also conduct Repertory-Interpretation and Teacher’s 
Classes, which will be of inestimable value to teachers as : ‘ Payee: we ee : 
tudy. thorough work to build they will be offered the opportunity to take a course of ton to illuminating criticisms on artistic interpretation, 
[eerie The Summer training in the art of teaching under one of the most suc- members of the classes will have the privilege of receiving 
rvatory has achieved nation cessful vocal instructors. Mr. Saenger will award two free information from one of the greatest masters on the fol- 
res of students and teachers scholarships for exceptional voices (one male and one lowing subjects: Methods of technic, Phrasing, How to 


are among its regular at- female), each scholarship to include two private lessons (Continued on page 49) 
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EBBA SUNDSTROM, 


concertmaster of the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of 

Chicago, led seventy women musicians at the fourth concert 

of the orchestra, February 15, at the Goodman Theater, 
Chicago. 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


well known as the composer of The False Prophet, The 
Wind’s In the South (for which he has recently recorded 
Duo-Art accompaniment rolls), also of numerous sacred 
solos, duets and anthems and very effective piano pieces, was 
given a silver loving cup by the villagers of McDonough, 
Chenange County, N. Y., marking the close of his eighth 
consecutive season as organizer and conductor of community 
singing. His summer home, The Scottage, is in McDonough. 
He left for Washington, D. C., where he will participate 
in several musical affairs. 





KATHRYN MEISLE, 
Chicago Opera contralto, as Amneris in Aida, a role in 
which she has appeared with success with the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco opera companies. (Wescosco Studio, Los 
Angeles). 
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BEATRICE PINKHAM, 
pianist, who studied under Prof. Riesberg at the New York 
School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, president. 
She gave her second New York recital at Town Hall, 
February 17. 


MILDRED PERKINS, 
teacher of singing of New York, who has prepared a special 
spring term of instruction, beginning April 1, in voice place- 
ment and repertory. Miss Perkins formerly was associated 
with Minna Kaufmann, well known exponent of the 
Lehmann method. 


ADOLFO BRACALE, 
An operatic impresario, of wide experience, particularly 
known in Central and South America and the West Indies, 
also in Egypt. Mr. Bracale’s next venture, in association 
with Paul Longone, is an opera season which will begin in 
Havana next May and be followed by seasons in Porto Rico 
and South America. 


BERKOVA WITH HER PEEKINESE 
Here is Frances Berkova and her two Peekinese dogs, Strad 
ivarius and Guarnerius, named for her two favorite fiddles 
This picture shows the young sensation of the violin at her 
home in Los Angeles where she is resting for a short time 
prior to her European tour, after which she will appear th 
this country under the management of Arthur Judson. Ber 
kova made her debut in Berlin with the Berlin Philharmoni 
Orchesira in 1923 and registered an instantaneous succes 
Since then she has toured Germany, Czecho-Slovak 
tria, Italy, England and Holland, and ryt 
claimed one of the really great violinists of the day 
kova made her American debut at Acolian Hal 
24, 1926, with her usual sensational succe 
promising violinist of a decade,” said the New Yorl 

Tribune 


CARMELA PONSELLE 
returned to New York on January 31, after a suce 
concert tour with her sister, Rosa Ponselle They 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hartford, Conn.; Worcester, Mass., 
Waterbury, Conn. Carmela Ponselle also gave a concé 
Parkersburg, Va. She made her last appearance 0) 
season at the Metropolitan on February 13 and o da 
later sang at the Waldorf-Astoria. After a concert in Mid 
dletown, Conn., February 20, Miss Ponselle ieft f , 
weeks of opera at Daytona Beach, Gainesvill 
Savannah and Columbia under the manag f 1 
York Civic Opera Company. Miss Ponselle will be heard in 
Samson and Delilah for the first time. Other operas in 
which she will appear are Aida and Cavalleria Rusticana. | 
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J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New Yori 


ROSEL BENDA SOPRANO 


CONCERT—CHURCH—RECITAL 
189 Claremont Avenue, Apt. 1, New York City 
Telephone 4478 Morningside 


ADALBERT OSTENDORFF 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall 


Management: 








New York City 





Voice Placement and Opera Class 


Write for appointment 
Address 
108 West 75th Street, 


0 ( QUIRKE New York Tel. 880 Schuyler 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teiatty Court, Becton Conrad Building, Providence 
RENAE [ f Personal address: 694 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly 


Teachers of Artistic Singing 
Lecture-Recitals and Causeries 


Address: 








CONTRALTO 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Mgt.: Richard Copley, 

10 East 43d St., N. Y. City. 
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BUZZI-PECCIA 


The Synchronic Vocal Method 


Complete at every step for Student and Singer 
Concert and Grand Opera 


33 West 67th Street 


Circular sent on request Telephone 9216 Susquehanna 














“Allow me to express my sincere appre- 


ciation of your splendid instruments. 


They are UNEXCELLED in the beautiful 


quality of their tone and responsiveness.” 


DANIEL WOLF 
Composer and Pianist 


ICH-&-BACH 


“=n Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jacxson Btvp., Cuicaco, I. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





Althouse will sing the tenor role in Mendelssohn’s 
to be given by the Chicago North Shore Festival 
Association in Evanston, Ill, on May 22. Incidentally, 
among the tenors, Althouse holds the re- engagement record 
at this important festival where he has appeared upward 
of a dozen times. 

Ziatko Balokovic, violinist, is now on an extensive tour 
of Europe, appearing with orchestras in Berlin, Munich, 
Vienna, cera and in numerous recitals. He will return 
to this country in 1928. 

Ernesto Berimen, pianist, appearing at Aeolian Hall 
on February 20 in a program of music of modern Spain, 
presented several new compositions, among these a Moor- 
ish suite by Joaquin Turina, entitled Andalusian Gardens, 
the latest composition by the Spanish composer, and a work 
of rare loveliness and charm. Mr. Bertimen also played a 
new transcription of the well-known Intermezzo from Gran- 
ados’ Goyescas and recently arranged by Siloti, Russian 
pianist. 

Geneve Cadle,: soprano, 


Paul 
Elijah, 


recently fulfilled two engage- 
ments in the Middle West, singing in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 27 and in Western Spring, Ill., March 2. 

The Cherniavsky Trio, during the first two weeks of 
February, played in High Point, N. C., Greenville, N. C., 
Hartsviile, S. C., Daytona Beach, Fla., Greenwood, S. C., 
Anderson, S. C., and Athens, Ala. 

Edyth May Clover play ed at. the Knickerbocker Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., thirtieth anniversary, on January 25, Hotel 
Astor. Well known as a pianist and member of this chap- 
ter, Miss Clover was heard in works by Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt, and The Valse Enchantment, composed for and dedi- 
cated to her by Domenico Savino. Florence Foster Jenkins, 
soprano, sang Spanish songs in costume, which were much 
liked and applauded, and Patricio Castillo, violinist, was 
also heard. The big birthday cake was cut by President 
General Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau. 

Mary Craig sang Nedda (I Pagliacci ) with the Phil- 
adelphia Civic Opera Association in that city on February 
10. 

Ernest Davis sang recently in Providence, R. I:, Port 
W ashington and Kew Gardens, L. I., and in Hackensack, 
N He is now enroute to Seattle, where he is to fill a 
week's operatic engagements in the newly organized Seattle 
Civic Opera Company in the roles of Manrico in Trovatore, 
Faust, and Lionel in Martha. 

Elizabeth Day, an American singer, who for the past 
season has been singing abroad, was heard in a delightful 
recital in Paris early in January at the Salle Gaveau, assisted 
by the Spanish composer, Joaquin Nin, and George Cope- 
land, American pianist. It was Miss Day’s first recital in 
Paris in over a year. During the past two months she has 
appeared in recital in Berlin and Vienna. She was the solo- 
ist at a Soiree Gretchaninoff, accompanied by the Russian 
composer in Liege. She more recently sang in Madrid be- 
fore the Queen and members of the royal family. 

Weyland Echols wore the costume of Count Belfiore, 
which part he sings in the opera, La Finta Giardiniera, 
when he sang old love songs at Wanamaker’s Valentine 
program. 

Marie De Kyzer presented her artist-pupil, Celia Fer- 
rer, soprano, January 9, in recital at the studios of the Meca 
School of Music, Jackson Heights, N. Y., jointly with Irene 
Seplow, pianist. She sang the following numbers: To the 
Sun, Curran. Als die alte Mutter, Dvorak; I hear a lark at 
dawning, Kriens; Ah Love but a day, Beach; Lungi del caro 
bene, Huhn, and Hayfields and Butterflies, Del Riego. She 
was ably assisted by Lucille Millard at the piano. Miss 
Ferrer has a soprano voice, strong and clear, of lovely 
quality and good range, and showed the careful training she 
is receiving. She recently sang for the radio station WEAF, 
and was immediately engaged for two more appearances. 
Following the recital a reception was held, and refresh- 
ments were served. 

Senorita Lydia de Rivera, a cousin of General de Ri- 
vera, Premier of Spain, arrived in New York on January 
11 to make her American concert debut under the manage- 
ment of Ernest Briggs. Recently in Madrid she was ac- 
claimed as one of Spain’s youngest and most beautiful prima 
donnas. Senorita de Rivera is just nineteen, a member of 
an old, distinguished Spanish family and a winner of several 
Continental beauty prizes. She received her professional 
musical training in Paris and Milan, later being featured 
with several French and Italian operatic organizations. She 
made her Paris concert debut last October at the Salle des 
Agriculteurs. The young singer’s first New York recital 
under Ernest Briggs’ management will be some time this 
month. Later she will also visit Philadelphia, Boston, 
Washington and Chicago. 

Rafaelo Diaz has filled the following engagements dur- 
ing the month of January: Adelaide Hutton wedding at St. 
Thomas’ Church in New York early in the month; 16, John 
Golden ge for the benefit of the Sisters of Good 
Shepherd ; soloist with Ethel Leginska’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra in gene February 4 he appeared at the Bilt- 
more Morning Musicales and then resumed activities at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. After two weeks of operatic 
engagements he will return to Florida for additional en- 
gagements. 

Mildred Dilling, after appearing with the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra, received a letter from Dean David 
Stanley Smith of the Yale University School of Music in 
which he said: “Let me take this opportunity to say again 
how delighted the New Haven Sy mphony Orchestra and its 
patrons were to have you as assisting artist at its concert 
recently. Everyone speaks in the highest praise of your 
performance. Your absolute assurance and your fine musi- 
cianship appealed to me as conductor. It was most agree- 
able to work with you and to hear the lovely tones of your 
instrument. I hope we may arrange at some future time to 
have you with us again, for not only is your playing in itself 
a masterful accomplishment, but the harp affords an inte E- 
esting change from the ordinary kind of solo performance. 

Angel Agnes Donchian (Choupourian), soprano, has 
thirty-three oratorios and cantatas in her repertory, all 
ready on a moment's notice; these include the standard 
works by Haydn, Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Stainer, etc. Her wide experience and splendid musician- 
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ship are well known, especially in New York and the New 
England states. 

“Florence Easton as Sieglinde is familiar to audiences 
here. She gave a fine impersonation of the character, her 
splendid yocal endowment carrying her through the exacting 
music in flawless style.” This was the comment the Record 
made of Miss Easton when she appeared in Philadelphia 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company in Die Walkiire. The 
Evening Bulletin stated: “Easton was a statuesque and 
lovely Sieglinde, graceful and appealing in her acting and 
fluent in the use of her clear, vibrant soprano, the distinct- 
ness of her enunciation being noticeable.” 

Raynor Eddins, terior, of Kansas City, Mo., who made 
his debut in concert last’ fall and who attracted the atten- 
tion of radio listeners at Christmas time with his excel- 
lent programs over KLDS, Independence, Mo., met with 
success on his Southern tour during January and February. 
He closed his present engagements at Waco, Texas, Febru- 
ary 15, after which he will be in Kansas City. 

The Elshuco Trio of New York gave its fourth and 
last subscription concert of the season at Aeolian Hall on 
Friday evening, February 25. Early this month the Trio 
will leave for an extended tour through the Pacific Coast 
and Southwestern States, returning to New York about 
the middle of April. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s organ recital of Bach works at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of — January 12, offered a 
program of works including the Great Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor, Christmas choral preludes, choral preludes 
from the Little Organ Book, etc. 

Harold Gleason’s playing of Hanson's organ concerto 
with orchestra, Goossens conducting, at Rochester, N. 
was called by critic Sabin of the Democrat and Chronicle 
“one of the most impressive concert events of the season. 

He was given a real ovation. . . . A virtuoso feat of 
superior sort; the difficult organ score " makes this a work 
for only master organists.” 

The Granberry Piano School in New York and Brook- 
lyn offers professional training for music teachers. George 
Folsom Granberry, director of the school, announces that 
the course may be taken in individual lessons or in classes, 
in regular outlined obligatory work leading to a professional 
teachers’ certificate and diploma, or in partial selective 
work. All of the training is fully illustrated with demon- 
strations of actual teaching. In addition to the profes- 
sional courses at the Granberry Piano School, there are 
non-professional courses and preparatory courses. The 
faculty of the school is as follows: George Folsom Gran- 
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Specialist in Tone Production 


“She has a fine diction, therefore there was a differ- 
ence whether the songs were in English or not. We 
like our own tongue best when easily understood.’’— 
New York World. 


200 West 57th St., New York 
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ORIS SASLAWSK 


Russian Baritone 
Oratorios, Recitals, Orchestral Engagements 
Address: E. Q. Saslawsky, 22 East 89th St. Telephone: 10205 Lenox 


LOUISE HUNTER 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 


Address: Loulse Hunter Management 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
AMERICAN BARITONE 
Returns to America for concerts during January, February 


and March only—after an absence of two years. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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berry (director), Nicholas J. Elsenheimer (dean), Glenn 
C. Clement, Marion Mount, Mrs. George Folsom Gran- 
berry, Helen Jalkut, Mabel Carnrike-Harris, Anna Zimke- 
Turner, Alice Ives Jones, Ersily Caire and Modest Alt- 
schuler. Mrs. C. M. Caire is secretary of the school. 

Thelma Given, American violinist of the Auer group, 
sailed on February 11 to give a series of concerts in Ger- 
many and Austria. The artist is making her headquarters 
in Berlin where her European business interests are being 
looked after by the well known firm of Wolff & Sachs. 
Various engagements in this country next season for her 
have already been announced by her American managers, 
Haensel & Jones, the latest of these being Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa. 

The Guild of Vocal Teachers plans a series of Spring 
Conferences, and a general convention for vocal teachers 
exclusively, in May; president Anna E. Ziegler and co- 
workers are making plans for an unusual occasion. 

The Gunther Music School held its usual monthly 
recital on February 4, at which Jack and George Holder, 
Ada Low, Margaret and Jane Mills, Jack Davies, Anne 
Mae Killeen, Ruth Feldman, Margaret Abrams, Aina AI- 
men, Herbert Baer, Gretta Hubin, Dorothy Eisenberg, Rose 
O’Rourke, Eugene Mulvaney, May O'Connell, Dorothy 
Ahrons, Elsie Latto, Jeannette Parzer and Marjorie Bos- 
song participated. Elsie Kirchgessner of the faculty ren- 
dered a group of piano solos, again winning favor. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, is now playing concert en- 
gagements in Cairo, Egypt. During the last two weeks 
in January, he gave seven performances in Spain and also 
played privately for H. R. H. Queen Ina at the Palace 
in Madrid. After his Cairo concerts he will go to Sydney, 
Australia, via India and Java, and will give concerts in 
the larger Europeanized cities enroute. 

Ernest Hutcheson’s annual Chicago appeurance is 
scheduled for March 13 at the Studebaker under the local 
management of Bertha Ott. Mr. Hutcheson has a large fol- 
lowing of enthusiastic admirers in Chicago, and upon the 
occasion of his recent broadcasting of a program in the 
Ever Ready Hour, a number of telegrams testified to the 
fact that his Chicago enthusiasts were many among the lis- 
teners-in. Mr. Hutcheson also received telegrams from such 
far distant points as Nebraska, North Dakota, Texas and 
New Mexico. 

Florence Foster Jenkins appeared at the Maude Molina 
Studios, February 19, singing Le Nil, with violin obligato, 
and also a group of songs in Russian by Gretchaninoff, 
with Irene Gruenberg, accompanist; February 22, she sang 
a program of English songs at the Washington Head- 
quarters Association Celebration in the Jumel Mansion, 
Washington Heights, New York. Among those present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Jahn, Mr. and Mrs. Duffus, John 
Duffus, Charles Clark, Mrs. Fred Jones, John Villioudes, 
Tom Lee, Josephine Beach, Miss Maloni, Mrs. Georgiades, 
Mrs. Pankhurst, Adrian Serota, Antonio Salerno, Marion 
Stein, Adeline Howhinson, Irene Greenberg, Mr. Steinach, 
and Mr. Cucera. 

Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has been engaged for a recital in Chicago at Or- 
chestra Hall on May 19 for the benefit of the Boys’ Shelter 
Club of Chicago. 


Concert Management Arthur Judson announces that 
Feodor Chaliapin will be under its exclusive direction for 
the season 1927-28. 

Sergei Klibansky’s pupils have recently sung with 
much success. Emilie Henning was soloist at a banquet at 
the Mayflower Club, January 27, in Washington, D. C. 
Other engagements for Miss Henning included St. Paul's 
Unitarian Church, February 13; 16, soloist at a large Ma- 
sonic affair in the Auditorium; 27, recital at the Congres- 
sional Country Club, Washington, D. C. Mr. Klibansky 
gave recitals with singers from his studio in White Plains 
on January 19 under the auspices of The Daily Reporter, 
and on January 11 at the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. 
The following sang: Anne Elliott, Aimee Punshon, Maria 
Kalla, Joseph Johann, Sam Wolf, Paul Simmons. Aimee 
Punshon was the soloist at the lecture recital of Hermann 
Epstein, February 2, at the Community Church auditorium. 
Sam Wolf was reengaged for a concert in Atlantic City 
February 8. Among singers who have chosen Mr. Klibansky 
as their vocal guide are Lauritz Melchior of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Ruth Thomas, playing at the Plymouth Theater 
in New York. Anna Scheffler Schorr, who has studied with 
Mr. Klibansky the last few months, has left for Berlin, 
Germany, where she is engaged at the Staatsoper. 

Lachmund pupils gave a piano recital, February 4, 
when twenty numbers made up an interesting program, the 
closing one being a Rhapsody for piano, accompanied by 
string quartet, composed by Arthur Pagett, graduate of 
Yonkers High School, and which attracted much attention. 
William H. Reese, another Lachmund pupil, will play pieces 
by Rubinstein, Liszt and Henselt at the February musical of 
the Chaminade Club. 

Franceska Kasper Lawson, who has been on tour since 
November 8, has appeared in the Southern and Eastern 
states where she has been featuring the song, Hope On by 
Caroline Summer, on all her programs. Of the composi- 
tion Miss Lawson says: “Hope On has just splendid suc- 
cess everywhere I sing it. Many people come to me and 
say they prefer it to all my American and English songs. 
The music is lovely and the sentiment inspiring.” 

Laurie Merrill writes friends from Bermuda: “Such an 
interesting spot of life, color and beauty! . . . To sing here 
is a spontaneous expression of the joy of living.” The so- 
prano returns to New York about this time, and will fill 
many engagements in the near future. 

Rhoda Mintz, dramatic soprano, appeared in a song 
recital at the Masenic Temple, New York City, on Febru- 
ary 16, before a large audience of Masons and invited guests. 
Mme. Mintz disclosed her beautiful voice under excellent 
control in a program of operatic airs, German lieder and 
English ballads, and was so enthusiastically received that 
she was obliged to add encores to her regular program. 

Mary Miller Mount played twice over the radio re- 
cently from Philadelphia, Pa., on February 22 and on 
March 1. On the afternoon of March 1 she appeared at 
a private musicale in Philadelphia, and was heard in the 
same city on February 27. Mrs. Mount is well known 
as pianist and concert accompanist. On February 8 she 
appeared in the latter capacity at the dinner given by officers 
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and directors of the Philadelphia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and Allied Organizations. 

The New York String Quartet’s return engagement on 
the concert course of Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., 
on February 7 was hailed by the local reviewers as “the 
high water mark of the musical season.” Not content 
with the regular program, the audience demanded numer- 
ous encores. The activities of the organization will extend 
into May, when the members return to New York from a 
transcontinental tour. A total of twenty-eight concerts 
will be played during March and April. 

Elly Ney, “the Centenary pianist,” has provided a 
bright spot in a year dedicated to making the American 
public Beethoven-conscious, by refusing several invitations 
to give an all-Beethoven recital. No useful purpose would 
thus be served, she says, expressing a conviction that even 
in a year devoted to a commemorative activity, the works 
of the great master of modern music are more impressive 
if given with an accompanying program of parallels and 
contrasts. 

Walter Obert, through the kindness of an official of 
Pforzheim, Germany, has just received a picture of his 
father’s birthplace situated in the picturesque Black Forest 
in Baden. While on his recent European concert tour the 
pianist made a special trip to the little village in search 
of the century-old homestead. 

May Peterson, enroute for her Pacific Coast Tour in 
April, will sing at Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. Her appearances on the coast will be in the states of 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia. 

George Perkins Raymond, tenor, has been busy with 
recitals in Boston, Philadelphia, Trenton and Chicago of 
late. 

Gilbert Ross, violinist, fulfilled the following engage- 
ments from January 14 to February 2: January 14, Ches- 
hire, Conn.; 17, Norwich, Conn.; 18, Boston, Mass.; 19, 
Montclair, N. J.; 20, Yonkers, N. Y.; 22, New York, 
N. Y., 23, soloist with People’s Symphony Orchestra, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; February 2, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Helene Romanoff’s singing of songs in Russian by 
Gliere was a delightful feature of the evening of music 
and Spanish dancing at the De Beaucaire Studios, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, February 19. Anna Robenne, who was 
admired in various Spanish dances and also sang a Spanish 
song in combination with her dance. Juan De Beaucaire 
was liked in his solo dances, and others who appeared were 
Qunito del Rio, Sasha Culbertson, and the Triana Twins. 
Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Felian Garzia, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ivan Tarasoff, Colonel F. L. Robbins, Count G. 
Moerner, Consul General Karl Vendel, Ida Bostelman, Max 
Rabinovitch, Vera Caspari and Park Whitney. 

Cornelius Rybner was invited recently to listen in on 
one of the Viking programs given weekly over WEAF, and 
great was his surprise to hear a performance by the Tollef- 
sen Trio of his early trio, op. 9, which received a meritor- 
ious rendition at the hands of this noted organization. The 
Viking Hour on Tuesdays at 8 o'clock is devoted entirely to 
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Scandinavian programs, and the Tollefsen Trio has given 
the majority of them during the season, presenting a num- 
ber of unfamiliar works by Grieg, Sinding, Halvorsen, Per 
Winge, Lange-Muller, Cade, Sandby and others. 

Nikola Zan’s artist-pupil, Mrs. Herbert Snead, lyric 
soprano, sang a group of songs at the Montclair Music Club 
with great success and in response to the applause was com- 
pelled to repeat her last song. This is the second of Mr. 
Zan’s pupils who has appeared before the Montclair Musi- 
cal Club with decided success. Many of Mr. Zan’s pupils 
from Portland are here this season studying with him, 
among them Grace Gearin, Miss Schwankowsky, Tom 
Whited and Miss McCullough. 


Arthur J. Beckhard Approves of Joint Recital 


There is a constant and ever-growing demand for joint 
recitals, declares Arthur Beckhard, the New York mana- 
ger. “It is my belief,” he states, “that such concerts should 
be planned with regard to the coherence of the program and 
the suitability of the artists. For this reason, I have worked 
out for the coming season a variety of combinations! of 
musicians whose artistry finds expression in similar forms 
of interpretation. Esther Dale, soprano, wiil appear with 
Elly Ney, Beethoven pianist; Jerome Swinford, baritone, 
will sing with Katharine Gorin, Smith College pianist and 
composer; Marguerite D’Alvarez, opera contralto, is offered 
in combination with Felix Salmond, English cellist; and the 
Hart House String Quartet will appear with Anton Rovin- 
sky, pianist, or Jeanne Laval, contralto.” 
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RUSSIAN PIANIST 


RAILOWSKY returns from Europe having played to capacity 

audiences in France, Scandinavia, Switzerland and Belgium. 
In Paris—the first pianist to ever appear in Recital at the 
Opera House—Brailowsky gave two Recitals, to an audience 
at cach of over three thousand music lovers. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LONG BEACH, CAL. 
Cat.—An emphatic demonstration was 
tendered Ignace Paderewski when he began his world tour 
here at the Municipal Auditorium. Paderewski appeared 
inder the direction of L. D..Frey. Giving a very heavy 
program which left nothing to be desired, he was still 
gracious enough to comply with four encores, all concert 
pieces) Opening with the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 
Bach, he followed with Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor; 
the Schubert Impromptus in B flat major and A flat maior, 
a group of Chopin numbers. The Hungarian- Rhap- 
y, Liszt; Reflection in the Water, Debussy; Hark, Hark 
‘Lark and Erl King, Schubert-Liszt, and other Liszt 
ntributed to making the evening memorable. 
heard the pianist who had never before heard 
whom was a noticeable contingent of young 
and hundreds more renewed their acquain- 
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At the annual Daughters of 


reciprocity luncheon of the 

the American Revolution, a program of original composi 
Lydia Fossler Frank, assisted by Frederick E. 
) San Diego, was given. Mrs. Frank, 
Scholtz and who comes from 
has to her credit a num 


which find favor on 


tions by 
Chapin, tenor, both of 
who is a pupil of Herman 
a well known family of musicians, 
ber of and piano preces, all of 
California programs 

The Music 


song's 


lub of Long Beach was hostess to a 
large number of music ciubs of Southern California, and 
the women’s clubs of the city at a reciprocity program and 
tea given at the Y. W. C. A. The program was given by 
Mrs. William T. soprano. Mary L. Feltman, harp- 
ist; Mrs Irmel Adghem, cornetist; the Virginia 
Hubbard Violin and Ruth Zody, whistler. 

M. T. H 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 
Portland Junior Symphony Orches 
program of the season included Beethoven's 
Egmont Overture, Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite and 
Che Death of Kin Sei, a meritorious work by A. Avshal- 
Portland Jacques Gershkovitch conducted. Too 
cannot be on the organization which 
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The MacDowell Club Chorus 
Boyer, director, presented a fine 
Auditorium, featuring Arthur Johnson, local tenor. 1 
— chorus will represent Portland at the next biennial 

yvention of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
Werrenrath, baritone, who has a large following 

veard in the Public Auditorium, January 28. 

Concert Bureau had charge of the recital. 

the local management of Steers & Coman, Mikhail 
ikin and his Russian Ballet favored Portland 
excellent performances. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman at the piano, the 
Theater Orchestra (forty men) presented a short 
of Mr. Cadman’s works, January 30.  Liborius 

conducted. Iris Oakley, contralto, assisted. 
witsch, under the direction of Steers & 
recital at the Public Auditorium, Jan- 
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Daniell Pupil Wins Part 
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Club, Howard Post is singing at the Westwood, ae 
Presbyterian Church, and Lucille Arnold is the prima donna 
of the Night of Paris company. While playing in Detroit 
Miss Arnold was soloist for the General Motors Corpora- 
tion’s annual luncheon, being the only singer. 


Harry Kaufman Scores with Orchestra 

Harry Kaufman, pianist, recently played the Bach Bran- 
denburg concerto, No. 5, with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokows ki conducting, in New York and Phila 
delphia. According to the Philadelphia Ledger, “Mr. 
Kaufman especially distinguished himself in the tremendous 
solo cadenza of the first movement, which he played with 
a tone of the greatest beauty, a technic which easily sur- 
mounted the difficulties of the part and a thorough under- 
standing of the peculiarities of the Bach music.” To quote 
} Craven, “Perhaps the most conquering effects were 
achieved in the Fifth Brandenburg Concerto with its bril- 
liant and artful cadenza for the piano—originally clavier— 
enlisting the services of an accomplished recruit for the oc- 
casion, the talented Harry Kaufman.” The Philadelphia 
Recerd appraised his playing as follows: “Perhaps the con- 
certo in D, for piano, flute and violin, was the most popu- 
lar, the remarkably fine piano work of Kaufman attracting 
a great deal of attention. His artistic conception of the 
piano’s part in the lovely ensemble showed rare musical 
sensitiveness, even the elaborate cadenza, for all its intricacy 
and opportunity for virtuosity being kept subdued so the 
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“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.""—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary 
New York Herald (Paris). 


artists.’’— 

















feeling of unity with the other instruments was never 
disturbed.” 

New York critics also paid tribute to the ability of the 
pianist, the New York Telegram stating, “Harry Kaufman 
at the piano sustained his duties to proper purpose. The 
stupendous cadenza in the first allegro of the D major con- 
certo he delivered not in a superficial virtuoso fashion, but 
aptly and with a true sense of its elevation.” And Samuel 
Chotzinoff in the New York World declared that “the long 
cadenza for clavier alone toward the end of the first move- 


ment fared beautifully at the hands of Harry Kaufman.” 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 

W. J. Henderson gave the first of a series of six lectures 
on February 7 at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios in New 
York. A large group of students attended and manifested 
intense interest in the discourse. 

Margaret Sears, pianist, recently accompanied Katherine 
Tift-Jones in a recital at Newburgh, N. Y. Artistry and 
excellent support characterized Miss Sears’ work. 

Ernesto Bertimen gave a recital at Grace Church, New 
York, for the Arts Club of New York, on February 8. He 
was assisted by Edna Bachman, soprano, and Richard Miller, 
Mr. Bertimen played with his usual brilliancy and 
technic and was given an enthusiastic ovation. 
sang in fine style and was obliged to add 
several encores. She has a voice which is clear and sweet 
throughout its wide range. Mr. Miller’s deep rich basso 
was heard to advantage in a miscellaneous group, and he 
also was obliged to add to his program. Myrtle Alcorn and 
Alice Vaiden, accompanists, revealed the source of their 
training in their artistic accompanying. 

Alice Vaiden, accompanied Grace Marcella Liddane in a 
recital at Chickering Hall, New York, on February 8. In- 
cluded in the program was a charming composition by Miss 
Vaiden called Ballade of the Colleens. 


bass¢ . 
remarkable 
Miss Bachman 
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Denver, CoLo.—Two performances of a concert delight- 
fully different were given by the Tipica Orchestra of Mexico 
City, in the Auditorium Theater, under the management of 
Robert Slack. It is impossible to compare this unique 
organization with any other ensemble which has appeared 
here. Their unusual instrumentation, picturesque costuming 
and skilfully arranged program lent an atmosphere of ro- 
mance and charm not easy to duplicate. A group of 
typical Mexican instruments, added to a string choir of the 
modern symphony orchestra, furnished the uncommon in- 
strumentation, and the effect was most interesting. José 
Briseno is a virile conductor; his ability to bring a great 
variety of light and shade from his men was extraordinary. 
His cwn composition of Mexican Serenade, was effective. 
Later, his Mexican Rhapsodia closed the program and 
proved to be a brilliant work. The group of numbers given 
by the seven marimba players was one of the most interest- 
ing on the program. It was a revelation that such delight- 
ful music can be obtained from these instruments. A 
quintet of male singers added greatly to the joy of the 
evening and they were compelled to add several encores 

An unusual program was given by the Tuesday Musical 
Club at the Denver College of Music, when Horace Ture- 
man, conductor of the Civic Symphony Orchestra, explained 
the text of the Japanese play, The Sumida River, for which 
he has made a musical setting and which the club chorus is 
rehearsing for a performance in the near future. The 
chorus sang two numbers on this occasion under the baton 
of Mr. Tureman. Mrs. A. J. MacLure played a Chinese 
Suite by Friml; Edith Sindlinger who gave a fine interpre- 
tation of a Tartini violin sonata, and Faith Campbell so- 
prano, gave a little Japanese sketch in costume. 

Helen Dow Parker presented a number of her pupils in 
piano recitals, assisted by Jean Mignolet, flutist; Paul Parker, 
renor, and Betty Miller Anderson, reader, at the Capitol Life 
Auditorium. The young pianists all displayed careful train- 
ing, reflecting credit on their teacher. 

fhe Denver String Quartet gave its fifty-third recital at 
the spacious home of Mrs. Everett H. Steele, presenting on 
this occasion the Haydn Quartet in F minor, op. 20, and the 
Schumann Quartet in F major, op. 41. Never has this or- 
ganization been heard to better advantage than in the Haydn 
number, especially as the ensemble, nuances and spirit were 
utterly captivating. The personnel of the quartet is as fol- 
lows: Henry Trustman Ginsburg, first violin; Walter. C. 
Nielsen, second violin; Wayne C. Hedges, viola, and Frank 
John, cello. 

Arthur M. Oberfelder is responsible for bringing Chaliapin 
and his company to Denver for one performance of The 
Barber of Seville. It is a pity that an opera was not chosen 
which might give the famous Russian basso an opportunity 
to display the gifts which built up his international reputa- 
tion; however his portrayal of the grotesque Music Master 
was a fine bit of acting. The other members of the cast 
were more than adequate, the Rosina of Elvira de Hidalgo 
and the Figaro of Giorgio Durando being exceptionally well 
sung and acted. Eugene Plotnikoff, pianist-conductor, in- 
fused fine spirit into the reading of the score. 

The Musician’s Society tendered a banquet to Herbert 
Witherspoon, president of the Chicago Musical College, at 
the Brown Palace, after which the large company adjourned 
to the ballroom where Mr. Witherspoon, who is a musician 
with high ideals, broad vision and a fund of practical com 
mon sense, spoke at length on Music as a Factor in Educa- 
tion, devoting part of the time to a plain, trenchant discussion 
of the ethics of the teaching profession. The talk was de- 
lightfully whimsical and humorous, but at the same time full 
of inspiring suggestions and ideas and will do much to 
dignify music as a tremendous educational feature on Mr. 
Witherspoon’s present country-wide lecture tour. 

Wellesley College has been offered to Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews next summer for her justly celebrated normal 
course of piano work. This is the first time Wellesley has 
been offered for such a purpose and in itself bespeaks the 
great value set upon Mrs. Mathews’ work by eastern edu- 
cators. 

Amelia L. Frantz, soprano, has been selected as soloist in 
two prominent Boston churches. Her vocal studies have 
been made exclusively with Hattie Louise Sims of Denver. 

Ruth Silver, a Denver girl, has signed a contract to sing 
Western songs for the Universal Picture Corporation, in 
its chain of theatres in the East. Miss Silver is the pupil of 
Florence Lamont Hinman, director of the Lamont School of 
Music. 
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Walter Damrosch Reéngages Gitla Erstinn 


As a result of her recent success broadcasting at a lec- 
ture-recital by Walter Damrosch, Gitla Erstinn, soprano, has 
been engaged to appear with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Mr. Damrosch, on April 1, 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, and again on April 3, at the 
Mecca Temple, New York. Miss Erstinn is also booked 
to sing at Aeolian Hall, March 26; at Richmond, Va., 
March 15, and Montclair, N. J., May 1, with a ten weeks’ 
tour being negotiated for the early fall. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PitrspurcH, Pa.—The department of music of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology has given two Sunday 
evening recitals in the theater of the College of Fine Arts. 
The accompanists were Martha Hanlon, Mary Long and 
Mildred Semans. 

A recital by students of the violin and piano departments 
of the Fillion studios presented students, from the classes 
of Marion Engle, Esther Mullen, Markus Klein and Oscar 
Helfenbein. 

The Max Shapiro String Quartet offered a pleasing pro- 
gram at Seton Hill College. The quartet consists of Max 
Shapiro, violinist; Herbert Lomask, violinist; Milton Lom- 
ask, viola, and George Curry, cello. 

Within a short practice period of two months, the Y. M. 
and W. H. A. Choral Society has been so ably directed 
by its leader, Harvey B. Gaul, that its debut at the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies meeting was acclaimed a 
pronounced success. The soloist of the evening was Max 
Franklin. He was followed by Mrs. M. Lewis, Mrs. Harry 
Stein, Mrs. A. L. Balter and Rosa Maltinsky, who played 
the piano accompaniment. 

The annual Burn concert, given under the direction of 
the Clan Cameron. No. 120 O. S. C., was presented in the 
Moose Temple. The artists who took part were Dorothy 
Marwick, soprano; Mrs. M. Allen, contralto; T. Moore, 
tenor; R. McFarlane, tenor; and the Scott Troupe of the 
Highland dancers. 

Andre Benoist, accompanist and coach, recently visited 
the Fillion Studios. This was his last visit until after his 
European trip where he goes for a series of concerts with 
Albert Spalding, violinist. 

The regular free organ recital took place in Carnegie 
Hall, Northside. Dr. Casper, city organist, was assisted 
by Kathryn McKee, soprano, with Frank McMahon at the 
piano. 

In the Pittsburgh Music Institution recital room, Roy E. 
Shumaker, violinist, and John A. Holland, pianist, gave 
a recital. 

John Austin Holland, who has been engaged as organist 
and choir director at the Second Presbyterian Church, has 
begun his new duties. For five years Mr. Holland was 
teacher of piano at Drury College Conservatory. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute chorus presented Flo- 
tow’s opera, Martha, in concert form in the Institute re- 
cital room, under the direction of Charles N. Boyd. The 
solo parts were sung by Valerie C. Chambordon, Janet 
McMullen, R. T. Kaufman, Sheldon Taylor, Robert Owrey, 
Melvin S. Hemphill, Leah Davis, Susan Barley, Emma Ba- 
ley, R. C. Topping and Oliver F. Groth. Frank Kennedy 
was the accompanist. 

A program of compositions of Adolph Foerster (dean 
of Pittsburgh composers) has just been played by the 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra, notably his Suite No. 2, 
op. 47, on the occasion of the second concert of the thirty- 
first season of the Bangor organization. 

One of the finest and most interesting concerts of the 
season was given at the Irene Kaufman Settlement. The 
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local artists taking part were Elias Breeskin, violinist; 
David Broudy, violinist; Therese Kroll Pergament, Pianist. 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, appeared at the Morris Kauf- 
man Memorial Auditorium of the Young Men’s and Wo- 
men’s Hebrew Association in the third of the “Y” premier 
concert series. 

The students of the department of music of the College 
of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology, presented 
another recital in the theater of the college. Lucille Bur- 
rell was the accompanist. 

Abraham Haitowitsch, a violinist possessing rare gifts 
both of scholarship and technic, was heard for the first 
time in Pittsburgh at Carnegie Music Hall. 

The overture to Mignon, by Thomas, was the opening 
number on the erogeem for Dr. Heinroth’s organ recital 
in Carnegie Music Hall. 

Sigrid Onegin’s concert at Carnegie Music Hall was one 
of the outstanding events of the season, all showing great 
interest in this splendid Swedish contralto. 

Marie Kurenko gave her first recital in Pittsburgh under 
the auspices of the Art Society, in Carnegie Music Hall. 

The Sittig Trio gave a concert at Bethany College in 
Commencement Hall. These artists have won an cavities 
position in the field of chamber music. As each number 
of the trio is a brilliant soloist, they were enjoyed not only 
for the perfection of their execution but also for the ex- 
ceptional variety of their program. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, was presented in a concert at Seton 
Hill College. Miss Lent, who is but twenty years of age, 
is a delightful musician. 

A musicale was given in the assembly room of Minnie F. 
Vogles’ school, in Greensburg, under the auspices of Circle 
No. 1 of the First Presbyterian Church. An interesting 
program was presented by Mrs. R. G. Shorthouse, Mrs. 
Paul Perry, C. V. Kalbfus, Miss McClement and J. Con- 
well. 

The Lion’s Band of Oil City, assisted by the Colored 
Quintet, gave a musical program in the auditorium of the 
junior high school. 

Isolda Bernard, Russian soprano, gavaa concert at Sharon. 
The concert was sponsored by the Sharon Music Club and 
was held in the First Presbyterian Church. 

The Olaf Lutheran Choir presented a concert in Erie, 
under the auspices of the Lutheran Churches. The. com- 
mittee consisted of Rev. A. W. Stremel (chairman), Martha 
Torngreen and Carl R. Schnur, also numerous represen- 
tatives from different churches. 

At the January meeting of the music department of the 
Tuesday Art Club of Moundsville, W. Va., the following 
people took part in the program: Mary Elizabeth Johnson, 
Nellie Showacre, C. C. Burley, A. B. Yerger, W. M. 
Rogerson, Pauline Walton, Mrs. McCune, Mrs. F. E. 
Welshon, Dorothy Mudge, Rev. M. Davis, and Mrs. W. M. 
Riggs, accompanist. The program was under the direction 
of Nellie Showacre. 

The Sharps and Flats Club, composed of the piano pupils 
of Mrs. W. H. Floto of Glassport, held its monthly meet- 
ing at the home of Ruth Hart of McKeesport. 

Choir members of the Tenth M. E. Church, 


Erie, under 


47 


the direction of Dorothy Taylor, gave a benefit concert. 
The annual winter musicale, under the auspices of the 

Irwin Musical and Literary Club, was held in the home 

of Mrs. Chester D. Sensenich of Jeannette. B. McM. 


Curtis Institute of Music Notes 

Lois zu Putlitz, pupil of Carl Flesch at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, Philadelphia, was given an enthusiastic wel- 
come at the Stanley Music Club concert by a large audience 
which already is rapidly becoming familiar with the work 
of the violinist. The event took place February 6 in :he 
Stanley Theater, where Dr. Artur Rodzinski, assistant cn 
ductor, directed an orchestra program given by 100 members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Miss zu Putlitz had made 
her initial bow to a Philadelphia audience last season when 
she was a soloist at the first public concert given by the 
students’ orchestra of the Curtis Institute of Music. 

One of the most delightful song recitals of the season in 
Philadelphia was given at the Institute on February 9 by 
Horatio Connell, baritone, who is associated with Marcélla 
Sembrich in the vocal department. An die ferne Geliebte, 
one of Beethoven's songs from his Liederkreis, was sung 
by Mr. Connell for the first time in Philadelphia and proved 
unusually beautiful. A second group included Brahms’ 
Minnelied, Salamander, Verrat and Roeslein dreie in der 
Reihe, which showed the singer’s artistry at its best. Three 
songs of George Henschel were also enthusiastically 
ceived, and in conclusion Mr. Connell gave four negro spitit. 
uals arranged by J. Rosamund Johnson. Ellis Clark Ham 
mann gave artistic support at the piano. 

Students of Isabelle Vengerova gave an interesting pro- 
gram for “4 fifth pupils’ concert at the school on February 
2. Charles Demarest played Rachmaninoff’s Concerto in 
F sharp » Praag: first movement only—with Mme. Ven 
gerova at the second piano. Bella Braverman played the 

3ach Tausig toccata and fugue in D minor, Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in D flat major, Opus 27, Number 2, and the Wagner- 
Liszt March ‘from Tannhauser. An py eng? group was 
well played by Eleanor Fields, who chose Glazounoff’s 
Theme and Variations, Opus 72, Eugene j’Albert’s Scherzo 
in F sharp major, Liszt’s Sonetto del Petrarca, Number 123, 
and Moszkowski’s Etude in G flat major 


Roxas Pupil Scores in South 


Della Samoiloff recently New Orleans 
when she appeared at the opening of the new Saenger 
Theater. Her particular feature was the singing of the 
Marsellaise for which she was especially imported, and for 
the tableau of Revolutionary France, one of the features. 
The Morning Telegram stated: “Della Samosioff, well 
known locally for her fine soprano voice, had the only song 
in the pageant which accompanied the overture, Litoloff’s 
Robespierre. The center of a gorgeous tableau of Revo- 
lutionary France, Miss Samoiloff sang the Marsellaise 
while guests clapped, waited 2 moment and then began 
their storm of applause again.” Another Roxas pupil who 
has acquired distinction is Molly Schnyder, who gave a 
delightful program at Town Hall, February 9. 
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Drama 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON ENTHUSIASTIC 
ABOUT PARAMOUNT THEATER PRESENTATIONS 


Well Known Producer of Reviews Learned More in Six Weeks at 
Theaters Corporation—Says 
House for 


Talks about Publix 
Instrumentalists—Soon a 


Broadway 
Clearing 


Anderson’s brother, “a 
was responsible 


canny Scotchman” 
for the former giv- 
as he is now, all 
Theater. When 
Production 


John Murray 
to use his own words 
ing up his work with revues and devoting, 
his time to presentations at the Paramount 
Mr. Fra nkly: n, head of the Famous Players 
Department, made him his first offer more than a year ago 
to open the new Metropolitan Theater in Boston, Mr. Ander 
son hesitated. He and Bob Milton had just started their 
school in New York, and besides he was afraid that the 
type of work he wanted present to motion picture audi 
ences would not go. The remuneration was con- 
siderable and, like all Scotchmen, his brother couldn't bear 
to see such an offer slip from John Murray’s hands. So 
the contract was signed and sealed 
Off John Murray Anderson went to Boston and put on 
a different presentation for six weeks He formed a little 
repertory company, headed by Marion and Lottice 
Howell (more recently of the Deep River Company). with 
the artistic aid of whom he put over his ideas with not a 
little That before Katz appt ared on the 
scene and was made president of the Theaters Cor 
poration, whose entiré bought by 
the Famous Players. much money with 
which to work.  ( onsequently cos and scenery had t 
be rented each week and plans worked out with the 
economy. But in those six weeks the producer 
learned more than during his 
vues on Broadway 
Wednesday night as he and Herman 
journeyed back from Boston to New York, they discussed 
the next week’s presentation and, on reaching the Metrop 
dug up new costumes and Some people pre 
Metropolitan Theater would never go in Boston 
remains that now it from 
thirty-five to forty thousand people a weel 

Sam Katz,” said Mr. At 
to mterview He started as a 
theater out West, saved his money and ade built the 
largest motion theater in Chicago Later he 
into partnership with Mr. Balaban and now they have no 
less than five theaters in that city each seating from 
four thousand persons. It count of having 
so many the that they felt they could spend 
Consequently have gone i 
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motion picture houses. There are orchestras in the larger 
houses, so that means work for conductors fifty-two weeks 
of the year, also for the ballets. We hope to develop a 
home for the ballet, from which we hope, will emerge the 
great American ballet, we hear so much about. The best 
dancers, I am confident, are here. There is plenty of work 
for them. And the time will surely come when we will 
spend as much on a fifteen minute production in the motion 
picture theaters as Ziegfeld does on his entire show.” 
Bevieves IN VITAPHONE 

In his enthusiasm John Murray 
say that Sam Katz believes in the future of the Vitaphone. 

“It is now only in its infancy,” the producer commented, 
“but it will be perfected to such an extent that any star, like 
Farrar or Kreisler, can be heard in the original cast, in the 
larger cities. Then the entire production will be photo- 
graphed in technicolor, recorded by Vitaphone, and then 
sent all over the world. This, of course, is of great value to 
the smaller towns that cannot afford the original cast. Such 
a type of entertainment, however, will never effect the seri- 


Anderson went on to 
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drama, but it will make great inroads on the revues and 
operas ; 
‘Take Boston, at the Metropolitan Theater! A man of 
moderate means, for the small sum of ninety-nine cents, 
can sit in luxurious comfort in palatial surroundings and 
hear a fine orchestra, see a miniature production and a 
good picture. Better, by far, than perhaps a Ziegfeld show 
at eight dollars a with few of the original cast left, 
ind tattered and costumes. 
No Box Orrick VALUE 
have as yet no 
attraction. Without a 
fall like a house built 
hand, a good bill is 
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‘The presentations, 
value The motion 
picture the rest of the 
of a pack of cards. On the other 
necessary to a weak picture. 

“It took me just six weeks to stage my last 
show, Dearest Enemy With my present experience and 
knowledge I could do the same job in ten days. I enjoy 
the task of doing something new every week and I am 
constantly working weeks ahead. For instance, I am plan- 
ning to do Wilde's Young King during Easter Week 
and for it | shall use excerpts from the Messiah. I wouldn't 
have dared to attempt such a thing in my revue days, you 
know Enthusiasm carries one far. It reigns in every 
department at Paramount and should anyone fail down 

n his particular job, he is sure to get a bawling out from 
everyone.” 

When the 
the opening 
was 
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writer remarked 
Paramount show 
reply 

IMPROVING ORCHESTRA 


“I know it was bad in the beginning, but perhaps you 
didn't know that the men, owing to a fuse blowing out 
uring the overture, played practically in the dark. 1 heard 
Mr. Finston say the other day that it was hard to get good 
men in the brass section. Blowing out one’s lips five times 
a day is not exactly an ideal job. But when Paramount 
does get capable musicians they are certain of long contracts. 
and we have a fine concertmaster in Eugene Dubois, so the 
orchestra is constantly improving.” 

In conclusion, John Murray Anderson again said: ‘Don't 
orget the Publix Theaters Corporation wants good singers. 
They welcome applies for auditions!” 
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Roxy's Theater Opens March 11 
Roxy's Theater will open March 11. The public is to be 
admitted as early as 7 o'clock to permit inspection of 
this wonder palace of the motion picture. An organ recital 
vill entertain until 8:30, the initial performance commencing 
at 9 sharp. Mr. Rothafel adds that there will be no speeches 
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upon this notz sble occasion- 
pated. 

Just sixteen months it will be since the old car barns at 
50th Street and 7th Avenue were torn down in preparation 
for the erection of what will be the largest threater in the 
world, covering as it does an area of 52,250 square feet, 

1 height of 115 feet and having a seating capacity of 6,000. 

Roxy’s Theater is a city within itself, with its various 
projection, dressing, rehearsal and recreation rooms: its 
library containing 11,000 orghestrations, a well equipped 
gymnasium, etc. 

On February 25, 


one that ne loa been antici- 


although all in the theater were busy 
at work, it held “its first audience,” to use Roxy’s own 
words, when the genial impresario conducted about 150 
newspaper men through the building and pointed out various 
features. 

There was so much to see 
important new possessions of 
tioned here. The stage is triangular in shape and is several 
feet below the level of the street, but, fortunately, it is 
above the orchestra pit, which accommodates 110 musicians. 

The cyclorama, weighing twenty tons, is movable, an 
improvement over the average concrete one. 

Three organ consoles are located in the orchestra pit on 
elevators, as, for that matter, the entire orchestra pit is 
also movable. Three organists, therefore, may play at once, 
giving the effect of an orchestra. The pipes of this gigantic 
organ are under the stage and all together instead of in 
other parts of the theater. 

There is a set of twenty-four chimes, 
ton, with an additional set of echo 
also be heard outside the building. 

The stage is built in sections, on elevators, so that it may 
be arranged in terrace fashion. There is a_ projection 
machine at the back of the stage in addition to the regular 
projection booths located in the front of the balcony. 

On either side of the stage, where the boxes usually are, 
one finds spiral staircases, intended for choral effects. 

The old system of lighting the theater has been abolished. 
The lights from the stage will be reflected into the audito- 
rium. The entire effect is one color—dull gold. Here one 
must mention the largest switchboard in the world, said to 
be the result of fifteen years of experimentation by Roxy, 
and it has a periscope effect and a total of over 1,000 
switching levers. 

The theater is built of 
pressed brick, while the inside is in extremely good taste, 
being of Moorish decoration. Both inside and out the 
Plateresque period of design has been followed. 

\ very necessary feature of the new theater is the width 
and comfort of the seats, with plenty of knee space between 
the rows. In short, nothing seems to have been overlooked 
in the entire erection and equipment of Roxy's Theater, 
where this pioneer in motion picture entertainment will 
stage what he considers the best shows that money and 
experience can, provide. The first of these will be on 
March 11. Gloria Swanson’s latest film, The Love of Sunya, 
will be the feature picture. There will be old favorites 
formerly from the Capitol, including Maria Gambarelli, 
the ballerina, and Douglas Stanbury, baritone. The four 
conductors, all on an equal plane, are Erno Rapee, Frederick 
Stahlberg, H. Maurice Jacquet and Charles Previn. 

Following the tour of inspection of the theater last Friday 
Mr. Rothafel was host to the newspaper guests at a 
luncheon in the Hotel Manger grill 

On with Roxy! 
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Lally 


Whatever disagreement there has been among the jury 
of critics concerning the portrayal by Claude Rains of Lally, 
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the composer, in the play of that name by Henry Stillman, 
now at the Greenwich Village Theater, one cannot deny 
that Mr. Rains is excellent. Any one ‘who is an artistic 
genius, and near genius, for all that, will find much that 
is similar in his conception of a temperamental, bordering 
very strongly on the erratic composer, who lives in a world 
of his own, and seeks inspiration for his music from various 
loves. He is surrounded by his varied offspring, none of 
whom has much ambition, and the household is a turmoil 
of conflict and noise. 

In careless attire, Mr. Rains is capital, especially in the 
episode where he remarks absent-mindedly to the financier 
from Boston who has engaged him the day before to con- 
duct the orchestra in that city. These are his parting 
words: “I shall hope to see much of you in Boston next 
season.” Lally says: “Boston! Boston! Why should I 
go to Boston? Why, of course, I was quite forgetting,” 
or similar words. 

There are numerous occasions when Lally says or does 
something that brings a quick laugh to those who know 
musicians and are familiar with their ways and tempera- 
ment. One well-known composer, on seeing Lally, ex- 
claimed: ‘Why, that’s me!” 

One might add that the Lally of Claude Rains is a 
counterpart of several musicians well known, all rolled 
into one. And what a masterpiece of characterization it is! 
He reminds one of the much revered David Warfield. It 
is understood Mr. Rains played in The Jest in England, 
with great success. Well might he! His work in Lally 
should carry him far in this country. 

The surrounding cast was admirable, 
of Benedict MacQuarrie as Izzyitch, the shrinking soul 
consumed by his love of music and his devotion to his 
master, Lally. Patricia Barclay, as the flapper daughter, 
Isolde, was pert and well cast, while Anne Morrison did 
some fine work in) her quiét, appealing way. 

Lally is so delightfully a comedy and so well acted that it 
should soon move up to Broadway. 


The Strand 

The third week for McFadden’s Flats, that extremely 
amusing comedy at the Strand Theater, saw no abating of 
the crowds that flocked to see Charlie Murray and Chester 
Conklin execute their laugh-provoking antics. The same 
surrounding program that pleased discriminating Strand 
audiences the previous pair of weeks was maintained, with 
the orchestra outstandingly excellent in its presentation 
of Goldmark’s Sakuntala Overture, and the praiseworthy 
soprano voice of Pauline Miller again eliciting warm 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


applause with the song, Down inj the Old Neighborhood. 
The Strand Male Quartet provided its well harmonized 
number, Work, Work, Work, and the Ballet Corps was, as 
usual, colorful and original. Betty Hale and Johnny Dale, 
solo dancers, received their share of appreciation, as did 
also the Mound City Blues Blowers. 


The Capitol 

Lillian Gish, in Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, was the 
attraction both last week and this at the Capitol Theater, 
drawing record crowds. A fine picture it is, and beautifully 
produced, Lillian Gish as Hester being ideally cast. In 
fact, the writer cannot remember seeing her to better 
advantage. In Lars Hanson, the new Swedish star, she 
has excellent support and is surrounded by an adequate 
cast. The Scarlet Letter is well worth seeing. 

The orchestral selection, the Peer Gynt suite, was beauti- 
fully rendered under the direction of David Mendoza, after 
which the Capitol Magazine was enjoyed, to the accompani- 
ment of appropriate music. The ballet-—The Bird of Evil- 
proved effective as interpreted by the ballet corps, with 
Joyce Coles, John Triesault and Connie Polsley, the Chester 
Hale Girls adding to the interest of the ballet. The bill, 
on the whole, is well up to the Capitol standard. 


Notes 


Andres de Segurola, who makes his screen debut with 
Gloria Swanson inj The Love of Sunya, at Roxy’s opening, 
is in demand. He has had an offer for forty weeks on 
the Coast at $2,500 a week isloria Swanson is said to 
want him also for her next picture, part of which will be 
filmed in Africa. Segurola has as yet made no decision. 

John Philip Sousa, veteran bandmaster, and his band will 
play at the Paramount Theater the latter part of March. 

It is rumored that another stellar attraction soon to be 
heard at the same theater “at the crossways” will be none 
other than the great Titta Ruffo. 

Also it is understood that Vitaphone is solidly booked 
with recordings by its list of prominent operatic and 
legitimate stage stars for the next six months. 

Incidentally all eyes are turned toward Vitaphone, and 
the consensus of opinion is that, although still in its infancy, 
this wonderful invention will undoubtedly be a stimulus for 
high class music in the motion picture houses, particularly 
in smaller cities, where orchestras and famous artists never 
are heard. 

With the advent recently of a second John Barrymore 
picture, When a Man Loves, and a whole new Vitaphone 
show some predicted that the other Warner Brothers’ pro- 
duction, Don Juan, would be on the wane. But it is still forg- 
ing on toward its 500th performance. 

The Better ’Ole, with Syd Chaplin, continues to draw 
large audiences to the Colony, Herman Heller’s original 
score being a notable feature of the entire production. 

Which reminds one that Henry Hadley’s score for the 
last Vitaphone show, When a Man Loves, was unanimously 
endorsed by the New York critics. 

Old Ironsides is truely—as someone has described it—“a 
tale for everyone from nine to ninety.” It possesses splendid 
Yankee appeal. 

Judging from the continued favor Beau Geste is enjoying, 
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this interesting story of the French Foreign Legion in north- 
ern Africa will carry on for a year at least. 

March 11, Roxy’s 
New Paramount 


Two openings of note are as follows: 
Theater; March 15, The Rough Riders, 
feature film. 

Viewing for the second time that wonder film, What P rice 
Glory, the writer found enjoyment anew in the thrills of 
the war picture, for which Erno Rapee, has provided « 
beautiful musical background. Charmain, the love theme, 
quite haunts one with its simplicity and melody. 

The first of the new playwrights Theater Production, the 
Loud Speaker, opened this week. 

JosEPHINE VILA 


American Conservatory Summer School 
(Continued from page 42) 
practice, etc. Mr. Lhevinne will grant a free scholarship to 
the most worthy pupil to be decided by competition. 

In the Piano Department, Heniot Levy and Silvio Scionti, 
both splendid artists and teachers, will, in addition to giving 
about a hundred lessons weekly, conduct two repertory- 
teacher’s classes each week. Others who will also give 
private lessons are Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, Mae Doelling- 
Schmidt, Clarence Loomis, and many others of equal im 
portance that could be mentioned. 

Karleton Hackett, associate director of the Conservatory 
and noted master of the voice, will conduct a repertory- 
teacher’s class each week which should be of unusual benefit 
to teachers and advanced students. He will also accept 
pupils for private instruction. Among the other members 
of the vocal faculty available will be E. Warren K. Howe, 
Charles LaBerge, Elaine DeSellem and John T. Read. 

Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and Herbert Butler, who has developed many 
artists of international reputation, will be available for pri 
vate instruction. Hans Hess, distinguished cellist, will also 
teach. 

A series of Normal Lectures on 
Musical History will be given by the president, John J. 
Hattstaedt, of the Conservatory. Louise Robyn will con- 
duct an intensive Normal Course in Piano Training for chil- 
dren, on which there is no better authority. Courses in 
harmony and composition will be given by Arthur O. An 
dersen, John Palmer and Leo Sowerby. The Dramatic Art 
Department is fortunate in having such a splendid instructor 
as Walton Pyre. He will offer most intensive courses in 
Expression and Dramatic Art. 

The Theatre Organ Department, under the direction of 
Frank Van Dusen, was one of the first in the field and has 
grown to be one of the largest. The department, which in 
cludes some seven or eight teachers, will offer most inten 
sive courses. 

Assisted by John Kendel, D. A. Clippinger 
O. E. Robinson, director of the Public School Music De 
partment, will again provide most intensive courses. These 
have always been one of the most important features of the 
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YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS are cordially 
invited to attend an illustrated lecture “The 
Vocal Problem” given by Marguerite Pot- 
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the coming September, 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, New Orleans Bank Building, 
Louisiana, needs teachers 
for all departments of Music: 
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Branches and Public School 


STUDIO IN WASHINGTON 
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ment for rent during day as musical studio. 
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Cecile De Horvath Interviewed 


last few years it has been the annual privilege of 
the writer to interview Cecile De Horvath, the brilliant 
This time, in Chicago, Mme. DeHorvath, as ever, 
had many interesting things to say when asked by a repre- 
tive of the MusicaL Courter to what she attributes her 

ing popularity with American audiences. 
the audience the best that is in me,-but to do 
to prepare my program, and the way I prepare 
interesting to your readers. First of all, I 
program notes, which I also have printed 
Why should not a pianist publish program 
sitions he or she performs as do orchestras 
The ijatter even print the text of the composi- 
slate the foreign words into English—this for 
f the audience. Why should not pianists be as 
singers: or orchestras? In writing my 
[ find it helps my own interpretation 
mposition is inspired by a poem or a romance ; 
dig into books to get the poem or romance, 
spent in the library are most helpful in the 
of my recital. I believe that a great deal 
4 uu call it. is due in a measure to 
s. It is much better to have them written 
1 the story to the audience. If a pianist has not 
most of what he lost to the 
ind it takes a great deal away from the enjoyment 
» have something said indistinctly. Before 
hall one can read the program notes, get 
acquainted with what you are going to play. Take one of 
I rams I played this winter! My first number was 
Any one with any kind of imagina 
t has been inspired by some military event, 
interesting to know that it was written 
» the memory of three Hungarian patriots who fell victims 
n the upraisal of 1849. The peal of church bells, the beat 
of drums, the v Mg the tramp of cavalry, the triumphal 
trumpet are rendered so much more vividly by a few notes 
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year I played the Liszt Ballade in B minor and it made a 
great difference to my audience when they knew it was based 
on Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. They could then see the 
prisoner down in the dungeon with the waves of the lake 
beating around the castle. They could hear the roaring of 
the wind and the song of the azure winged bird. I write 
my program notes always before going into the work itself— 
that is to say, I get my own inspiration from reading how 
the composer has been inspired, how he felt at the time he 
wrote the composition—if he were happy or sad, if political 
or religious influence had anything to do with his own mood. 
Then when I have learned all that I think can be learned 
about the composition, I put into it my own personality, my 
own imagination, without destroying the message of the com- 
poser. 

“Here is a set of programs that I have played so far this 
season. You can see that every composition is fully ex- 
plained, even though I write only a few lines. You will 
not find those compositions transcribed in any book. You 
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have to do some research work and I find a great deal of 
pleasure in doing it. In summer, I play tennis, swim, row, 
and keep myself so fit for the fall, winter and spring seasons, 
that I can well afford to spend days bending over books at 
the library. Reading is quite a fad and especially reading 
things that, will benefit my playing. One can never read too 
much, especially about what one plays. If a composer was 
inspired by a poem, why could not a pianist be inspired by 
the same poetry, and if so, play the composition so much 
the better by having a vivid picture flashing through the 
mind ?” 

“Very interesting, Mme. DeHorvath, and quite true. While 
you were talking, I was glancing at some of your programs 
and surely your notes are well written and to the point. 

“Thanks. Another thing you might tell your en that 
is interesting to me is that this season, and hereafter, my 
bookings are made through the office of Annie Friedberg of 
New York and, I might say, of the musical world.” 

This being said, the little woman, but very big pianist, 
left us with the smile that never comes off promising to come 
soon again to give us some data concerning her popularity. 


Wittell and Weiss-Heisler in Piano Recital 

Chester Wittell and Miriam Weiss-Heisler appeared in a 
recital for two pianos at the Wittich Hall, Reading, Pa., on 
February 15, presenting an ambitious and attractive pro- 
gram which was enthusiastically received by a large and 
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discriminating audience. The feature of the program was 
the performance of Mana-Zucca’s E flat concerto by Mir- 
iam Weiss-Heisler with Chester Wittell at the second piano. 
Her reading of this brilliant and interesting work was 
marked by precision, authority and a keen regard for dy- 
namic values, and was rewarded by an enthusiastic demon- 
stration. She should be heard more frequently. Other 
numbers on the program were Chabrier’s Spanish Rhap- 
sody, Arensky’s Silhouettes, The Magic Fire Scene from 
The Valkyres and a group of smaller pieces. 

Helen Everett, soprano, of Allentown, Pa., assisted and 
gave a delightful rendition of several groups of songs. 


Close Rushing fer Arthur Kraft 


Arthur Kraft, popular American tenor, has returned from 
an extensive tour of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. 
Mr. Kraft appeared in twenty-one recitals in twenty-one 
consecutive days, each in a different city. In each case he 
sang an entire concert with the exception of his appearance 
at the University of Illinois, Champaign, fll, where he 
sang the Beautitudes, by Franck. 

In traveling from Culver City, Ind., to Battle Creek, 
Mich., Mr. Kraft’s train was delayed several hours because 
of a wreck and he did not arrive in Battle Creek until 
9:15 P. M. Not thinking there would be any concert but 
wondering what had been done about it Mr. Kraft went to 
the hall where the recital was to be given. To his surprise 
he found his audience waiting, and upon being persuaded 
by the management he went on and gave the program, ap- 
pearing in street attire. When he appeared on the platform 
Mr. Kraft was given an ovation, which continued through- 
out the program. 

Mr. Kraft was the recipient of a great deal of excellent 
press comment on this tour. According to the Rockford 
(Ill.) Register Gazette he has “A voice that lends itself 
well to romantic themes, to the lighter and more humorous 
expression as well as to tender and serious compositions ; 
it is produced with a lovely quality throughout its range.” 

“He captured the hearts of his audience with the beauty 
of his voice and his artistry,” said the Chillicothe News- 
Advertiser. “His voice is pure lyric in quality and posses- 
ses a caressingly sonorous tone, which he combines with 
perfect diction and excellent phrasing.” 


William Murdoch Acclaimed in Dresden 

DrespEN.—Among the foreign artists who have appeared 
here of late, hardly anyone has achieved such general ac- 
clamation from press and public as William Murdoch. In 
a program that comprised such exacting composers as Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms and Debussy, he did 
equal justice to each work both technically and artistically. 

On February 2, the Mozart-Verein commemorated the 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Alois Schmitt with an 
imposing orchestral concert. Erich Schneider, to whom much 
praise is due for the present high standard of the Mozart 
Society’s orchestra, conducted an excellent performance 
of Schmitt’s In Memoriam. It was this work which the 
composer was conducting in Dresden when he was struck 
by apoplexy and died in the midst of the performance. Mo- 
zart’s E flat major piano concerto’ was exquisitely played 
by Georg Schumann, of Berlin, on the same occasion. Of 
the violinists who have appeared here for the first time, 
Francis Keene, from Amsterdam, scored great success. A. I. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopionvd Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


ou are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of t 
i consider one of the finest players 


_It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone d expres- 


an ) 
bly superior, that I can readily 


sion, so unquestionably 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


i x. 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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An Appreciation from Mussolini to 
Solito de Solis 


THE PIANIST, WHO IS GIVING A SERIES OF RECITALS IN 
LONDON 








INSCRIPTION 


Al pianista Solito de Solis con ammira- 
zione profonda e con certissimo auspicio. 


Roma Gennaio 27-vy 


MUSSOLINI 








TRANSLATION 


To the pianist, Solito de Solis, with 
profound admiration and with most 
sincere good wishes. 


Rome, January 27. 
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